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SANDS OF GOLD 



CHAPTER I 

THE boat-train from Port Said had just pulled 
into the station at Cairo, and the platform was 
humming with the babel of many tongues as the 
passengers began to descend, to find their baggage sur- 
rounded by clamorous hordes of Arabs, hotel touts, 
uniformed interpreters, and all the rest of the polyglot 
crowd who make the newly arrived traveller's life a 
burden to him for one chaotic quarter of an hour. 

It was the first time Eeith Preston had visited Cairo ; 
and for a moment or two even his self-possession was 
assailed, as one of the blue-bloused vagabonds seized his 
bag, another tore his golf -clubs from him with a violence 
that su^ested that on any remonstrance they would be 
put to a less peaceable use than that for which they 
were intended, and a third villainous-looking individual, 
pock-marked and boasting only one eye, laid a sinewy 
hand upon his arm and demanded that he be forthwith 
engaged as porter and dragoman. 

''Here, hands off!'' He spoke vehemently in English, 
forgetting such few words of Arabic as he had slowly 
and laboriously acquired before leaving England. ''I 
tell you I don't want a whole crowd! Oh, hang it all, 
leave those things alone, can't you!" 
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4 SANDS OF GOLD 

He was growing exasperated by the Arabs' calm dis- 
regard of his injunctions; and at that moment a voice 
he knew accosted him in hearty accents. 

"Preston! Bless my soul, is it you, my boy? I say, 
I say, this is good luck!" 

Keith turned, half impatiently, and found himsdf 
face to face with an old friend of his family. Sir James 
Seton, the Head of one of the most important Irrigation 
Departments in Egypt, who, as Keith might have remem- 
bered if he had been less occupied with his own affairs, 
had lived for many years in a flat in Cairo. 

' * Sir James ! Well, this is luck ! You live here, don't 
you? I'm ashamed to say I'd forgotten that!" 
> ''Well, you've remembered now," returned Sir James 
heartily. * * And just in time. You 're staying here ? ' ' 

' * For the night, yes. I 'm off to El-Hanim to-morrow. ' ' 

''Really? Well, you 11 come home with me for the 
night. I've one visitor already — come out by your boat, 
of course. Miss Coradine — ^met her, did you!" 
"I think not. ' ' He smiled. ' ' Probably Miss Coradine 
travelled first class. I was second." 

"Very sensible of you. Always go second myself if 
I 'd my way. Come along, come along. Denise is waiting 
for us in the motor. I came back for a box she'd for- 
gotten. By the way, where 's your baggage?" 

"Heaven knows," said Keith ruefully. "Some of 
these brigands seized upon it, and probably by now it's 
vanished for good." 

"Oh, not so bad as that," said Sir James, smiling. 

' ' All this noise means nothing, you know — soon gfet used 

to it. Just tell me. what you've got, and what you want 

for the night, and 111 see to it." 

Accordingly, by some magic as yet incomprehensible 
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SANDS OF GOLD 5 

to Eeitby his bag was reclaimed from the clamorous 
throng and he himself shepherded in the direction of the 
motor-car, which stood, snorting impatiently, outside the 
station. 

*' Sorry to keep you waiting, Denise," said Sir James 
cheerily. ' * I Ve been fortunate enough to capture a sec- 
ond guest, for the night at least. May I introduce him 
to you? Mr. — ^I beg pardon — ^Dr. Preston, Miss Cora- 
dine.'^ 

'^I hear we have been fellow-passengers on the Mol- 
davia/^ said Eeith as the car glided through the streets, 
humming like a vast beehive beneath the clear green of 
the evening sky. ''But of course you, from the giddy 
eminence of the First Saloon, couldn't be expected to 
realise the existence of the Second Class!** 

* ' Don 't be so cutting ! ' ' Denise Coradine smiled. * ' I 
travelled first simply as a sort of parcel — care of the Cap- 
tain — and I got frightfully bored with the other people. 
They hadn't an idea except bridge, and I used to long to 
be invited to the second-class concerts, and games tourna- 
ments." 

**You don't care for bridge?" 

''I simply detest it. Of course it makes one a sort 
of outsider, and people say in a very contemptuous voice, 
*You don't play bridge!' as though they thought you 
belonged to a lower order of intelligence." 

"Too bad!" Sir James laughed. '* You'll have to 
learn to play after all." 

''There's no need!" She smiled mischievously, show- 
ing charming teeth. "I've done something much more 
effective! I've learnt to play chess, and now when some 
particularly aggressive person tries to snub me before 
other people, I look very superior and say in a bored 
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voice, *0h, no, I don't play bridge— but I simply adore 
chess I Do you play f ' " 

The men laughed. 

''And then?'' 

*' Well, in nine cases out of ten they don% and have to 
own up, looking quite awed by my supposed superiority. 
You see*' — she smiled again, and even in the dusk Keith 
could see her eyes sparkling — ^''they don't know that I 
can only play the tiniest bit, and that almost anyone can 
beat me!" 

"You shall play me some day,'* threatened Sir James. 
"I've never yet met a woman who could play chess. 
They have wonderful flashes of brilliance, their intuitive 
faculty stands them in good stead, but they can't sus- 
tain logical effort for long enough." 

As he spoke the car stopped, and Sir James sprang 
out and helped Denise to alight. 

"Here we are, and I expect you're both of you starv- 
ing." 

"I'm not very hungry, but I'm fearfully dusty," said 
Denise gaily. "Is this your flat? But what a fascinat- 
ing street and is that really the Nile flowing under that 
bridge?" 

"It is — ^but you'll have plenty of time to see it to- 
morrow," said Sir James prosaically. "You shall see 
Cairo to your heart's content later on, but in the mean- 
time you must come in and rest." 

"Very well," said Denise, turning away obediently 
from the many-coloured panorama of Eastern life which 
was still passing restlessly up and down the dusky street. 
"If you 11 promise to take me exploring to-morrow " 

"I say. Sir James, I really don't like to inflict myself 
on you like this," interrupted Keith apologetically. 
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*'Let me just come in and say how d'you do to Lady 
Seton, and then I'll get away to some hotel for the 
night/' 

'' Rubbishy my boy/' The older man slipped his arm 
through Keith's quite affectionately. '*Lady Seton will 
be charmed to see you; and as for room, we've got a big 
flat and are only too glad to fill it. " 

Without further ado he led the two through the big 
entrance hall, where a sleepy-looking Arab, clad in rather 
soiled white garments and a red fez, rose salaaming from 
his seat ; and unlocked the door of his flat with a key of 
peculiar pattern. 

*'Here we are, and dinner is just ready, I should say," 
he remarked jovially, sniflSng the odour of roast chicken 
which floated through a half-open door into the square 
vestibule. "Isobel, are you there, m^ dear? Here's 
Miss Coradine, safe and sound." 

Instantly a door was flung open and Lady Seton ap- 
peared with outstretched hands. 

**Denise! You poor child — ^how tired you must be! 
Come along in. I 'm delighted to see you at last ! ' ' 

She kissed her visitor warmly ; and then, still holding 
her hand, turned to Keith, who stood by her husband 
looking rather embarrassed. 

"Is it— why, is it really Keith Preston!" She wel- 
comed him cordially. **My dear Keith, what good wind 
has blown you to Cairo?" 

*'I met him coming off the train," said her husband, 
"and persuaded him to stay the night with us instead of 
going to a hotel." 

"I'm afraid you 11 think it horribly cool of me," re- 
joined Keith apologetically. "Your husband insisted, 
but of course " 
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Lady Seton shook her head vigorously. 

**Cool — ^no! I^m absolutely delighted to see you, 
Keith ! If you knew the dreariness of my lot, shut up in 
Cairo with a lot of men who think of nothing, year in, 
year out, but irrigation, irrigation, irrigation!'* She 
made a gesture with her pretty hands, and then turned 
to Denise again. ''Come along, child, and get ready for 
dinner. Jim, you'll look after Keith. I'll have a room 
got ready for him in a minute. In the meantime take 
him to your dressing-room. Dinner in ten minutes, so 
you've no time for an elaborate toilet." 

**I only want to feel clean and tidy again," laughed 
Denise as she followed her hostess into the usual high 
and airy bedroom of Egypt. '*I don't think the desert 
sand will ever come out of my hair, and the sun at sea 
has simply scorched me black, but 111 do my best to 
make myself presentable!" 

When they had all taken their places at the round 
dining-table, in the centre of which glowed a huge bowl 
of very English-looking snapdragon in every conceivable 
shade of yellow and pink and cream, Keith found time 
for a glance at his opposite neighbour, and instantly 
awoke to the fact that Miss Coradine was a very pretty 
girl. 

Her colouring was charming, masses of gold-brown 
hair framing a rather round face lighted by big brown 
eyes which in some lights appeared to be flecked with 
gold. Her lashes, which were delightfully long, curled 
upwards at the ends, where they were quite definitely 
tipped with gold, and her skin was of a creamy tan 
which gave added brilliance to the carnation of her com- 
plexion. She was tall, and her figure was well-developed, 
with deep chest and broad shoulders, while her throat 
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rose in a firm column from the collar of her tussore-silk 
frock. The most noticeable thing about Denise Coradine, 
in this the twenty-second year of her age, was the open 
frankness of her look. Under her level brows her eyes 
gazed out, quite straightly and steadfastly ; and yet there 
was so much reserve in the lines of her mouth, so much 
depth in the frankness of her gaze, that no one seeing 
her could ever designate her shallow or stupidly unreti- 
cent. There was nothing aggressive, nothing assertive in 
that straightforward glance. It was rather the look of 
a nice child, who looks out over the world unafraid and 
unashamed ; and yet it held a hint, too, of the mystery 
of womanhood, that mysterj^ which first betrays itself in 
the eyes of a girl. 

For her part, looking across at her fellow-guest, Denise 
saw a tall man, with black hair and a thin, intelligent 
face which in repose looked strangely sad, yet when 
lighted up with a smile lost its look of sadness and grew 
almost boyish. There were lines at the comers of the 
grey eyes and a rather set look about the mouth which 
seemed to hint that Keith Preston was in the middle 
thirties ; yet when, in relating some anecdote of the voy- 
age, he spoke and laughed with animation, he seemed to 
grow visibly and rather puzzlingly younger, and Denise 
owned to herself that she could form no conception as 
to his real age. 

During dinner the conversation was light and discon- 
nected, but with the advent of the oranges and figs which 
form the staple dessert of Cairo residents during the win- 
ter months, Lady Seton turned to Keith with a look of 
interest. 

''You haven't told us what you are going to do at El- 
Hanim, ' ' she said kindly. * ' Tou know, of course, that as 
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a residential resort it has been a failure, and very few of 
the projected buildings have ever got beyond the plans 
on paper." 

''So I have heard," he replied slowly. "It seems a 
pity, for the site must be ideal; and being within an 
easy distance of Cairo it should surely have been a popu- 
lar place. ' ' 

*'Yes. Its decline is one of those mysteries one finds 
hard to solve," said Sir James thoughtfully. '*As you 
say, the site is ideal, good soil, an abundance of water, 
and a very healthy climate — except when the Khamsin 
blows. And yet, after taking up the scheme with the ut- 
most enthusiasm, the promoters suddenly let it drop, and 
now little is left of the projected city but a handful of 
villas, and, of course, the big asylum — or El-Hanim 
Sanatorium, as it is more elegantly called." 

''Just so." For an instant Keith hesitated, his long 
fingers playing with the skin of his orange. **As a mat- 
ter of fact, that is where I am going — ^to the El-Hanim 
Sanatorium." 

An expression of almost violent surprise crossed Sir 
James' face. *' Really f Do you know Phillimore, 
then?" 

' ' Personally, no. He 's the superintendent of the place, 
isn't he? And I'm going there as his assistant — second 
in command, so to speak." 

"Are you really?" Lady Seton asked the question 
rather doubtfully. ' ' But I did not know you had taken 
up this sort of work. I thought — ^we both thought — ^you 
had decided to be a surgeon; of course, everyone 
knows of your brilliant successes in your student 
days." 

Keith changed colour, but he spoke steadily. "I chose 
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this branch after leaving Hospital," he said. ^'I did 
not i^tend to go in for mental work, but" — ^for a second 
he hesitated — ^"circumstances ordained it so." 
Have you had much asylum experience?" 
A fair amount, Sir James. I've given up a post in a 
large asylum in Yorkshire to come out here. Dr. Philli- 
more was a friend of the Head of that place, and it was 
through him I got the chance of the job." 

"I see, I see." Sir James seemed suddenly to become 
aware of his other guest's silence and he turned rather 
fussily towards her. ' * Miss Coradine, what will you have 
— a fig, or a candied fruit? Come, you must at least 
"have a Marron Glacee — ^my wife makes me bring her a 
box every month. Or stay, try some of that genuine 
Turkish Delight. It's stuffed with nuts and almonds and 
all sorts of good things." 

To please him she took a piece of the white-powdered 
sweetmeat ; and then, before her host could speak again, 
she asked Keith a question, looking across the table at 
him with her level gaze. 

*'Do you like asylum work. Dr. Preston?" 

For a moment he hesitated, torn between a wild desire 
to speak the truth, to confess the deep loathing witH 
which the work inspired him, and a conventional impulse 
to answer smooth things to this most searching question. 
Then, inured to deception by many years of self -disci- 
pline, he answered her conventionally. 

**Yes. That is to say, the work is most interesting. 
It is depressing at times, of course, but always full of 
new and unexpected interest." 

She looked at him in silence for a moment, and he 
wondered uncomfortably if her brownr eyes read the truth 
in his face. Then she said — 
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I see. I suppose to some people the study of insanity 
must be very engrossing." 

To his relief Lady Seton cut short the conversation by 
rising from the table, and when she and Denise had left 
the room together Sir James passed the wine and invited 
Keith to help himself with easy geniality. 

Presently he said — 

*^I Wish you'd tell me, Keith, how you came to take 
up asylum work. I rather gathered from your manner 
just now that it wasn't your own choice, but I may have 
been mistaken.'* 

*'How I came to take it upf For a second the grey 
eyes wore a haunted look, as though they beheld some 
bygone scene of horror. *'It was — ^well, through an ac- 
cident. I mean, I never intended making a study of the 
brain, of mental disease, until — ^until something hap- 
pened which forced my hand." 

*'I see." Sir James was rather mystified by this 
speech. *'You have studied the subject thoroughly, I 
suppose?" 

*'0h, yes, I've been through all the routine." He 
laughed a little drearily. *'I've been abroad, too, had a 
few months in Paris, Vienna, Berlin. After that I was 
assistant for some time to Sir Alfred Warburton — ^you 
know his name, of course? — and finally I got the post 
I spoke of in Yorkshire." 

"Just so. Well, I suppose that by now you find the 
work of interest?" 

*'No." He spoke curtly. *'I don'f^ I find it— but I 
don't want to take advantage of your kindness by grous- 
ing. Sir James. It's my work now, and I suppose I shall 
have to stick to it to the end." 

*' You have no ambition to rise in that branch of your 
profession?" 
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*'None. My ambition, such as it was, died ten years 
ago.- 

Again Sir James looked surprised. ' ' Ten years ? But, 
my boy, you 're not much over thirty, are you T ' 
Thirty-five last birthday." 

So much ! Ah well, your father and I were contem- 
poraries, and if my boy had lived he'd have been about 
your age. Well, well ! Tell me, do you know the Philli- 
mores?" 

''No. Do you?'* 

** Slightly. I've met Phillimore once or twice here in 
Cairo. He has a pretty daughter, whom he brings in now 
and then to a dance, or some other festivity.'* 

*'A pretty daughter, eh?" Keith's tone of pretended 
animation did not deceive the other man, but he rose 
nobly to the occasion. 

*'Yes. CKarmingly pretty; but from all I hear a bit 
of a handful. My wife says she's a minx and will do 
sofne damage before she settles down. Don't give her the 
chance to scratch you with her claws, Kieith!" 

*'No fear!" He laughed. *'I'm immune — scratch- 
proof, and Miss Phillimore will have to look elsewhere 
for a victim." 

''Well, we shall see ! By the way, if you're not bound 
to go on to El-Hanim to-morrow, why not stop on till 
Wednesday and explore Cairo with us first?" 

*'I'd like to immensely." He hesitated. "As a 
matter of fact, I had intended to put in a day's sights 
seeing, but " 

"That's settled, then. We'll have a great day to- 
morrow, and Lady Seton and I will laugh together to 
hear you going into raptures — you and Denise, I mean." 

"It's Miss Coradine's first visit?" 

' ' Yes. She 's just out from England. Her parents are 
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up tlie Nile at present, at Assouan, where they are com- 
piling a wonderful book on the antiquities of Upper 
Egypt. He does the letter-press, and his wife illustrates 
it with the most delightful water-colour sketches." 
An accomplished pair, I suppose?" 
Yes. They're a brilliant couple, absolutely wrapped 
up in each other and in their work. As for Denise, she 
sings and plays like a musician. Nice girl, isn't she? 
And so extremely pretty it's a pleasure just to look at 
her." 

''Yes." Keith's tone was dry, and Sir James smiled 
to himself. '*I should like to hear her sing, but 1 expect 
she is tired." 

''Yes. I heard my wife threaten to send her to bed 
early. But she shall sing to us to-morrow; and you 
know El-Hanim isn't an impossible journey from Cairo. 
You could come down and spend a week-end now and 
again, couldn't you?" 

"But Miss Coradine will be going on to Assouan, won't 
she?" 

The words were out before he could stop them, and 
his face grew hot as he saw the implication his question 
contained. Sir James, however, gave no sign of having 
understood him. 

' ' She will be with us a few weeks first, ' ' he said. * ' Her 
parents are coming down to Luxor presently, and she 
will join them there. So if you get leave pretty soon 
we'll have a little week-end party, shall we?" 

"I should like it very much," returned Keith stolidly; 
and with an inward smile Sir James proposed that they 
should join the others in the drawing-room, a proposal to 
which Keith agreed with an impassive politeness which 
hid a real and vivid eagerness. 



CHAPTER II 

THE El-Hanim Sanatorium stood in a commandiv'g 
position on a piece of rising ground just outside 
the site of what should have been a large and flourishing 
Egyptian town. 

That is to say, had the plans of the prospectors been 
carried out, by now there would have been a big residen- 
tial population enjoying the unrivalled climate, the pure, 
dry air, the unlimited golden sunshine, whose heat was 
always, save in the hottest days of summer, mitigated by 
a delicious desert breeze blowing over leagues of empty 
sand. 

It had seemed a certainty that the town would be 
built. The site was ideal, with abundance of water and 
fertile soil ; and at first there was a rush to buy land as 
one man after another saw the possibilities of the place. 
Elaborate hotels were planned, a golf-course was pro- 
jected, and there were to be shops equalling those of 
Cairo. In fact, nothing was spared — on paper — ^which 
should make El-Hanim a splendid desert pleasure-city. 

And then, almost before the ink on the plans was dry, 
the bubble burst. Whence disillusionment came no man 
could say. The conditions were still ideal ; the Govern- 
ment was ready to make all necesary concessions in the 
way of road-building — even, if it proved desirable, rail- 
road-making. And yet the dream-city remained a dream ; 
and now, five years after its conception, all that had come 
to birth were the big Sanatorium, designed as a hotel de 
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luxe, and a few scattered houses which had been hastily 
run up before the decline in enthusiasm had begun. 

The nearest station was five miles away, and Dr. Phil- 
limore had sent a car to meet his new assistant on this 
brilliantly-fine February afternoon. The chauffeur was 
a Soudanese, whose knowledge of English was apparently 
very limited, so Keith had plenty of time to look about 
him as the car glided along the broad, well-made road, 
which had been completed before it was realised that it 
would never be needed for traffic. 

On either side of the road the desert stretched in illim- 
itable leagues of sand, broken here and there by little 
Arab villages, the white-domed mosques conspicuous 
among the mud huts. Here and there, also, a tiny oasis 
of palm-trees made a grateful break in the drab monot- 
ony, and the sand was humped into fantastic mounds 
and chains of low hills which were covered with tamar- 
isk-bushes and bore a quaint resemblance to the sand- 
dunes of Northern France. 

The air was crisp, the sunshine sparkled over the sand 
with a delightfully cool brightness which was exhilarat- 
ing, and even Keith, on his way to take up a post whose 
contemplation filled him with distaste, felt his spirits rise 
as the car moved swiftly along. 

He saw the Sanatorium long before he reached it; a 
big white building standing high above the surrounding 
desert, with many windows, most of which owned a bal- 
cony, a flat roof with a parapet encircling it, and-^ 
ominous sign — a high wall enclosing the whole with an 
austerity somewhat softened here and there by the 
boughs of purple bougainvillea which overhung the top 
at frequent intervals. 

Against the cloudless blue sky the place, on its high 
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eminence, bore a not unfriendly look. It is true many 
of the windows were barred, but the balconies were gay 
with flowers, and the green shutters and white walls gave 
a Moorish appearance to the whole which was picturesque 
and pleasing. 

The big gate in the wall was bolted and barred, but a 
hoot from the motor-horn brought two Arabs in white 
robes and scarlet sashes speedily to the spot, and as the 
car glided through the opening Keith looked about him 
with interest. 

The gardens were immensely large and surprisingly 
full of flowers. Great scarlet poinsettias stood out 
against a background of dark trees. Masses of velvety 
petunias filled the nearer beds, and over all was a riot- 
ous tangle of gold and red nasturtiums which looked 
unexpectedly English here in the desert. The air was 
balmy and full of a gentle fragrance from some shrub 
or flower; and though to an English eye there was an 
absence of turf, the few small lawns were beautifully 
green and soft between the walks of sand beaten smooth 
and hard. 

Seen nearer, the Sanatorium proved even more delight- 
fully picturesque than it had appeared in the distance. 
Later, Keith learned that it had been erected by a firm 
of enterprising native builders, who had expected to sell 
it when completed to a famous German hotel proprietor. 
Luckily German taste had not been consulted in the 
building, and instead of being the usual glaring Conti- 
nental caravanserai, El-Hanim was an Eastern-looking 
building with pillared balconies, a tremendously long 
verandah resembling an arcade in some Moorish town, 
and great carved doors set in very high arched door- 
ways. 
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The car did not stop, however, at the big door, but 
glided round a comer of the huge building and drew up 
almost inmxediately in front of a much smaller house, 
which, built in the same flamboyant style, with arches 
and pillared balconies and flat, i)arapet-girdled roof, 
was evidently the private abode of the Superintendent 
of the Sanatorium. - 

This, too, was gay with flowers. Huge masses of pink 
and white geraniums overhung all the balconies, orange- 
trees in tubs were set along the broad verandah which 
ran round the house, and there was a delicious scent of 
some syringa-like blossom in the air. 

The car drew up in front of a low flight of steps lead- 
ing on to the verandah; and as Keith descended a mid- 
dle-aged man came hastily forward to meet him with 
outstretched hand. 

'^Dr. Preston? Come in, won't you? You'll forgive 
me not meeting you, but I was rather rushed to-day and 
I knew Sambo would bring you out safely." 

Keith shook the offered hand, instinctively liking the 
man ; and the doctor, with a few directions in Arabic to 
the servant, who stood waiting beside the car, turned and 
led the way from the verandah into a big, cool hall, 
paved with black and white tiles, and from thence into 
what was apparently his private room. 

''Well have a cup of tea, shall we?" He pulled for- 
ward a chair for his visitor. '*My daughter is out this 
afternoon, so we won't bother to go into the drawing- 
room." 

He sounded a small brass gong which stood on the in- 
laid ebony table beside him, and when another servant — 
clad in the universal livery of white and red — entered 
the room he spoke to him in fluent Arabic which made 
Keith open his eyes in admiration. 
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' * I shall never be able to speak like that, ' ' he said with 
an impulsiveness which pleased the other man. ''I sup 
pose your servants understand English?" 

''Very little." Dr. Phillimore hesitated a moment, 
then appeared to take a resolve. ''I don't want to talk 
shop just now, but I may as well tell you this. All the 
servants are natives, and I don't encourage them to learn 
English. You see, many of the patients are English or 
American, and it's not wise to have too ready a channel 
of communication between the patients and the servants, 
as most of the latter live in the Arab village and go 
home every night." 

'*I see. But the attendants — ^they are Europeans?'' 

*'0h, yes. They are all right, of course — ^thoroughly 
trustworthy. But with the natives there is always the 
question of baksJiish, and. we don't want any bribery 
going on here.'* 

At that moment the Arab returned with the tea-tray, 
which he placed on the inlaid table at his master's side, 
and, rather to Keith's amusement, the doctor gravely 
proceeded to make the tea himself with a good deal' 
of manipulation of the silver caddy and spirit- 
kettle. 

*'No Arab can make tea," he observed as he watched 
the blue flame beneath the kettle critically. ''Coffee — 
yes. Achmed, our cook, makes the most delicious coffee, 
French, Turkish, Viennese, any style you like ; but when 
it comes to tea he's a failure." 

"So you make it yourself," said Keith with a smile, 
his heart warming to his new chief, who on clo^e inspec- 
tion proved to be a tall, fair-haired man, still young- 
looking in spite of a few gray hairs and an air of settled 
gravity, which was doubtless the result of his arduous 
and responsible work at El-Hanim. 
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Yes, when Celia is not at home." He judged the 
moment ripe for pouring out the boiling water. ''She 
laughs at me, but there is quite a rivalry between us as 
to which of us brews the best tea." 

* * iJ'ours looks excellent, ' ' said Keith, accepting the cup 
Dr. Phillimore gave him. *'No milk, thanks, and no 
sugar." 

''Lemon?" 

"Nothing, thanks. I like tea plain." 

"So do I." He beamed on his assistant. "It's the 
proper way to drink it, of course. Will you have a date- 
sandwich? They're quite good, I assure you." 

An hour passed easily as they sat chatting, at first over 
the tea-cups, and later over some excellent cigarettes; 
but at six o'clock Dr. Phillimore rose with obvious re- 
luctance. 

"You 11 like to see your rooms. We dine at eight. 
I'll send Mackenzie to you. He's one of the attendants 
who valets me a bit, and hell do the same for you." 

"Thanks, but I'm quite used to looking after myself." 
Keith smiled, and Dr. Phillimore was struck, as Denise 
Coradine had been, by the contrast between the young 
man's face when in repose and when, as now, it was 
animated with a smile. In the former case it was 
strangely, inexplicably sad, but when the smile flashed 
out it looked younger and far happier. "But, I say, 
mayn't I come round with you? I'll have to begin some 
time" — ^the phrase struck rather ^ddly on the other 
man's ear — ^"and if you care to take me with you 
now " 

Dr. Phillimore hesitated a moment ; then he sat down 
on the chair from which he had just risen and lighted a 
fresh cigarette. At the same moment there was a pecul- 
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iar scrambling noise at one of the long windows, and a 
large blue cat jumped over the sill and flung itself on 
to the arm of Dr. Phillimore's chair with a loud purr of 
affection. 

'^What a magnificent creature!'' Like many men, 
Keith had a weakness for cats. ''A Persian, of course?'' 

**Yes, a genuine one. I came across it one day in 
the bazars at Cairo — ^in the street of the rug-seller, 
to be exact — ^and was so taken with it that I bought 
it." 

''It really came from Persia originally f" 

''Yes. The caravans which come over the desert 
laden with Persian rugs and so forth often have beauti- 
ful cats tucked snugly in between the bales of merchan- 
dise. The old fellow from whom I bought Hafiz had 
journeyed to Persia himself for his wares, and had 
brought back half a dozen cats." 
Is he full-grown?" 

I think so; he must be well over two years by now. 
Look at the ruff round his heck — and his tail, like a fox's 
brush. Did you ever see such a fine beast outside a 
show?" 

' ' No — ^nor inside either, ' ' said Keith honestly. " He 's 
magnificent — ^and evidently affectionate," he added, as 
the big cat rubbed his head against his master with every 
token of affection. 

' ' Of course. People talk a great d^ of nonsense about 
cats. Call them selfish, secretive, unintelligent, and so 
forth. Well, all I can say is, there's something lacking 
in the people who find cats unsympathetic. A cat is a 
most intelligent animal, and far more methodical than 
a dog. He is discriminating, of course, to a degree un- 
known to a dog, who is hail-fellow-well-met with most 
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people — but that makes his affection all the more worth 
having. Cats are mysterious, certainly, but isn't mys- 
tery always fascinating?" 

*' Quite so," said Keith, smiling in spite of himself at 
the other man's warmth, '*And if looks go for any- 
thing, that cat of yours is wisdom personified." 

**He is a very wise cat," returned Dr. Phillimore 
gravely. '*And I daresay if he could speak he would 
unravel a good many of the secrets of the universe for 
us. A friend of my daughter's wrote some verses to him 
once, of which the concluding lines ran like this: 

'All the world's great secrets hide, 
Cat, within your eyes of gold I' " 

**They are a trifle cruel, aren't they?" Keith asked 
the question quite seriously, though his eyes twinkled, 
but Dr. Phillimore shook his head. 

**Not more so, alas, than humans," he said quietly. 
**Look how cruel men and women are to one another. 
And think what infinite harm is done in this world by 
cruelty. ' ' 

The lingering smile died from Keith's face, which 
turned suddenly grey. 

*'Yes." His voice was loud and discordant. "Men 
and women are cruel to one another — damnably cruel, 
sometimes." 

As though disturbed by Keith's grating tone the cat 
jumped angrily to the ground, and stood looking reprov- 
ingly at the young man with his great yellow eyes ; and 
Dr. Phillimore rose rather abruptly. 

''Well, I must really go round the place. I was going 
to tell you a little of the patients' histories before intro- 
ducing you, but if you don't mind, we'll put that off till 
later, and 1 11 go round alone. If you like to come with 
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me so far I'll show you the arrangement of the place." 

He opened the door and Keith followed him out into 
the big ball, the eat pressing against his master's legs as 
he walked. 

'*The house, of course, is entirely private. It is con- 
nected with the Sanatorium by a covered passage, for 
use at night, or in bad weather," He led the newcomep 
up a flight of shallow stairs ending in a wide gallery, 
with big windows and one of the universal balconies. 
**Here," he tapped at a door as he spoke, **is my room; 
next to it my daughter's. Here, just opposite, is youi^ 
room, with bath-room attached ; and I thought you would 
like a sitting-room up here on account of the view over 
the desert." 

''But this is charming," said Keith, following him into 
a delightfully airy room with cool cream-coloured walls 
and a floor stained a light yellow and highly polished. 
' ' You are really too good to me ; I never expected such a 
splendid room." 

''It is rather nice; and the furniture, most of it, is 
genuine native stuff which I've picked up from time to 
time. That screen, for instance — ^real meshribyeh work, 
looted probably from some palace harem. Beautiful, 
isn't it? — ^like the poetry of lace translated into the 
prose of wood." 

He ran his hand caressingly down the finely-carved 
lattice-work of the screen as he spoke; and again Keith 
felt a real liking for this man, with his enthusiasms, his 
kindly outlook, and his evident joy in the beautiful 
things of life. 

"Downstairs are the sitting-rooms and my sanctum, 
which you have seen. Then one of the attendants, Mac- 
kenzie, of whom I spoke just now, lives here with his 
wife, who is my daughter's maid." 
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"And the rest of the staff?" 

*^They have their quarters in a wing of the main 
building. Here is the door leading to the passage way. ' ' 
He unlocked it as he spoke. "And here" — ^he smiled — 
"is where Hafiz leaves us." 
He does? But why?" 

An instance of the sensitiveness of cat's nerves," 
said Dr. Phillimore with a smile. Then, becoming se- 
rious, he added quietly, "To be plain, Hafiz is made un- 
comfortable by the peculiar mental atmosphere of the 
Sanatorium itself. He is never at ease with any of the 
poor souls in there^ If by chance he encounters them in 
the grounds he becomes distressed, and will never re- 
spond to their advances. Odd, isn't it? Instinct warns 
him, I suppose, of something abnormal, and being an 
animal and therefore absolutely normal himself, his own 
mental processes receive a jar." 

* ^ I see. Yes, he is turning back now. ' ' Keith watched 
interestedly as the big cat, with a parting rub of his head 
against his master's knee, turned suddenly round, and 
holding his magnificent tail very erect, padded slowly 
and daintily down the passage towards the gallery they 
had just quitted. 

"It's his usual trick. He never comes any further. 
Now, if you'll take my advice, you'll have a rest before 
dinner. After to-day ' ' — ^he smiled — ^ * there won 't be any 
time for resting!" 

Keith smiled in return and was about to obey when a 
sudden burst of music smote the silence, and he stopped 
instinctively, realising that it was a musician who played. 

"That's our star player." Dr. Phillimore spoke with 
a kind of reluctant admiration. * ^ Good technique, hasn't 
he? And a marvellous memory." 
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Is he one of the patients?'' 

Yes. A Greek fellow, as handsome as the proverbial 
Greek god, and, in the region of music, as sane as you 
or I." 

*'He is certainly a fine performer." 

** Yes. I invite him, occasionally, to my house to play 
my daughter's grand piano. It is a tremendous treat 
for him, but a rare one." 
Miss Fhillimore plays t" 

Yes. Not particularly well, but she's mad on music^ 
I mean" — ^he amended the phrase hastily — ^''she is pas- 
sionately fond of it." 

At that moment there was a magnificent crash on the 
piano, followed by a series of appalling discords, and 
Dr. Fhillimore frowned. 

^'That means Dimitri's time is up and he is protest- 
ing. I'll have to go and see him. You 11 excuse me, 
won't you? Come down when you like; the house is 
open to you, and, of course, the grounds. The patients 
never come to thd south side of the house, so you won't 
encounter them there." 

He disappeared, and Keith rettiwied to the wide, weU- 
lighted gallery. As he did so he felt something rub 
against his foot, and looking down saw Hafiz making 
overtures, his tail in the air and his neck stretched daint- 
ily up as he rubbed his head against his new acquaint- 
ance. 

* * HaUo, Hafiz ! ' ' Keith stooped to stroke him. ' * You* 
hate insanity, do you? My God, you're a good judge! 
But you don't hate and loathe it one-millionth part as 
much as I do, cat — ^I who have got to live and die with 
it . . . never to be free from it again. And all for one 
moment's careless cruelty!" 
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His face was very sombre as lie entered his own sit- 
ting-room, attended by the purring cat ; and though he 
sat down on the capricious divan and lighted his cigar- 
ette his whole attitude betokened unease of mind, and his 
thoughts were as sombre as his looks. 

**Here it is again, the same old routine, the same mis- 
ery, the same atmosphere of trickery, of cunning, of 
folly which may be only weak, but sometimes proves to 
be criminal . . . the same poor wretches treated with 
alternate kindness and severity ; the same system of pun- 
ishments and rewards . . . the same old hopeless tread- 
mill; and rarely even a gleam of hope for any of the 
poor prisoners.'' 

Unconsciously he spoke the last words aloud, and the 
big blue Persian from his nest on a cushion of the low 
divan looked inquiringly into his face with startled yel- 
low eyes which seemed to ask a question. 

'*0h, it's all right, you handsome creature!"' His 
face softened as he stroked the furry back. * * I 'm used 
to it by now. I'm resigned to Pate. It's only now and 
then I feel like this, when I realise what I really am — a 
prisoner just as much as any of those poor devils over 
yonder." 

Eeassured by his tone, by the touch of his hand, the 
cat subsided once more into a heap on the cushion, his 
paws opening and closing on the satin surface with the 
dainty scratching movement peculiar to cats in mo- 
ments of well-being; and for an hour Keith sat beside 
him looking out into the darkness with eyes which grad- 
ually lost their look of restless misery and grew quiet and 
contemplative, as though their owner were unconsciously 
soothed by the peace and tranquillity of the empty sands. 

He had come to El-Hanim on impulse, wearied by the 
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monotony of the years spent in an asylum on the out- 
skirts of a large Yorkshire manufacturing town. The 
prospect of a sojourn in the desert had been attractive* 
Yet already he repented the step. 

He had liked Dr. Phillimore at the first sight. There 
was something rather winning about the older man's 
personality. His face had none of the keen hardness 
of Keith's former chief, who had been a man born to 
rule those under him by fear rather than by love. True, 
Dr. Seward had been, a very successful Head of his own 
big establishment and Keith had yet to discover whether 
Dr. Phillimore 's enthusiastic, rather boyish manner 
covered real efficiency; but there was a warm humanity 
about the man, with his quick speech, his theories, his 
ideals, which was attractive, and had he met Dr. Philli- 
more in any other capacity Keith would have added him 
gladly to the very small number of those whom he sin- 
cerely trusted and liked. 

But already the deadening influence of the place was 
upon him, bringing with it that hopelessness, that weari- 
ness of life and all pertaining to it, to which Keith was 
so well accustomed. And yet — ^f or a moment a new light 
flashed in his eyes — ^he had acquired something since his 
arrival in Egypt, something which, although it might 
never be more than a memory, was infinitely soothing 
and precious. 

The day he had spent in Cairo with the Setons and 
Miss Coradine was one never to be forgotten. Behind all 
the charm of the wonderful city itself, with its narrow 
bazars glowing with a hundred jewelled colours, heavy 
with a hundred perfumes, with its many mosques rais- 
ing slender minarets from the noisy, crowded streets to 
the brilliant turquoise sky above ; behind all the clamour 
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of the gaUy-robed throngs who passed up and down on 
their mysterious business ; behind all the heat and colour 
and animation which were at once so unusual and so 
picturesque, there lay a more subtle charm, a deeper, 
more infinite mystery. 

He could see Denise Coradine now, as she looked on 
that wonderful day which, although only twenty-four 
hours ago, seemed like a day in another existence. 

She had worn white in compliment to the warmth and 
sunshine of the day; a white serge coat and skirt and 
Panama hat with a black velvet ribbon. The collar of 
her muslin blouse was cut low, leaving her firm throat 
bare, and even her shoes and stockings were white. The 
only touch of colour about her was the pink of the small 
topazes which dangled in her ears, the tint being re- 
peated in the bunch of pale roses which Sir James had 
bought for her from an importunate Arab vendor in the 
street outside their flat. She had looked deliciously cool 
and charming, and her interest in everjrthing she saw 
had brought a wonderful colour to her face, a wonder- 
ful sparkle to her gold-brown eyes. 

There had been one magical moment during the morn- 
ing — a, moment whose memory could even now set his 
pulse beating a shade faster. It had occurred, this en- 
chanted moment, at the entrance to the first mosque they 
had visited, and it had come about very simply. 

In accordance with custom, the sight-seers were 
obliged to wear big yellow slippers over their own foot 
gear, lest the holy place should be defiled by the tread of 
unhallowed feet; and although the experienced Lady 
Seton shuddered at the necessity, she went bravely 
through the ordeal as a concession to her visitors' de- 
sires. 
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When it came to Denise's turn to don the uninviting 
straw slippers she made no protest, but held up one 
slim, white-shod foot to the attendant Arab, that he 
might engulf it in the capacious, and, alas, not altogether 
unoccupied depths of the offered shoe. Unused to stand- 
ing on one foot on a slippery floor, she somehow lost her 
balance, and clutching at the nearest support in order to 
steady herself, laid hold involuntarily on Keith's 
shoulder; and at the touch something electric shot 
through Keith's whole body, thrilling his nerves as 
no other woman's touch had ever before thrilled 
them. 

It was all over in a minute. With a laughing apology 
Denise had righted herself, and with Sir James holding 
her arm had allowed the ceremony of investiture to pro- 
ceed; but to Keith that minute had meant something 
infinitely more important. And as he sat on the bal- 
cony of his room overlooking the desert he remembered 
it so vividly that for a second his iierves thrilled again 
with a fainter, less electric thrill, but with a significance 
which was very real. 

In aU probability he would never meet Miss Coradine 
again. Their ships had passed, and had spoken each 
other in passing; but while hers was surely destined to 
dance lightly over a summer sea until it came to rest in 
some flag-bedecked harbour leading to a green and flow- 
ery land, his was fated to sail on solitarily over a vast, 
unfriendly ocean beneath a lowering sky, and to become 
a derelict at last. 

It had not always been so. Years ago he too had set 
sail gallantly on an untried ocean, on a voyage which 
was to bring him fame and fortune. No vessel had ever 
set forth more propitiously, with fair winds and a fa- 
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Youring sea; but then had come tragedy, swift and un- 
foreseen as a thunderbolt out of a clear sky, and in the 
ensuing shipwreck all had been lost, hope, ambition, 
even, so he said drearily to himself, honour. And since 
that day, ten years ago now, he had voyaged drearily on 
over a black, uncharted sea beneath a dark and moon- 
less sky. 

And so, he told himself, it must be to the end. And 
yet through that forbidding sky had shone suddenly a 
ray of the purest sunlight. And though the clouds had 
closed up again, the darker even for that momentary 
rift, something whispered, with quite irrational force, 
that behind the dark mist the sun still shone, that some- 
where beyond this unfriendly sea lay a fair and smiling 
land, where a man who had made a great and tragic 
mistake might bask in the warm sunshine, feel the balmy 
breeze blow softly, healingly, over his hot forehead. . . . 

Bah! With an impatient exclamation at his own folly 
Keith sprang to his feet, disturbing the kingly Persian, 
who signified his displeasure at these undisciplined move* 
ments by leaping from the divan and flashing through 
the window into the room behind him, where he sat down 
and yawned magnificently, showing a cavernous red 
mouth filled with sharp white teeth, and then proceeded 
to wash his front paws with a superbly casual air, as 
though the operation were not in the least necessary,- 
but served pour passer le temps. 



CHAPTER III 

AT eight o'clt)ck that evening Keith and his host 
dined alone, in a large room furnished very simply, 
although the Persian rugs on the floor and the beau- 
tiful lamps of delicately-coloured glass swinging on 
chains from the elaborately-painted ceiling gave charm 
and dignity to that simplicity. 

The dinner itself was well cooked, a mixture of Euro- 
pean and Egyptian dishes comprising the menu. Bather 
to Keith's disappointment. Miss Phillimore did not ap- 
pear, and her father explained her absence in a few 
words. 

^'My daughter came home late from her ride, and is 
having a Turkish bath,*' he said. **You must know we 
have a perfect bathing equipment here and anything you 
want in that way you can have for the asking.'* 

^'Beallyf But isn't this rather an odd time for a 
Turkish bath?" 

'^Oh, Celia never worries about times and seasons. 
She's rather a spoilt young woman, I'm afraid, but it's 
too late now to mend matters." 

'^Miss Phillimore has lived in Egypt long?" 

"She has been with me for the last five years. Before 
that we were in Munich. I had charge of a large estab- 
lishment there, and of course Celia was able to attend an 
excellent school. The Germans are thorough in educa- 
tion as in everything else." He spoke gravely. ''I only 
hope their thoroughness may never be employed against 
us — ^I mean, of course, against England." 

31 
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'^Ycm think it possiblef " Although this was before 
the war-cloud broke over Europe, Keith was never in- 
clined to dismiss the German bogey too lightly. 

"Qoite." Dr. Phillimore sighed "You know what 
the Hokenzollems are — a race of monomaniacs; and as 
70U and I know well, although the symptoms of mania 
may lie dormant for half a lifetime, the chances are that 
they break out at last" 

"It would be a serious thing for us if the German 
menace took shape." 

"It would indeed. Out here the German influence is 
stranger than many people think; and of course Turkey 
is too near a neighbour for security." He broke off 
with a sigh whicli he changed quickly into a smile. "But 
don't let us talk of suck possible horrors! Surdy in this 
year of grace, 1913, mankind is too highly civilised to re- 
sort to the primitive savagery of war!" 

"Then Miss Phillimore has not lived much in Eng- 
land?" 

"No. Since she was eight years old we've been out 
of the old country. For many things I regret it. I 
thiok a gill's first years should be spent in her own 
land. But it has been unavoidable. I wish, indeed, I 
could send her home to England now; but it is not very 
practicable." 

He broke off while the Arab servant passed noiselessly 
round the table with an excellent stew of pigeons and 
green peas. When the man had retired he continued 
as thou^ there had been no break in the conversation. 

"It isn't easy for a man to bring up a child alone, 
especially when the child is a girL There are hundreds 
of things a mother can do which are imx>ossible for a 
man, and I am unfortunately circumstanced in that 
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neither of my sisters will condescend even to visit me in 
what they call a mad-house." 

**I suppose" — ^Keith spoke diflSdently— ''it would not 
be possible for Miss Phillimore to make her home with 
her aunts?" 

Dr. Phillimore laughed rather unwillingly. **Well, 
they have both offered the child a home ; but to tell the 
truth, I don't quite see Celia dans cette galere! You 
must know that one of my sisters is the wife of a Dean, 
and Celia and a Deanery wouldn't — er — ^fit. The other 
is a maiden lady, living in a tiny village on the Thames, 
and having all the virtues of the old maid as well as 
all her vices ; an overwhelming affection for parrots and 
pug-dogs, a horror of anything she calls advanced, and 
an innate dread of burglars which can only be assuaged 
by a complete tour of the house every night when the 
maids have gone to bed." 

Keith laughed. 

''I don't wonder Miss Phillimore prefers El-Hanim 
— even with the patients thrown in." 

"Quite so. But is it the life for a young girl — ^no 
woman at hand except her maid? You know, all the 
patients are men." 

''Is that so?" 

"Yes. There are only twenty-five, all told. Of course 
the building could accommodate a lot more, but the 
authorities don't like the idea of a crowd out here. 
You see we are practically alone. No other Europeans 
at hand, except a stray engineer or two, and for many 
reasons we don't want a huge mob of — of irresponsible 
people here." 

"You have the full number in just now?" 

"Yes. Of course the conditions — ^having so few — 
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make the place ideal for those who are here; plenty of 
room and air and space generally, and magnificent 
grounds. The drawback is, it is hard to get attendants 
to stay. You see, Cairo is quite out of reach for their 
hours off duty, and there is really nothing for them to 
do. There is a little Moorish cafe in the village which, 
under protest, I allow them to visit occasionally, and 
they have recreation rooms, and so on ;' but of course the 
staff is small, and I daresay the poor beggars do get a 
bit fed-up with life out here in the desert." 

The dinner ended with some excellent cheese made of 
goats' milk, and a dessert of luscious oranges, dates, and 
figs ; after which, Dr. Phillimore suggested they should 
take their coffee in the drawing-room with his daughter. 

Nothing loth — ^for by this time Keith was keenly 
anxious to see Miss Phillimore — ^he assented, and the 
two men crossed the tiled hall and entered the drawing- 
room, which was as yet untrodden ground to the new- 
comer. 

This proved to be an immensely long and lofty room, 
whose extreme length was broken up by pillars which 
intersected it here and there, and by one or two arched 
recesses or alcoves. The floor was of some very light 
wood, stained and polished to a curious, almost golden, 
tint, and the few rugs which lay about on its shining 
surface were of dim but fascinating hues of rose and 
green and blue. 

The furniture, with tie exception of a full-sized grand 
piano, was suggestively Eastern. There were many low 
divans covered with huge soft cushions in every colour 
and shape. All the seats were low and cushiony, and for 
those accustomed to sit on high-backed English chairs 
substitutes had to be found in the many ebony stools, 
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inlaid with silver or mother-o '-pearl, which were dotted 
about the room. On the walls, which were distempered 
a pale grey above a border of Moorish tiles, were hung 
a few pieces of Egyptian tapestry. 

One remarkable omission was the absence of ornament. 
There were no photographs in silver frames, no bits of 
china, though on a shelf against the wall were ranged a 
very few choice pieces of Egyptian pottery in wonderful 
hues of blue and brown. There were very few books, and 
the top of the piano, which in many semi-artistic homes 
is made the resting-place of countless photograph frames, 
flower-vases, and even plant-pots, was austerely bare in 
its shining blackness. 

The room was lighted by a remarkably soft and charm- 
ing glow ; and looking up, Keith saw more of the hanging 
lamps, beautiful in their subtle mystery of shape and 
colour, which he had already admired in other parts of 
the house. 

There were three very long and wide windows on one 
side of the room, but they were at present hidden by 
curtains of thick greeny-blue silk, embroidered boldly 
here and there with big ornaments in queer shades of 
orange. 

And everywhere there were flowers; but not flowers 
as Keith was accustomed to see them in English draw- 
ing-rooms. Here were no prettily-arranged vases, no 
delicately-filled bowls. Here were huge masses of blos- 
som, great clumps of scarlet poinsettias, which burned 
like flame against the melancholy grey of the walls; big 
banks of some shrub bearing a white, trumpet-shaped 
flower which gave out a strong scent ; branches of flower- 
ing almond-blossom, whose delicate pink and white looked 
out of place beside the wicked red poinsettias. There 
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were other flowers, too, in odd comers, great clusters 
of something which looked like jasmine, covered with 
giant stars ; and at the foot of a pillar stood a tub bear- 
ing a rose-tree in fullest bloom. 

So much for the room; and Keith, who possessed in 
addition to mental shrewdness a very keen sense of per- 
sonality, felt a quickening of his interest in the woman 
who had made of the room this strange, un-English 
place. 

Miss Phillimore was curled up in a comer of one of the 
biggest, most luxurious divans, one foot tucked under 
her as she lay, the other, clad in silk stocking and small 
suede shoe, swinging idly beneath the hem of her blue- 
grey silk frock. Beside her on the divan was an enor- 
mous box of Turkish Delight, and a silver case full of 
thin Russian cigarettes. At her elbow a small table 
held a tray of beaten brass, on which were a small copper 
coffee-pot and a tiny but exquisite coffee-cup of porce- 
lain, in a holder of glass inlaid with gold. In addition 
to the coffee there was a little Turkish bowl filled with 
sugar, a plate of curious-looking cakes, and a small dish 
full of some pinky stuff which was unfamiliar to Keith, 
though he afterwards knew it to be rgse-leaf preserve. 

But it was Miss Phillimore herself who riveted Keith's 
interest after that one cursory glance at her surround- 
ings. Somehow he had not expected her to look like this. 
Unconsciously he had been building up a mental picture 
of some splendid young Amazon, who rode superbly, was 
radiantly healthy, and probably hearty and hail-fellow- 
well-met with every newcomer. He had expected to find 
her handsome, remembering the Setons' description of 
her ; but his mental picture of her did not in one respect 
resemble the truth, 
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What he saw was a small, fragile-looking person, of an 
essentially feminine type. Miss Phillimore had indeed 
all the outward attributes of an expensive wax-doll; 
golden hair, big blue eyes, thick, short eyelashes, and a 
complexion which realised the hackneyed description of 
a wild-rose. Her hands and feet were almost incredibly 
small, her skin dazzlingly fair, and the teeth with which 
she was crunching a cake were exactly like small white 
pearls. 

Yet never did any woman look less like a wax-doll. 

The insipidity which characterises wax faces was 
startlingly absent. No one looking at Miss Phillimore 
could doubt that here was a girl of an almost insolent 
personality, a girl full of character of some sort, a girl 
who could only be dominated by some force stronger 
than herself, a force, one would think, hard to encounter. 
Her eyes were of a brilliant forget-me-not blue, but for 
all their bright colour they were oddly deep, with the 
misty depth which one associates with darker eyes ; and 
there was something in their very depth, something 
haunting, unfathomable, which made Keith say to him- 
self, with all a mental student's quickness — **This girl 
has a secret," — followed by the second flash — ^**I wonder 
what it is?" 

Miss Phillimore acknowledged her father's introduc- 
tion with a kind of careless courtesy which rather irri- 
tated Keith. It was as though she said, in so many 
words — 

**I suppose we shall have to become acquainted, but 
don't expect me to get excited over your arrival here!" 

Greetings over. Dr. Phillimore laid his hand kindly 
on his daughter's shoulder. 

*'Did you have a nice ride, Celia?'' 
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Pretty fair." She spoke indifferently, in. a rather 
drawling voice. **Mazeppa was a perfect fiend at first, 
but I schooled him till he hadn 't a whimper left in him. 
That was why I was so late. I didn't want to go through 
all the bother again to-morrow." 

Dr. Phillimore frowned. 

*'I told you Mazeppa wasn't a fit horse for you to 
ride. Why didn't you take Fatma, or one of the oth- 
ers?" 

' ' Fatma ! That old sheep ! ' ' She shrugged her small 
shoulders disdainfully. '*I'd as soon ride a donkey, like 
the tourists in Cairo! Mazeppa 's a devil, but he's a 
beauty all the same!" 

Dr. Phillimore said no more, but clapping his hands 
sharply, gave an order to the Arab who answered the 
summons. 

*'I suppose that coffee and those horrible little cakes 
have been your dinner," he said rather curtly, and the 
girl laughed provokingly. 

'*Yes. But they aren't horrible cakes. Dr. Preston, 
you will have to try one. They're honey-cakes, made 
from the green honey of Mecca, and I'm as fond of them 
as any native woman!" 

**I've had an excellent dinner already," said Keith, 
smiling. **But I must try one, to test their excellence." 

When the coffee came he noticed with some surprise 
that Miss Phillimore made no effort to pour it out, and it 
was Dr. Phillimore who handed him one of the exquisite 
cups in its holder of gold and glass. 

She did rouse herself sufficiently to hand him the 
plate of cakes, even indicating, by a flick of her small 
finger, which one she wished him to take ; and although 
Keith would much have preferred to enjoy his coffee to 
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the accompaniment of one of his host's excellent cigar- 
ettes, he had no choice but to obey that imperious finger. 

Presently, after glancing round the room, Keith 
asked. **Do you play, Miss Phillimore? I see you've a 
lovely Steinway there." 

'*Yes. It's a nice piano," she said rather listlessly. 
*'I play, of course — ^badly, but that doesn't matter. The 
composers aren't here to listen to me murdering their 
efforts, and it all helps to pass the time." 

' ' Will you play to me some day ? ' ' Keith loved music. 
**It will be a treat to me if you will." 

'*Yes. Some time — ^not to-night." 

She spoke in an off-hand manner which did not seem 
to promise much hope ; but with the rapidity of lightning 
she seemed to change her mind, and springing up from 
the divan, ran swiftly across the room to the corner 
where the ebony blackness of the piano made a dusky 
blur against the grey wall. With the same swiftness of 
movement she took her seat before the instrument and 
ran her fingers over the keys with an impatient air. 

''Well, what shall it be? Schumann, Liszt, Chopin?" 

''Chopin, please. Do you know his Pantasie Im- 
promptu?" It was one of his favourite pieces. 

"I know it, yes." Her voice sounded hurried. *'But 
— no, Chopin's vieux jeu; I want something modern, 
Debussy for choice. Do you know this — Reflets dans 
Veau — ^that's its name ... it's difficult, not a bit at- 
tractive at first ; but somehow it allures, fascinates . . . 
through its very oddness, I suppose." 

She began to play, and Keith leaned back in his cush- 
ioned chair to listen. If the piece was odd, so, truly, was 
the interpretation thereof. No one could have said Miss 
Phillimore played well. Her technique was faulty, her 
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memory, so it seemed, unreliable. She did not always 
play the right notes, and her involuntary discords were 
a. good deal more bizarre than those introduced by the 
composer. But that she had temperament no sensitive 
listener could have doubted ; and it was by reason of this 
that her performance, with all its inaccuracy, all its 
defiance of the laws of harmony, had a strange and quite 
original charm. Here and there a passage was inter- 
preted with the utmost fire and passion, and the next 
moment there came a few bars given with such extraor- 
dinary delicacy of touch, such unique gradations of 
colour, that a musician, hearing those passages alone, 
would have placed the player in a high rank. A little 
further on would come a difficult run shamelessly bung- 
led; and the whole performance was such a peculiar 
blending of mediocrity and finish that by the time the 
odd piece was concluded Keith was quite unable to form 
any definite opinion as to the pianist's powers. 

That she herself was under no delusion as to her own 
capabilities was evident by her petulant outburst as she 
rose. 

* * I can 't play it ! Only God knows how I dare attempt 
it! You needn't bother to tell me polite fibs, Dr. Pres- 
ton. I know you think it horrible, and so it is!" 

''But I don't " 

She cut him short. 

''Then you ought to. There's another Debussy — one 
of the Arabesques — ^that I love, but I'm not going to 
murder it. If only you could hear it played " 

She checked herself suddenly, and an expression which 
was almost furtive fiitted over her face. 

"Yes?" Keith spoke interrogatively. 

For a second she hesitated. Then she looked at her 
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father, and Keith fancied there was a faint flavour of 
defiance in her tone as she answered, after that invol- 
untary pause. 

'*I was going to say, if you could hear Dimitri Mon- 
tharides play that Debussy you would be able to see the 
beauties I only succeed in concealing." 

She had left the piano as she spoke, and now she sat 
down on a low seat at a little distance and gazed ahead 
of her, her hands clasped loosely round her knees. 

''Dimitri Montharides?'' 

There was another short silence. Then Dr. Phillimore 
said, speaking unwillingly, as one who would fain keep 
silence yet is forced into speech — 

''One of the patients — ^the Greek fellow I told you 
about. We heard him playing to-night.'* 

"Dimitri has been playing to-night f 

It was Celia who spoke. Her voice was languid and 
drawling as before, but as he looked at her Keith re- 
ceived an odd impression that her apparent indifference 
concealed a strong and vivid eagerness, that her whole 
being had stiffened suddenly, as though the soul, the 
inner core of her being, had received some inaudible 
call — ^inaudible, at least, to others — ^which had trans- 
formed weariness into vigour, indifference into keen and 
almost startling interest. Having as yet no key to the 
girl's personality, Keith was quite unable to account for 
that sudden change; and indeed the first fleeting im- 
pression was superseded by a very tenacious notion that 
the conversation was in some way displeasing to Dr. 
Phillimore. 

The doctor's tone as he answered his daughter's ques- 
tion was dry. 

"Yes, He played longer than usual, and there was 
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one of the usual scenes when he was told to leave the 
piano. '* 

*'A scene! What kind of scene!" 

Although her voice was quiet, to Keith's fancy there 
was a pulsing undertone of something — could it be 
anger? — ^in it as she asked the question. 

**The usual kind. Dimitri became excited, and had 
to be severely spoken to and threatened with the ordi- 
nary punishment — ^no piano for three days — ^before he 
gave in and quieted down.'' 

Dr. Phillimore spoke eoldly, but Keith hardly noticed 
that in his surprise that he spoke at all. He had gath- 
ered from the few words his chief had let drop during 
dinner that the affairs of the asylum were never dis^ 
cussed before Miss Phillimore, that no details of the 
patients' symptoms nor their treatment were ever spoken 
of; and yet Dr. Phillimore had spoken quite openly, with 
a peculiar readiness to explain which was at variance 
with his own previous assertions. 

*'Poor Dimitri!" In her tone there was, to Keith, a 
perceptible hint of mockery. *' After all, there is noth- 
ing particularly insane in wishing to play the piano. 
I 'm afraid if riding a hobby to death is insanity a good 
many of us are insane!" 

She got up slowly as she spoke, and held out her hand 
to Keith. 

'* Good-night. I'm going to bed. My tussle with 
Mazeppa has tired me, I think. He nearly pulled my 
arms out ; but he had to give in, so that was quite satis- 
factory!" 

*'Was it worth it. Miss Phillimore!" Keith spoke 
on impulse, and wondered afterwards why he had done 
no, **If the horse was such an intractable beast couldn't 
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you have found something else to ride? You see, if you 
had not been able to master him '' 

'*But I wds able to.'' For a moment her blue eyes 
met his, and now there was no trace of languor in her 
voice. '* There is always satisfaction in mastering — any- 
thing; and though it killed me I would never, fiever give 
in when I had made up my mind not to.'' 

She shot a glance at her father as she spoke, and for 
one wild moment Keith thought he saw an expression of 
hatred — or was it only malice? — ^in her eyes. So pointed 
had her manner become that for a second Keith felt a 
most uncomfortable sense of embarrassment, as though 
he had been a witness to something which should not 
have been seen. But Dr. Phillimore's face remained 
impassive, and Keith told himself he was surely ab- 
surdly fanciful. 

A moment later the girl vanished through a curtained 
archway behind her, and after a few minutes more had 
passed Keith was glad to take advantage of Dr. Philli- 
more's suggestion that they should retire to bed also. 

' ' Breakfast at seven-thirty. /We keep early hours here 
on account of the climate." After a moment he added 
kindly, *'I hope you will be happy here, Preston. The 
work is trying, I know, but even life in a Sanatorium has 
its alleviations, as I hope you'll find." 

**I'm sure of that," returned Keith heartily. *'I be- 
lieve I'm beginning to fall under the spell of Egypt 
already ! At any rate I like to feel I 'm in the desert ! ' ' 

Later on he repeated the assertion; to himself this 
time. 

' * By Jove ! I 'm glad to feel I 'm here, with the desert 
all round me. Egypt's a wonderful country. I used 
to laugh at the proverb about the Nile water, but, upon 
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my word, I'm beginning to understand the saying/' 

He. went out, py jama-clad, to the balcony, and pulling 
forward a low chair, sat down and lighted a final cigar- 
ette. Mindful of his host's counsel regarding mosqui- 
toes, he had put out his light before opening the win- 
dows of his room, and now the moonlight flooded bal- 
cony and room alike with a great wash of silver. 

So brilliant was the warm moonshine that objects were 
plainly visible, as though etched in ink against the gleam- 
ing background. The Arab village looked to be barely 
a stone 's-throw off; and a clump of ragged palms behind 
the white-washed mosque stood out with a surprising 
effect of nearness. 

Here and there were queer shadows, blue and mauve, 
on the sand — ^shadows cast by small, hump-backed foot- 
hills, which would otherwise have remained almost in- 
visible. Everything was very silent save for the 
occasional yelp of some village cur, disturbed in his un- 
easy slumbers ; or the distant bark of a jackal, hunting 
his prey in the waste places of the earth. Now and then 
a loud croaking betokened the presence of frogs in some 
neighbouring pool; but for the most part there was a 
benign silence, and as Keith sat there, alone, he felt a 
strange peace stealing into his soul. 

Surely here, if anywhere, he might lose a little of his 
restless weariness, might be free, if for a short time only, 
of the haunting burden of his own folly — somehow to- 
night he could not call it sin. Out here in the desert it 
should be easy to forget what one did not wish to remem- 
ber, and for the first time for ten years Keith asked him- 
self, in earnest, whether the penance which he had 
voluntarily undertaken when he sacrificed hope, ambi- 
tion, all his dreams of a career, had not been out of all 
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proportion to that which it was intended to expiate. 

Well ! That was a problem which only time — ^perhaps 
not even that— could solve; and with a shrug of the 
shoulders he dismissed the subjects from his thoughts and 
fell to contemplating an enigma which was nearer at 
hand. 

For he had realised by this time that Dr. PhiUimore's 
daughter was in the nature of a riddle. 

There was something odd about her manner, a kind 
of suppressed eagierness, a keen mental activity which 
seemed to betoken a soul all afire with restless energy, 
a kind of hard brilliance which glittered like the facets 
of a diamond. And yet, for all this glitter, all this 
brilliance, he could not think the girl was happy. There 
was a hint of — could it be tragedy? — ^in her eyes whicli 
was vaguely disquieting; and her manner, her piano- 
playing, even her little tricks of speech and gesture, were 
alive with a queer kind of temperamental quickness 
which made her seem strangely untrue to type. 

It seemed to him — his mind groping vaguely after 
similes — as though a wild-rose, delicate and frail, were 
endowed with the characteristics of some extraordinary 
tropical orchid, exotic, uncanny, almost wicked in its 
queer shape and colour ... as though some charming, 
soft-plumaged little bird possessed the strength — ^per- 
haps the ruthlessness — of the mighty eagle. 

Her manner when she alluded to the severity of the 
schooling she had given her horse had been quite defi- 
nitely the manner of one unused to, perhaps intolerant 
of, weakness. She had looked for a second almost cruel 
as she said that; and again, when in answer to Keith's 
question she had said she would never give in, her voice 
had been as hard as steel. 
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Suddenly, without, so far as he knew, one connecting 
thought, Keith's mind reverted to the wonderful music 
he had heard earlier in the evening, as he stood with Dr. 
Phillimore in the passage leading to the Sanatorium. 
That had been the playing of a musician, and yet he 
knew the man who played to be a madman. For a mo- 
ment he wondered, with an intensity that surprised him- 
self, what manner of man this mad musician might be. 

A Greek, Dr. Phillimore had said, and handsome as 
the proverbial god. Dimitri Montharides ... he re- 
peated the words slowly to himself; and as he did so 
he had a sudden mental vision of Miss Phillimore 's face 
as she mentioned the name of the mad musician. Surely 
there had been something strange in her manner as slie 
spoke of , the man, something odd in her look as she lis- 
tened to her father's dry account of the scene which 
followed the cessation of the music. And yet, what con- 
nection could there possibly be between Miss Phillimore 
and one of the patients under her father's charge f 

At last, but not till it was really late, he rose and re- 
entered his room, meaning to seek in slumber some respite 
from his own speculations. 

Yet though he was physically weary sleep was long in 
coming; and as he lay beneath his mosquito-curtains lie 
still puzzled over the meaning of the look in the myste- 
rious blue eyes as she flashed that glance of hatred or 
malice at her father ; still heard the odd inflection of her 
voice as she said — ^''Though it killed me I would never 
give in. .* . ." 

And when at length he fell asleep the vague figure of 
the handsome, unknown Greek haunted his dreams with 
a persistency which held something sinister, something — 
was it, could it be — ^prophetic ? 



CHAPTER IV 

OWING possibly to his midnight speculations, Keith 
overslept himself in the morning, and did npt ar- 
rive downstairs for breakfast until Dr. Phillimore had 
finished his meal. 

Miss Phillimore, however, was still at the table, and 
the doctor cut short Keith's apologies with a smile. 

''Don't worry, my dear fellow. There's plenty of 
food left, and Celia will pour out your coffee. If you 11 
excuse me I 'U go into the garden a minute. Those ras- 
cals of Arabs neglect to water my flowers if I don 't keep 
'em up to it; they seem to think that watering from a 
hose is an infringement of Allah's privilege of sending 
— or withholding — ^rain!" 

He laughed, his eyes twinkling, and was gone, leaving 
Keith to seat himself at the round table on the verandah 
opposite his hostess. 

This morning Miss Phillimore looked younger than 
on the previous evening. She wore a white woven jersey 
over a white blouse and short white skirt, and had so 
much the air of a schoolgirl that one almost expected to 
see her golden hair hanging in plaits over her shoulders 
rather than swathed, turban-wise, round her head. 

But there was nothing of the schoolgirl in the self- 
possession with which she poured his coffee and invited 
him to try a portion of omelette or a veal cutlet. She 
had, it appeared, finished her own meal, but she selected 
a ripe orange from a basket on a chair beside her and 
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began to peel it with her small, strong-looking fingers. 

Suddenly, as he ate his breakfast, Keith felt her eyes 
upon him ; and looking up, found her gazing at him with 
an interest which held, or so he fancied, a tinge of irony. 
Very greatly to his annoyance he found himself col- 
ouring beneath that lightly quizzical gaze; and to cover 
his embarrassment he rushed into speech. 

"How deliciously fresh the air is this morning! I 
suppose later on, at midday, it will be really hot. ' ' 

''Do you?" 

* * Do I — ^what ? " He did not understand. 

** Suppose — ^really suppose — ^thatf 

He was confused by her manner and did not answer. 
She finished peeling her orange with unruffled deliber- 
ation. Then she asked him a question, looking out over 
the gardens as she spoke. 

"Dr. Preston. Why have you come to El-Hanimt*' 

' ' Why have I come V It was his turn to stare. * ' But 
— ^why shouldn't I come?'* 

"I suppose there's no reason why you shouldn't. But 
— ^is there any reason why you should!" 

As she spoke he was seized suddenly with a vast de- 
pression, a deep, almost unbearable melancholy. Some- 
how the question seemed to pierce to the very heart of 
things, and in piercing to lacerate his own heart. Why, 
indeed, had he come? But then again, why not? 

Why — ^why — ^why? The old riddle of existence clam- 
ouring as always for solution; and, as always, falling 
back baffled, unanswered, unsolved. 

"No." He spoke almost brutally, goaded by his 
inward smart. "There's no reason; except that I have 
my living to make, and the salary offered me was too 
good to refuse," 
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Is it good?'* She was dividing her orange daintily 
as she spoke. ''Your predecessor used to grumble, but 

of course ' She checked herself. After a second, 

however, she proceeded to ask another of her uncom- 
fortable questions. **Do you know why Dr. Abbott, who 
was here before you, had to leave f 

^^Had to leave f No. Your father did not inform me 
why Dr. Abbott left El-Hanim.'* 

''Shall I tell you?" Suddenly her eyes were alight 
with rather malicious fun. 

**If you like — ^and it is no breach of confidence." 

'*He had to leave, because" — she shrugged her shoul- 
ders — ^*' because he had committed the betise of falling 
in love — ^with me." 

In spite of himself Keith was astonished beyond words 
by this speech, which seemed to him to be in the worst of 
taste. He was literally too surprised to make her any 
answer, and for a moment he merely looked at her with 
an expression of something almost approaching reproof. 
If she read it rightly, however, she gave no sign of feel- 
ing abashed. 

' ' Silly, wasn 't it ? " Suddenly a most fascinating dim- 
ple was revealed by her smile. *'I daresay propinquity 
was largely to blame; and I suppose, there being no 
other woman in El-Hanim, I acquired extra value in 
his eyes. Silly of him, wasn't it? He was quite young 
— only twenty-six or so, and extremely plain. It was 
amusing at first, his devotion, but it grew tiresome." 

''For you?" 

Suddenly Keith felt a rush of hostility towards this 
mocking little creature, and the feeling betrayed itself 
in his tone. 

"Of course; and doubtless for him as well." Her 
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eyes narrowed, and for a moment she looked like a 
pretty cat when it is about to scratch in play. ''Please 
don't look so severe, Dr. Preston. I assure you I know- 
quite well that you think it very bad taste of me to tell 
you this; and so it is. But I thought you would like 
to know the reason why this rather desirable post was 
vacant." 

"You mean — as. a warning?" Every word she said 
displeased him more, and he was not minded to spare 
her censure. 

But if he thought to make her blush, his plan failed. 
She merely smiled cheerfully and offered him an orange 
from the basket beside her. 

For the rest of the time they spent together she was 
amiability itself. Turning the conversation lightly and 
with no trace of confusion, she chatted agreeably of 
flowers, horses, cats — ^made herself, indeed, quite charm- 
ing, a youthful hostess anxious for her guest's entertain- 
ment; and something of Keith's earlier impression of 
her as a mysteriously-unhappy, queerly-secretive little 
creature, faded slightly beneath this much more delight- 
ful aspect of her. Only at the end of their conversation 
as they rose to go their separate ways a false note was 
struck which marred the harmony of their intercourse. 

**May I hope to hear you play again. Miss Philli- 
moref " He was selecting a cigarette from his case as 
he spoke. '*! should love to hear that Debussy once 



more." 



"Would you?" It seemed to him as she spoke that 
her voice had unaccountably lost timbre. "No, I can't 
play that Debussy; and I sha'n't try again. You should 

get " She checked herself as she had done before; 

but this time she did not finish her sentence. 
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He waited a moment Then he said, questioningly, 
"Should get V 

**Yoii should get Dimitri to play it to you." She 
spoke slowly. "That is, if he were willing." 

*'Might he be reluctant f" 

* * He will only play when he chooses. ' ' She had turned 
away and he could not see her face. **He might — ^for 
you. I don't know." 

To his surprise she shivered suddenly, as though a 
chill breeze had blown across the desert gal*den before 
them ; but before he could speak she had turned round 
and was smiling gaily once more. 

''Never mind! If he — ^Dimitri — ^won^t play it to yoxt 
111 try again some time. Of course I play it horribly, 
but still " 

He met her gaiety with a smile. "I'd rather hear 
you play it than Dimitri. After all, though the poor 
chap may be a musician his reading is likely to be a* 
little — shall we say — ^unbalanced!" 

He broke off, appalled. Into her eyes had come an 
extraordinary flash of passionate hatred, like that which 
had informed her glance at her father on the previou» 
night. It was gone in a moment, but her voice vibrated 
harshly as 'she said — 

"If — or when — ^Dimitri plays to you, I think you will 
agree that no sane man could interpret the music more 
worthily. Unless, of course, ' ' she made an effort to smile, 
"you are too prejudiced to acknowledge the truth." 

As he looked at her, surprised and rather taken aback 
by her vehemence, Keith thought she looked oddly white 
and frail ; but before he could speak she raised her hands 
to her mouth and sent a long ringing call out over the 
garden, a call responded to by the instant appearance 
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of a lithe Arab boy from behind a rose-bush where he 
had doubtless been dreaming away an idle hour. 

Standing to one side, uncertain whether to go or stay, 
Keith watched the youth advance. He was a tall, slim 
boy, with humorous brown eyes, an aquiline-featured 
face, and slim, delicate hands, which were oddly expres- 
sive. In one of them he held a splendid red rose, and as 
Celia came to the edge of the verandah he handed it to 
her with a courtly air which could not have been im- 
proved upon by any prince. 

She took it carelessly, and then added a few words to 
the boy, to which he replied with an almost passionate 
inflection of his warm tenor voice, gesticulating with his 
delicate hands, and looking adoringly at the white- 
f rocked figure who stood raised slightly above him. 

After a moment she dismissed him; and Keith voiced 
his thought impulsively. 

**What a handsome boy. And how gracefully he pre- 
sented that rosel'* 

She looked at it as though seeing it for the first time. 
'*Yes. Lala always brings me roses. I was telling him 
to have the horses ready in an hour. I suppose you will 
not be able to come this morning f 

Her manner had changed with its usual swiftness, and 
was now indifferent; almost insolently so, he thought. 

**No. I shall be too busy. Is that boy your attendant 
when you ride?" 

*'Yes. He is quite the finest horseman in El-Hanim.'* 

*'Is he? He looks so young.'' 

*'Lala is twenty." The subject did not seem to in- 
terest her. * ' He is married, and his wife is very pretty, 
I hear. Of course I don't inquire into his domestic af- 
fairs, which would be a quite unpardonable sin in his 
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eyes. As a matter of fact, I believe he beats her; but 
luckily they live in the village, so we're not disturbed 
by her cries.'' 

*' Beats her? That boy?'' 

'*Why not? That class of Mahometan woman re- 
quires frequent correction, I understand, and I don't 
suppose he hurts her much." She burst out laughing 
in his face. *'Dr. Preston, for goodness' sake don't 
take all I say au pied de la lettre! Let us suppose Lala 
and his wife live together like turtle-doves ; and in any 
case I can't stay to discuss the ethics of married life with 
you, for I've a hundred things to do before I ride." 

*'It is time I joined your father." He spoke stiffly, 
not altogether free from a suspicion that she was making 
fun of him, ''You have a nice morning for your ride. I 
hope your horse — ^I forget his name — ^will prove amen- 
able." 

''Oh, Mazeppa will be tame enough to-day," she said 
calmly. "He won't have forgotten his schooling. I 
made sure «f that." 

She left him as she spoke, and for a moment he won- 
dered what her method had been that she was so sure 
of its success. But a glance at his watch told him it was 
time to join Dr. Phillimore in the morning round of the 
Sanatorium; and with a mental shrug he dismissed the 
subject of Miss Phillimore 's vagaries until a more suit- 
able moment for their consideration should arise. 

A couple of hours later Dr. Phillimore looked at his 
new assistant with a rather quizzical smile. 

"Well, seen enough? Of will you go through to the 
bitter end?" 

Something in his manner made the other man redden. 
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He wondered in some confusion if Dr. Phillimore had 
seen throngh his assumption of ease, of professional in- 
terest in the cases whose ugliness — or at least their fan- 
tasy — ^had been displayed before him. He had called 
desperately upon his inmost self to respond to the doc- 
tor's demands upon it, had hidden his very real horror, 
his sincere loathing, behind a pretended absorption ; and 
yet, had his acting been so bad that after all he had not 
imposed upon this quiet man, with his clear, inexplicably 
sad eyes, his gentle, confident manner? 

''I would like to see everything at o^e," he said, 
forcing some sort of a smile to his lips. ** Please don't 
think I am in a hurry. I am most interested in all your 
arrangements." 

''Ah. Quite so.'* Dr. Phillimore spoke casually; but 
at the same time he was asking himself a question — ^not, 
it may be^ stated, for the first time. ** Why on earth has 
the fellow gone in for this work? It's easy to see he has 
had experience, but equally easy to see he shrinks from it 
in his heart. I wonder what forced him into this ga^ 
Uref^' Aloud he said, ''Well, we have nearly done, and 
I've saved that fellow Dimitri for the last. In one way 
he's the most interesting case we've got In another," 
he hesitated, *'the most troublesome." 

With an effort Keith recaptured his self-possession. 
"I am anxious to see the musician," he said. "Some- 
how one feels him to be an interesting personality; 
and according to Miss Phillimore he is a magnificent 
pianist." 

*'Ah, yes." He spoke shortly. "I believe my daugh- 
ter thinks highly of his powers. But of course " He' 

broke off as they came to the last door in the corridor 
and ot)ened it quietly. "Well, come in and see for your- 
selt" 
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As they entered he whispered 1ei word in Keith's ear. 
''Treat him naturally, as you would any other fellow 
of his age. What — ^English? Oh yes, he speaks every 
language under the sun.'* 

The next moment they were in- the room, the door 
closing automatically behind them. 

Despite his interest in the man they had come to see, 
Keith looked first at the surroundings. In most of the 
roomjs he had visited he had found a great similarity of 
furniture and arrangement. Each one was something 
in the naturS'of a bed-sitting-room, such as a college 
student of simple tastes might occupy. There was in 
each a small bed, its mosquito-curtains tied back with 
discreet bows, and the ordinary furniture necessary for 
the toilet, in most cases hidden behind a beautifully- 
carved screen, while the larger space was devoted to a 
few easy-chairs, modem-looking writing-tables, etc. ; and 
save for the mosquito-nets, the polished floors with their 
dim-hued rugs, the high, painted ceilings and cool, dis- 
tempered walls, they might have been the rooms of some 
hostel or similar institution in any English educational 
centre. 

There were, of course, individual touches everywhere. 
One man had a collection of hideous golliwogs, carried 
about with him, so Keith was told, from one asylum to 
another, and a source of genuine amazement, not un- 
touched with fear, to the native servants. Another man, 
a Frenchman, was an artist of the Cubist school, and his 
walls were covered with sketches which were enough, one 
would think, to drive any sane man crazy with their 
fantastic grotesquerie. A third would not be satisfied 
until he had a large and extremely ugly Indian god en- 
shrined upon a substantial ebony stool where his eyes 
might feast upon it day and night; while a fourth de- 
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dined to bave anything in the nature of a chair or 
eonch in his room, preferring to stand np for hours, 
nntil at length he fell exhausted in a heap and lay where 
hefelL 

But the room which the men now entered held no in- 
dication of its owner's lack of mental health. It was 
very lai^, larger, in fact, than any of those already 
visited, being at the angle of the building; and the in- 
stant impression a visitor received was of light and 
space. There was very little furniture of any kind. 
The usual carved screen hid the bed, and there was a 
low divan piled with cushions, a few chairs, and a couple 
of small sandal-wood tables piled with music and books. 
These completed the furniture, with the exception of a 
baby-grand piano, which stood well away from the green 
distempered walls. 

There was only one picture in the room — a painting 
representing a violet-strewn hillside, a green shimmer of 
distant water, a glimpse of a yet more distant village. 
Only one figure broke the background; the figure of a 
youth, clad in something approaching rags, his bare 
brown feet dusty, his curls uncovered, save for a wreath 
of vine-leaves entwined in their sunny wealth. In one 
slender hand he held a pipe, and he was gazing upwards 
towards a tree-crowned mound as though listening to 
some faint, elfish echo of his piping. 

The half -ecstatic, half -startled look on the lad's face 
was wonderfully vivid, and the artist had caught some- 
thing of the spirit of the old-world age when mortals 
might indeed hear the pipes of Pan in sylvan solitude or 
flower-wreathed hillside. 

With one exception there were no ornaments in the 
room ; but that one exception was a slender pottery vase, 
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of a marvellons simplicity of Kne and colour, which 
stood, holding one splendid red rose, on the polished top 
of the piano. 

As Keith's eyes fell on the rose, Dr. Phillimore intro- 
duced him to the inmate of the room. 

' * Dimitri, I have brought Dr. Preston to see you. He 
has takeui Dr. Abbott's place, you know. Preston, let 
me present M. Montharides.'* 

Keith held out his hand, and it was immediately, 
grasped by the muscular hand of an athlete. 

*'I am pleased to see Dr. Preston." He spoke in 
excellent English. ^'I hope we may become better ac- 
quainted.** 

**I hope we may.** Keith did his best to speak cordi- 
ally, thinking the while what a malignant hag Fate 
proved herself to be when she put a diseased under- 
standing into this lithe, splendid body. 

Dimitri Montharides, deep-chested, thin-flanked, his 
curly head well set on big shoulders, was indeed hand- 
some as a Greek god. And so virile, so vigorous, so emi- 
nently healthy and sane did he look, so clear were his 
blue eyes, so crisp the fair curls round his brow, that 
for a moment Keith felt there must be some mistake; 
that the young Greek was imprisoned here as the result 
of some dreadful error. He was talking now, still in 
those easy, courteous tones, and Keith found himself 
following his lead, answering his observations almost 
mechanically, while his own trained mind flashed hither 
and thither in a vain attempt to fathom the cause of the 
mental ill-health which he supposed must after all lurk 
somewhere behind this good-looking personality. 

The climate, the voyage from England to Egjrpt, the 
difference in race and language, were all touched upon^ 
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while Dr. Fhillimore stood a little apart, pretending 
to read a book he bad picked up from where it lay, care- 
lessly tossed among the cushions of the divan, but in 
reality watching the scene with very keen attention. 

Presently, when in his eyes the interview had lasted 
long enough, he put the book down and moved forward. 
At the same moment Dimitri, who had been gradually 
edging nearer the piano, knocked down a little pile of 
music which had been carelessly poised on a low chair. 
He stooped to pick it up, and Keith bent to assist him. 
The first piece Keith touched was the Debussy Miss 
Fhillimore had played on the previous night, and invol- 
untarily he read the title aloud. 

Instantly the Greek threw down the music he had just 
picked up and faced him eagerly. 

''You know that? Ah, is it not a dream — ^a master- 
piece! You playt'* He snapped out the question. 

''No.'* Keith's interest in the man was still more 
fully awake. "I have heard that piece, but only once." 

"Whent • By whom was it played?" 

"Miss Fhillimore was good enough to play it to me 
last night." 

Instantly a new expression swept over the young man's 
face ; a cautious, almost furtive expression, as though his 
soul had suddenly receded, hidden itself in some inner 
fastness from which it looked out, so to speak, through 
some narrow loophole in the wall, the solid wall which 
intervened between it, and — could it be an enemy? 

Aloud he said, in a new, rather secretive tone — 

"Miss Fhillimore? Yes. She plays it — ^not badly. 
But I — ^I can show you how it should be played." 

He stopped, shooting a glance at Pr. Fhillimore as he 
did so. 
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The doctor took no notice, being engaged ostensibly 
in straightening the picture of the young goatherd, which 
was already perfectly straight. Keith, hardly under- 
standing the situation, stood passively by, and suddenly 
the Greek took his resolve. 

In a voice which sought almost pathetically for self- 
possession, he said — 

**If Dr. Phillimore will allow me the pleasure I will 
play you a few bars of the composition. You — ^you per- 
mit me, sir?" 

In spite of his apparent confidence it was evident he 
feared refusal. His blue eyes looked almost desperately 
appealing, and the hand holding the music trembled 
slightly as he waited for the verdict. 

When it came it was unfavourable. 

*'I'm afraid even for Dr. Preston we must not relax 
our rule of no music before luncheon." Dr. Phillimore 
spoke pleasantly, but his voice was inflexible. He turned 
to Keith. '^Like many musicians, M. Montharides would 
forget such mundane matters as food if he were not re- 
minded thereof; hence our rule.'' 

**But — ^just for once?" There was something almost 
painful in the young man's struggle to appear confident, 
and Keith noted the action with which he licked his lips, 
as though they had gone suddenly dry. 

*'No, not even just for once." Dr. Phillimore smiled 
to soften the refusal. *'Your lunch will be served di- 
rectly, and after that, if all is well ' ' — ^he accentuated the 
words very faintly — ^''you may play for an hour or 
two." 

**But . . . but ..." The young Greek's excitement 
was rising, and as he spoke he laid his hand on the locked 
key-board and shook tiie top of it violently. '^This once 
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. . . Dr. Preston will think I lie; that I cannot play. 
Let me prove myself no vain boaster — ^this once . . . 
only this once ... ah, pour I'amour de Dieu!" His 
voice rose in a crescendo of vehemence, and Keith moved 
a little nearer to him. 

''No. Not even this once.'* Dr. Phillimore spoke 
sternly now. ''Come, Dimitri, pull yourself together or 
Dr. Preston will gain a bad impression of you. Leave 
the piano alone, a*nd say Au revoir." 

For a moment Dimitri 's frame quivered, and Keith 
fully expected an outbreak of physical violence ; but even 
as he stiffened his own muscles and drew himself up taut 
in anticipation of the attack, Dimitri 's excitement left 
him. 

With something like a groan he sank down on the 
piano-stool and buried his head in his arms, which lay 
along the closed key-board in an attitude of dejected sub- 
mission. For a moment Dr. Phillimore hesitated. Then 
he laid his hand on the bowed head and said something 
in French in a low voice which Keith did not catch. But 
Dimitri did not move, and after waiting a minute Dr. 
Phillimore left him and moved to the door. As he opened 
it with his key and stood waiting for Keith to pass out, 
a dark, strong-looking man who had evidently been loit- 
ering in the corridor appeared hastily and looked inter- 
rogatively at the doctor. 

"M. Montharides is a little excited," said the Super- 
intendent in a low voice. ''Calm him, if you can. If he 
grows worse send for me or for Dr. Preston, but I don't 
think there will be any need.'* 

"Very good, sir.'* 

The attendant, who reminded Keith somehow of a 
professional acrobat, so strong and supple were his move- 
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ments, slipped past Keith, giving him as he did so a 
rather sullen look out of eyes so dark that they looked 
almost as though they were varnished. 

When the door had closed behind him with a click, 
locking itself automatically, as did all the doors of the 
rooms occupied by the inmates. Dr. PhiUimore turned to 
Keith. 

"Well? What do you think of our star musician?" 
I don't know what to think." He spoke with truth. 

At first, I confess, I was almost inclined to wonder 
whether after all there hadn't been some disastrous mis- 
take. But of course his outbreak just now " 

'*Was one which any undisciplined and passionate 
nature might indulge in when thwarted. There is plenty 
of unrestrained vehemence, even violence, at large in the 
world to-day; but no one suspects the merely bad-tem- 
pered or violently inclined person of insanity." 

They had reached the door leading into the covered 
passage as he spoke, and now he opened it and motioned 
Keith to pass through. The young man obeyed, and Dr. 
Phillimore followed. At the same moment a loud purring 
noise made itself heard, and to Keith's half -amused sur- 
prise Hafiz, the splendid cat, rose from the place where 
he had apparently been awaiting them, and joined them 
with an air of dignified delight. 

* ' Ah, Hafiz ! ' ' His master stooped to stroke him, and 
the cat arched his back and elevated his tail with every 
sign of pleasure. ''Guessed we should come out this 
way, did you?" He turned to Keith. ''You like your 
rooms? You have everything you want?" 

** Everything, thanks. And the rooms are charming.'* 

Almost, it seemed, unconsciously. Dr. Phillimore led 
the way into the sitting-room, with its wide windows and 
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shining floor. Some one had entered in Keith's absence 
and had placed a great branch of some flowering blossom 
in a huge blue pottery vase against the wall. The air 
was sweet with perfume from the white, trumpet-shaped 
blooms ; and though the strong sunlight was excluded by 
green blinds, the atmosphere was cool and fresh. 

For a second Dr. Phillimore stood rather absently in 
the centre of the room, a cigarette which he had forgot- 
ten to light between his lips. Then, with a visible effort, 
he said: 

''Yes. Dimitri's outbreak just now — a remarkably 
mild one, by the way — ^would not in itself prove him 
insane, or anywhere near it. You say that at first you 
thought there was some possibility of mistake?" 

''Yes. Although I knew it was a folly to suppose any 
such thing." 

"Others have fallen into the same error." He spoke 
curtly, almost harshly. ' ' But I regret to say there is no 
doubt of the poor fellow's mental condition." 

Still absently, he sat down on the divan, and Hafiz, 
with a loud purr, jumped on to his lap and settled there 
contentedly. 

"As a boy, I learn, he was always peculiar. It seems 
that his mother, a handsome Greek girl of good family, 
went raving mad, as people say, al^er the birth of this 
boy, and was shut up in confinement after attempting to 
kill her husband and baby. She died very soon after- 
wards, whether by her own hand or not I am unable to 
say, as there appears to be a doubt on the subject ; but 
unfortunately Dimitri had been tainted with her mad- 
ness. His people, who were very rich and infiuential, 
tried to hush it up, and his father travelled about with 
the lad, gave him constant distraction and l^hange of 
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scene in the hope of conquering the latent disease. Be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and nineteen, indeed, it seemed 
to be in abeyance; and seeing his natural genius for 
music, the elder Montharides very wisely allowed him to 
study under some world-known pi^ofessor, who appar- 
ently saw only the boy's talent, and scoffed at the idea 
of him being in any way unsound. Unluckily all the 
music seems to have been prejudicial to his mind; and 
one night, when his father's sister, a well-known Am- 
bassadress, was giving a smart concert at her house, at 
which Royalty was present, Dimitri, evidently worked 
up to an unbearable pitch of excitement by the playing 
of a famous violinist, completely lost all control of him- 
self, made a terrible scene, and was taken away, raving, 
to be put under restraint. That was six years ago. For 
the last four years he has been here, and here I am afraid 
the poor fellow will spend the rest of his life." 

**You see no chance of recovery?*' 

^'Candidly, no." 

**Does he often become violent — show any tendency 
to homicidal mania?" 

*'No. Up to the present he has shown no such ten- 
dency. He is excitable, apt, as you saw just now, to 
become vehement when thwarted, but there is no record 
of him having attempted violence at any time." 

**I see. Well, that's something to the good " 

"Preston" — ^Dr. Phillimore interrupted him uncere- 
moniously — ^*'when I say that Dimitri has no tendency 
to violence I speak against my own conviction. Person- 
ally, I never feel sure of the man. As I told you earlier, 
M. de Miraumont, the Cubist painter, although one of 
the mildest, apparently, of little men, has more than one 
attempted murder to his account j and yet I feel safer. 
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should feel more comfortable as to the safety of those 
dear to me, in his presence than in that of the good-look- 
ing Dimitri." 

*'You have no definite reason for such a feeling, sir?'* 

"No. No, none at all. That is why I am shamed of 
my own suspicions. And yet," he spoke meditatively, 
one hand passing and repassing up and down the cat's 
soft back as he voiced his beliefs, **and yet it is a feeling 
which I cannot combat, cannot overcome. It is as though 
I divined something which others do not see ; as though 
something whispered to me to be cautious, to beware . . . 
lest some day my instinct should be justified. ..." He 
broke oflF suddenly, looking rather confused. "After all, 
I am probably very ridiculous. I'm letting my nerves 
run away with me, eh, Preston? And that is a fatal 
mistake to make in El-HanimI" 

He looked with some ostentation at his watch. 

* * Twelve-thirty — ^and lunch-time. We lunch early and 
rest in the heat of the afternoon. If you are wise you 
will take it easy with a book to-day, or have a siesta like 
the Arabs. Well," he put down the great cat and stood 
up, "we shall meet in a few minutes. Come, Hafiz, you 
don't want to miss your lunch, I know!" 

He went out of the room, and Hafiz padded quietly 
after him with the air of serene self-confidence which 
rarely deserted him. 



CHAPTER V 

AS the days passed on Keith began to find that, 
contrary to all expectation, life at Bl-Hanim was 
by no means devoid of interest, even of charm. 

To any man possessed of a quick imagination, Egypt, 
the land of a dead civilisation, must be interesting, if by 
reason of its associations alone ; but Egypt is more, much 
more, than a pale ghost wandering among the desert- 
sands and lamenting her past glories, her past magnifi- 
cence. There is something vital in Egypt, even yet, or 
she had never held her sway over the hearts of men dur- 
ing all the centuries which have elapsed since the days 
of her greatness. She is no wraith, laying cold and 
clammy hands on the souls of those who visit her ; rather 
is there ever a throbbing, pulsing life hidden beneath the 
so-called barren land. The spell, the call of Egypt is 
real, is alive, is vigorous. It is a thing as real, in its way, 
as Christianity itself, and its appeal is as insistent. 

And so it was that Egypt laid her spell, softly, in- 
sistently on the soul of Keith Preston. Although he had 
come prepared to hate the country, the people, all the 
surroundings of his new life, within a fortnight he had 
succumbed to the spell of the land. He grew to love the 
opal dawns, the blazing noons, the flaming sunset hours ; 
and above all he loved the calm refulgence of the moon- 
light nights, when for miles beyond his window the sand 
lay like a mass of shimmering silver, with here and there 
blue shadows thrown by some almost invisible hillock or 
mound. 

65 
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He never found the desert empty or barren. To him 
there was something eternally attractive about the bare 
gold spaces, unbroken save by a few scattered Arab vil- 
lages or an oasis of tall, ragged palms. When, as some- 
times happened, he rode with Miss Phillimore, or, more 
rarely, with one or two of the patients, in the early hours 
of the day, and felt the sand slipping away beneath his 
horse's feet while the sunlight flickered and danced and 
the little breeze which comes Y^^h dawn still lingered 
with its hint of freshness from the far-off plains, even 
Keith acknowledged that life held its moments, that there 
were compensations for all the f atigues^ all the miseries, 
all the disappointments ;which the mere act of living 
brought in its train. 

His relations with his chief continued to be of the 
pleasantest. On closer acquaintance Dr. Phillimore 
proved to be a man of a charming personality. True, 
there was always something of sadness about him; but 
whether this faint shadow was purely abstract, the con- 
sequence of environment, or whether it had some rela- 
tion to the man's private life,JKeith could never deter- 
mine. Any doubts as to his fitness for the post he held 
had been laid long ago. Dr. Phillimore was an ideal 
Head for the El-Hanim Sanatorium. Tactful, genial, 
even-tempered, he was also resolute, firm, and far-seeing. 
He was a man who ruled by love rather than fear ; yet 
never did his rule degenerate into weakness. His orders, 
once given, were carried out. His will was inflexible, 
and he had no leniency for any breaches of discipline. 

He knew how to treat the poor creatures under his 
care. Unsparing in sympathy when it was needed, lavish 
in praise of anything deserving of praise, he could be 
both stem and unyielding where stern treatment was 
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required. Such light penances as are inseparable from 
a lunatic asylum were quietly dealt out, but no one could 
for a moment imagine that Dr. Phiflimore found pleasure 
in inflicting punishment. He would take endless trouble 
to reason with some poor demented soul whose naughti- 
nesses were only childish after aU, and he never allowed 
the slightest harshness on the part of any attendant, 
however tiresome a patient might prove himself to be. 

The consequence was that most of the patients loved 
and trusted him; and before he had been at El-Hanim 
fourteen days Keith himself had fallen under the sway 
of the Superintendent's charm. 

On his side, Dr. FhiUimore was pleased with his assis- 
tant. There was no doubt that Keith Preston knew his 
work ; and very quick powers of intuition, great swift- 
ness and accuracy of judgment, soon gave him a grasp of 
the mental characteristics of the patients in his charge. 
He, too,''was firm, yet kind, very rapid to notice detail, 
to gauge personal peculiarities ; and on the purely pro- 
fessional side of the work he proved himself invaluable. 

If he had a fault, it was lack of sympathy. Not, so 
Dr. Phillimore told himself, lack of outer manifestation 
of kindness ; but the older man always had a feeling that 
these men, who were to him so many poor souls walking 
in darkness, to be coaxed with infinite pains towards the 
light, were to his assistant but a crowd of diseased intel- 
ligences, not devoid, certainly, of pathological interest, 
but, regarded as men, only the waste products of civi- 
lisation. 

If it had not been absurd. Dr. Phillimore would have 
thought at times that the young man shrank from the 
patients as though their mental infirmities were displeas- 
ing, almost embarrassing to him. Tet he spared neither 
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time nor trouble over his work, and if he were always 
very grave within the walls of the building, if he rarely 
smiled, never chatted genially with his patients, at least 
he gave them all his attention with a gentle, firm quiet- 
ness which was soothing if not enlivening. 

There was one person in El-Hanim whom Keith was 
never tired of studying. That person was Celia Philli- 
more. 

To a psychologist, indeed, the girl was an interesting 
study inasmuch as her inner being was — or so Keith 
thought — so inadequately expressed by her charmingly 
fragile and rose-leaf exterior. He could never reconcile 
her personality — ^passionate, ardent, even, or so he sus- 
pected, ruthless — ^with her blue eyes, her small features, 
her delicate skin. Those blue eyes were surely never 
meant to hold those mysterious flashes of fire and light ; 
that small mouth was never intended to give utterance to 
the wild, reckless, sometimes revolutionary speech in 
which so many of her thoughts were clothed. Such a 
frail, pretty creature was meant to live a butterfly exist- 
ence, sipping in turn the sweets from a hundred flowers, 
protected from the wind and storm, cradled by soft airs 
and golden sunshine. 

Instead, there dwelt, apparently, a fiery soul within 
that appealingly feminine exterior. Physically Celia 
was astonishingly strong; mentally Keith found her al- 
most startlingly alive, alert, vivid. Violent in her likes 
and dislikes, she gave Keith the impression that she could 
be a splendid friend and an equally whole-hearted enemy. 
Her will, he knew, was indomitable ; her temper hot, but 
controlled with a grip of iron ; and her heart 

But it was there, he confessed to himself, that the 
mystery of her lay. 
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That she did not look upon Dr. Phillimore as most 
daughters would look ilpon an indulgent father was evi- 
dent almost from the first. With her easy manner to- 
wards him there was mingled always a hint of something 
like resentment, as though deep in her soul she bore him 
a grudge for some course of action of which Keith nat- 
urally was ignorant. She gave the idea — ^to the keen 
observer — ^that she was ever so slightly on the defensive ; 
as though her inmost soul was cased in some light armour 
which made it well-nigh impossible to reach the real 
woman. And yet Keith told himself that he was fanci- 
ful, ridiculous, to indulge in such suppositions — suppo- 
sitions which h6 was bound to confess were hardly borne 
out by any actual happenings. 

As he rode across the desert with her one morning 
Keith was struck afresh with the extraordinary ease with 
which Miss Phillimore managed her spirited Arab steed. 
The animal was fresh, full of playful spirit, and even 
Keith's big horse could hardly keep pace with the lighter 
Mazeppa; but Celia sat him superbly, and her small 
gauntleted hands soon had him in control. 

She was taking Keith to see an Arab village a few 
miles away which boasted a rather ornate mosque, and 
it was still early when they drew rein outside the huddle 
of mud-huts surrounded by ragged palms which was their 
destination. 

It was a brilliant morning, the sky almost ultramarine 
in colour ; and a big clump of scarlet poppies which grew 
beside one of the flat-roofed grey huts looked like a splash 
of blood against the drab colour of the sand. 

At first sight the village looked deserted. The men 
were at work in the fertile strip of oasis land, or cutting 
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fodder for their cattle, so Celia told Keith, and only a 
few women were visible, slipping like shadows through 
the sun-baked alleys between the miserable dwellings. 

But news of the strangers' coming soon woke the erst- 
while sleeping village to life. Stung into activity by 
the hope of bakshish, a crowd of half-grown lads sprang 
up apparently from nowhere, several yellow curs yap- 
ping at their heels ; and here and there a head was thrust 
cautiously forth, round some corner or angle in the wal^ 
to see what the coming of the horses might portend. 

Waving aside the greater number of clamouring bo3rs, 
Celia calmly selected three of the most intelligent looking, 
to whom she spoke in fluent Arabic, with the result that 
two were told off to hold the horses — a proceeding which 
involved much excited chattering between the chosen and 
the rejected ; while the third, a rascally-looking lad clad 
in a dirty pink garment, which flapped forlornly about 
his thin brown legs, was evidently preparing to act as 
guide to the mysteries of the village mosque. 

Keith had a momentary scruple about leaving valuable 
horses in the keeping of a mob of Arab rapscallions ; but 
Celia reassured him indifferently. 

''You needn't bother about them. The two boys I 
have selected will certainly resent any attempt on the 
part of the others to interfere, and they know how to 
deal with horses as well as — or better than — ^a good many 
English grooms." 

''I quite believe you," said Keith, smiling, *'and I am 
lost in admiration of your command of the language! 
Even now I can only stammer a few words." 

''Languages don't bother me," she said carelessly, and 
he knew she spoke the truth. "I can speak French and 
German and Italian as easily as English; and Arabic 
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isn't any harder than Bussian, Which I know fairly 
weU/' 

' ' I suppose you have a natural gift for it— the gift of 
tongues. Of course, a thorough knowledge of Latin helps 
one tremendously. Do your studies extend to the so- 
called dead languages, Latin or Greek?" 

'* Latin, yes." She broke off, while an unwonted flush 
deepened the colour in her cheeks. '* Greek I never 
studied. Except a little — ^modern — Greek." 

** Modem Greek? You have been in Greece?" 

* ' No. ' * Her manner was very slightly hurried. ' ' But 
I have spoken — at times — ^with Dimitri — ^M. Monthar- 
ides." 

*'0f course." He was vaguely puzzled by her tone. 
''What a splendid fellow he is — ^physically, I mean. 
Endowed, one would think, with all the gifts the gods 
could bestow — except one." 

*'And the absence of that one renders all the others 
valueless." She looked straight before her as she spoke, 
and her delicate brows were drawn together. ' ' I am glad 
to hear you say the gods are responsible for that. There 
couldn't be a God — ^in the accepted sense — ^who was cruel 
enough to play so devilish a trick." 

This time the ring of angry pain in her voice was un- 
mistakable, and for a moment Keith wondered if any 
other of the patients in her father's charge could rouse 
so deep a resentment against God — or Fate — ^as the hand- 
some young Greek had apparently been able to do. 

With an unacknowledged desire to test her, he spoke 
quickly. 

*'Many of the poor souls here are enough to make 
one doubt the existence of a merciful Creator," he said. 
"There is the young American, Guy Bandolph. He's a 
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splendid specimen of youth, though not so perfect as 
Dimitri ; and that Irishman, Lever, has been a fine fellow 
in his day.*' 

She did not appear to hear. At any rate she did not 
reply; and as they had reached the mosque which was 
their destination, the subject perforce dropped in face 
of their guide's voluble explanation. 

The mosque proved disappointingly like every other 
village mosque, and a very short inspection sufficed. 
Coming out into the hot sunshine again, Keith's eye was 
caught by the flashing wings of a flight of pigeons, who 
circled round the slender minarets, their feathers gleam- 
ing whitely against the blue sky ; and he drew his com- 
panion 's attention to them with a light touch on her 
arm. 

She glanced up indifferently. * * Yes. They look pretty ; 
but they are greedy creatures, who eat what the Arabs 
cultivate with such care. For my part, I like to see the 
kites scatter them.'* 

**The kites?" 

''Yes. Haven't you heard them mewing round the 
village outside El-Hanim?" She spoke listlessly. Evi- 
dently the birds did not interest her. ''Would you care 
to see the bazar f This creature tells a wonderful tale of 
some uncut turquoises for sale. I don't suppose it is 
true, but we might investigate." 

"I'm ready," he said. "I didn't expect a bazar in a 
one-horse sort of village like this, but I suppose the Arabs 
must buy and sell even in the wilderness." 

"They live by barter," she said. "I don't suppose 
much actual money changes hands, but they get the 
necessaries of life somehow." 

She spoke sharply to the boy, whose enormous eyes 
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looked almost repulsive with greedy anticipation; and in 
obedience to her commands he led them past the mosque, 
and ushered them into a narrow alley which was evi- 
dently the home of such commerce as the village could 
boast. 

Down each side of the squalid roadway were small 
booths pn which the merchants displayed their wares in 
pitiful travesty of the great city iazars. Here every- 
thing was of the poorest ; piles of tawdry red-and-yellow 
slippers, bales of dingy-looking cloth, a few gaudy or- 
naments, a heap of rather wilted vegetables. Here and 
there a drowsy-looking merchant nodded among his un- 
attractive wares ; and with the coming of the strangers 
the sordid little alley awoke to a semblance of busy life. 

The one-eyed individual who presided over the flaccid 
turnips and yellowing onions sprang almost nimbly to his 
feet and offered an unripe green melon with an ingrat- 
iating smile. The mixer of drinks implored the honour 
of compounding a sherbet fit for the dwellers in Paradise 
to taste; and on every hand the vendors offered their 
wares with so much goodwill that although they num- 
bered altogether less than a dozen souls the clamour was 
deafening. 

There was something, to Keith, almost confusing about 
the sudden noise; but Celiacs calm was quite unruflBed; 
and regardless of the shrUl voices, the rolling eyes, the 
brown hands thrust forth in eager gesticulation, she 
strolled quietly in the wake of the pink-robed guide, who, 
seeing it was not the will of the Roumi to purchase here, 
led the way to the house of the turquoise-seller with un-* 
faltering feet. 

**Do you think there are really any stoneg?'* Keith's 
credulity was sorely taxed. 
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She shragged her shotilders. ''Very probably ^ not ; 
but we may as well go to investigate." 

*'Very well.'* Keith could not turn back from the 
quest ; but it must be confessed he began to feel slight 
qualms of uneasiness as their guide led them through a 
narrower and yet more filthy alley, and stopped finally 
before a soUtary hut which even in the brilliant sunshine 
which filtered through the narrow ways had an inde- 
scribably sinister aspect. 

* * I say, this is a pretty low-down hole. * * He could not 
resist voicing his uneasiness on her behalf. ^'I suppose 
this young rascal isn't decoying us here with a view to 
ultimate bakshish as a reward for letting us go again?" 

She turned to look at him, and in her eyes he read an 
airy mockery. **Are you remembering the travellers* 
tales of tourists being enticed into the Pyramids at Oizeh 
and held there to ransom?" Her voice was lightly de- 
risive. "You really needn't be afraid; 111 guarantee 
your safety!" 

He coloured with annoyance. "I'm not in the least 
afraid, Miss Phillimore. I only thought you might be 
subjected to some uncomfortable experiences ; but I am 
quite ready to accept your assurances!" 

Turning, she spoke to the Arab, who banged on the 
door with a ready fist, uttering a loud cry as he did so ; 
and the next moment a man, clad in a dirty white gar- 
ment, the top part of which was covered by an equally 
soiled jacket of grey doth, appeared, shufSingly, on the 
doorstep. 

Seeing his visitors his rather villainous countenance 
brightened, and into his beady black eyes shot an ex- 
pression of such cupidity that once again Keith felt a 
misgiving as to the ultimate end of their adventure. But 
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when the rascal spoke his manner was civil to the point 
of servility. 

A short triangular discussion ensued, which ended in 
the native inviting them into the hut; whereupon Keith 
was driven to demur. 

''Miss Phillimore," he spoke in an undertone, ''can't 
the man bring his goods out here? That hole isn't fit for 
you to go into.'' 

For the first time she hesitated. **It does look rather 
^uninviting. But I don't suppose he will bring the stones 
outside.*' 

''Well, don't go far inside. It doesn't look attractive, 
does it?" 

For answer she turned to the man, and with some 
diflSculty made him understand her reluctance to enter 
the hut ; but he shook his head sullenly at her proposal 
to conduct the bargaining outside, and finally she was 
obliged to go in. Keith followed, naturally; but the 
Arab boy was forbidden entrance — a restriction which 
resulted in a flood of invective hurled at the impassive 
head of the owner of the stones. 

Once inside, the native hastened to bring forth his 
goods; which proved, like the mosque, disappointing.' 
The stones were small and of poor colour; and after a 
rapid survey Celia pronounced them useless to her. The 
native, apparently much surprised, retired to the back 
of the hut, and returned with a fresh assortment, slightly 
superior to the first, but still of very little value. 

"I shouldn't wonder if he really has some decent 
stones," said Celia in a low voice to Keith. "I suspect 
that this is all a preliminary, and 111 see if I can hurry 
the proceedings a little." 

She spoke to the man, apparently informing him that 
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his goods were below contempt, and began to move to the 
doorway. For a moment the Arab hesitated ; then, evi- 
dently unwilling to lose a prospective customer, he 
plunged his hand into some hidden pocket of his robe 
and drew out a small parcel wrapped in a scrap of oiled 
silk. This he opened with an air of mysterious cere- 
mony, and displayed to the eyes of the visitors a rather 
fine moonstone, unset, but of good shape and lustre. 

For some moments Celia questioned him, apparently 
asking the price; and Keith listened idly to her bar- 
gaining. As he stood by his eye fell on a small object 
on, the mud floor, and without thinking he stooped to 
pick it up. 

It proved to be a small round ball of some transparent 
substance which Keith took to be a kind of crystal. The 
ball, which was not much bigger than a glass marble, 
was tightly packed with something which looked like 
parchment, and the whole was set in a rough circle of 
silver, as though at some time it had formed part of 
an ornament. 

As Keith weighed the tiny ball casually in his hand, 
wondering as to its nature, Celia turned to him with an 
air of impatience not untinged with regret. 

"He won't let me have the stone for a decent price, 
and I'm not going to pay two pounds for it.'* She 
broke ofif suddenly, and holding out her hand, took the 
little glass ball from him eagerly. "What's this? An 
amulet? Where did it come from? Where did you 
get it?" 

He began to explain, but was cut short by an excla- 
mation from the native, who immediately thrust out a 
skinny brown hand to reclaim the object, at the same 
time uttering a torrent of angry words of which Keith 
could of course understand nothing. 
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Into Celiacs face flashed a sudden vivid interest. 
Breaking into the native's speech she spoke herself, 
rapidly, eagerly, and still holding the small crystal ball 
firmly in her palm. 

For several minutes the colloquy continued, eagerly on 
Celia's side, sullenly, almost menacingly, on the part 
of the native. 

From their gestures and tone rather than from their 
words Keith guessed that while Miss Phillimore desired 
to buy the small glass ball, the native objected to its 
sale, and was demanding its return. But the more 
fiercely he spoke the more determined the girl's man- 
ner became; and at length, when Keith was beginning 
to think it time for him to interfere, Celia turned to 
him with an animation in speech and look which he had 
never beheld in her before. 

"Dr. Preston, I want to buy this amulet Imiwfhave 
it, and he doesn't want to sell it!" 

"An amulet? What is it, exactly? And why do you 
want it so much?" 

* * Oh, don 't you understand ? ' ' She spoke impatiently. 
"It's a charm, an amulet — ^a protection against evil 
spirits, and against madness • • • and I will have it, I 
must!" 

Her eyes glittered, her cheeks were crimson with ex- 
citement, and although he did not understand what lay 
beneath her determination to possess the amulet he could 
not doubt the genuineness of her desire. 

"How much does he want for it? Haven't you 
enough money ? Let me buy it for you ! ' ' 

Suddenly he felt a wish to help her to procure the 
thing, since her heart was so evidently set upon its pos- 
session. 

"Oh, it's not that — ^it's because he doesn't want to 
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part with it!*' She spoke irritably. "How can I per- 
suade him to let me have it? I simply must and will 
make him give it up!" 

**Why not offer to buy the moonstone at his own 
price ? ' ' suggested Keith rather diffidently. * * That might 
induce him to let you have it, especially if the price for 
the moonstone is exorbitant, as you say/' 

Her face lighted up with hope. 

"I'll try; it's possible he'll agree." 

She turned to the Arab, and the excited conversation 
recommenced; but this time it was of short duration. 
Evidently the man's cupidity was not proof against her 
offer, for in a very few minutes she turned to Keith vrith 
a triumphant smile. 

* * I 've got it I I 've had to buy the moonstone at about 
six times its value, because for some reason he doesn't 
wish to part with the amulet — ^not by selling it, at any 
rate; so he is pretending now to give it to me. But it 
amounts to the same thing. I'll pay at once, and then 
let us fly before the wretch has time to change his 
mind.'' 

The transaction was accordingly carried through with- 
out delay. Prom her chain-purse Celia produced a sum 
of money which seemed to Keith exorbitant indeed, the 
moonstone and the amiilet changed hands, and a mo- 
ment later the two Europeans were outside the hut, 
leaving the native to count his gains in peace. 

Celia barely spoke until they had mounted their 
horses, dismissing the attendants with lavish bakshish. 
Then she said, 

*'We will go straight home, shall we? I want to put 
my treasures safely away." 

''Yes. It's later than I thought, and I ought to get 
back at once." 
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^* Ought you ? ' ' She glanced at him, and again he was 
struck by the animation in her face and manner. * * I *m 
sorry I kept you, but I simply had to have that amulet." 

**Is it so interesting — or so unique?" He was puz- 
zled to account for the value she set on a small glass 
ball, hardly larger than a child's marble. 

**No, it's not unique, though I Ve never seen one just 
like it. But — ^it's against madness — a protection against 
insanity." She gave an odd, excited little laugh. ^'Is 
said, even, to cure it as well as to ward it off. And 
don't you think such a talisman is appropriate to El- 
Hanimf" 

The lightness died out of his manner. '^Yes." He 
spoke quietly. *' Unhappily it is. But ... do you 
seriously believe any amulet could cure any of your 
father's patients of their diseased" 

With equal swiftness her manner changed to a tragic 
quietness. Into her face came an expression of such utter 
desolation that in one moment she seemed changed from 
a radiant, mocking youth to a melancholy which knew 
no limit of age. 

*'Yes." She spoke through her teeth. "Yes. I do 
believe, I tuUl believe in the possibility of such a cure. 
And yet • • • sometimes ... I dare not hope. • • •" 

"One or two of them may be cured in time." He 
wanted, suddenly, to reassure her. "All the cases aren't 
hopeless ; several of them might — ^probably may — ^regain 
mental health. I'm afraid, Miss Phillimore, you take 
matters too much to heart. You should think of those 
who will recover " 

Suddenly she turned on him, interrupting him almost 
fiercely. 

** Think of those who may recover! Why should I 
think of them? What are they to me — any of them? I 
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hate them — ^hate them all . . . all but—'* She 
checked herself suddenly, then went on again. **You 
don't suppose I've bought this amulet for any of them, 
do you? My God, do you think I should care if the 
whole of El-Hanim were burnt to the ground to-morrow 
if it weren't for '' 

Again she broke off; and again Keith felt a faint, 
half -startled curiosity at the vehemence of her words 
and manner. Twice she had seemed to stop on the very 
verge of a revelation; and he wondered, naturally 
enough, whose was the name which appeared to tremble 
on her lips. That she was in earnest he could not doubt. 
Her voice, her eyes, the very words she used proclaimed 
the fact that she meant what she said; and yet — ^who 
was the person in El-Hanim for whose safety alone she 
would save the place from utter destruction? 

So far as he knew the inmates of the Sanatorium were 
' absolutely outside her life. Very rarely, so he had been 
told, she would join a small party of them in a ride 
across the desert, but she never entered the main build- 
ing, never visited the parts of the gardens open to the 
patients and their attendants ; and her father never dis- 
cussed his oases in her presence. The house in which 
Dr. Phillimore and his daugher lived was entirely apart 
from the Sanatorium itself; and certainly no patient 
had access to its privacy. 

Except — ^suddenly the thought flashed, meteor-like, 
across his mind — except the handsome Greek, Dimitri 
Montharides. 
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CHAPTER VI 

ON a beautiful afternoon, about three weeks after the 
visit to the hut of the turquoise seller, a motor-car 
glided smoothly along the excellent road which linked 
the little settlement at El-Hanim with the station whose 
short line ran direct to Cairo. 

The car was driven by a young Soudanese, who had 
been trained as a chauffeur by an Englishman holding 
a high Government position in Egypt. On the departure 
of the Englishman at the end of his period of service he 
had bequeathed the man to Dr. Phillimore, and the lat- 
ter had found him an excellent driver. He rejoiced in 
an utterly unpronounceable name, which the doctor had 
translated into Sambo; and in his green livery, with 
orange collar and cuffs — a fancy of his own — ^was a 
striking figure as he sat at the wheel, his black face 
beaming with a sense of his own importance. 

As a rule Keith enjoyed a chat with the cheerful 
Sambo ; but on this occasion, having much to think of, he 
had elected to occupy the back seat in the car. 

He had now been some weeks at El-Hanim; and Dr. 
Phillimore had pressed him to accept an opportune in- 
vitation from the Setons to spend a couple of days with 
them, should his duties permit. 

''You've worked well and you deserve a holiday, '* 
said Dr. Phillimore kindly. *'The climate is trying at 
first, and it will do you good to get away for a day 
or two." 

81 
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'*But can you spare me, sirf Keith wished to ^, 
but a sense of duty forbade him leaving his chief too 
readily. 

'*Yes. Quite well. I can't do without you for long, 
though.'' He smiled. '* To-day's Saturday — odd how 
even in a Mohammedan country we English people stick 
to the * week-end' habit! I suppose you will be back on 
Monday?" . 

**0f course. Things are pretty quiet just now, aren't 
they? I mean, there's nothing serious, unless"— ^he 
paused — ^'^ unless Dimitri should break out again." 

Dr. Phillimore frowned, then set his lips together in 
a rather hard line. 

"I don't think he will. Last Wednesday's outbreak 
was unexpected — ^the result of excitement. As a matter 
of fact," he hesitated, then spoke rather hurriedly, 
''I'm not sure if music is good for him. It might be 
wiser to cut him off from it altogether." 

It was of those words of Dr. Phillimore 's that 
Keith was thinking as he lay back in the car smoking 
a cigarette — of the words and of the scene which had 
given rise to them. 

The scene had occurred in the drawing-room of the 
Phillimores' private house, on the occasion of one of the 
young Greek's very infrequent visits there. As Keith 
had been informed, Dimitri was allowed, at very long 
intervals and as a reward for continued good behaviour, 
to enjoy the pleasure of playing Celia's magnificent 
grand-piano, which was a much better instrument than 
his own. This was the first occasion which had occurred 
since Keith's arrival in El-Hanim, and there was no 
doubt the young man thoroughly appreciated the privi- 
lege. He was quietness itself, his innate courtesy and 
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V 

good-breeding lending him an irresistible charm, and 
as he drank his coffee, smoked a cigarette, and played 
several pieces on the piano most delightfully, Keith told 
himself that no one coming in unexpectedly could pos- 
sibly suspect this handsome and debonair young man 
of being a lunatic. 

It so happened, however, that another visitor dropped 
in unexpectedly — a thing which, as Dr. Phillimore after- 
wards told Keith, did not happen once in a couple of 
months, for El-Hanim was an isolated Spot and Euro- 
peans were few and far between. 

The newcomer was a middle-aged engineer, whose wife 
had lately developed phthisical tendencies, necessitating 
a stay in the desert ; and the two occupied a Uttle house 
a mile or two to the south, which had been built before 
the bubble of enthusiasm burst. Mr. Heath was a 
capable amateur violinist ; and had seized the opportun- 
ity of his wife's absence in Cairo for the night to cycle 
over to the Sanatorium to see if his friends there were 
at liberty for a little music. 

As a rule, the arrival of a visitor was the signal for a 
tactful dismissal of Dimitri Montharides ; but in this 
case, seeing the wistful looks the young man cast at the 
newcomer's violin, and taking into consideration his 
perfect behaviour. Dr. Phillimore intimated that he 
might stay, adding a kindly word of warning as to his 
conduct which the young man accepted meekly. 

Looking back over the evening, Keith fancied he could 
fit the exact moment when the music became too much 
for the poor fellow, but at the time he was himself so 
far carried away that he had almost forgotten to keep 
his usual strict, though unnoticeable, watch over his 
patient 
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Mr. Heath, in spite of his sober middle-aged exterior, 
was a real musician. In his hands the violin became a 
living voice, and as the throbbing, pulsing notes floated 
through the great pillared room out into the quiet, sleep- 
ing desert beyond, even Keith fell under the spell which 
music casts so enchantingly over her votaries. 

At first Miss Phillimore had accompanied the violin- 
ist; but presently, tiring of the part, or feeling herself 
incapable of doing justice to the music, she rose from 
the piano and called imperiously to Dimitri to take 
her place. 

''I can't manage the Mendelssohn Concerto," she 
said. **Even I haven't the face to murder that divine 
accompaniment, so you must come and play it for me.'* 

The Greek obeyed; and as the first notes of the An- 
dante rose on the silent room Celia sank down in a cor- 
ner of one of the big divans and lit a cigarette with an 
air of duty done. 

On that night she wore a frock of her favourite colour 
— a queer, fascinating garment of dusky-red chiffon, 
swathed in some mysterious manner round her slight 
figure. Round her neck was her usual long rope of 
pearls, which fell to her knees and gave her an oddly 
barbaric look; and in her ears two long earrings of some 
black stone dangled beneath her crown of gold hair, their 
sombre hue drawing attention to the fairness of her 
skin, whose texture no Egyptian sun could damage. 

She lay back, her cigarette between her lips; and as 
the music rose and fell in its heavenly cadences Keith 
thought she looked unusually calm and tranquil, as 
though the fiery, restless spirit which generally pos- 
sessed her were laid to rest for the time being. Her face 
Ji^d lost something of its usu?il look of half-resentfirt 
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discontent, and was, or so he thought, infinitely more 
attractive in its aspect of soft tranquillity. For the 
moment, at lea^t, she was at peace ; and suddenly Keith 
felt a rush of pity for her — ^pity for which he could in 
no way account, as though he had ^ divined the secret 
sorrow which lived always at her heart and sometimes 
drove her to hide its ravages by recklessness of speech 
and action. 

The music ended, and the players congratulated each 
other, laughingly, on their success. Although the violin- 
ist knew the young Greek's status, his manner betrayed 
not the slightest hint of any such knowledge, and they 
stood together by the piano, chatting, as any two ex- 
ponents of a common art might do. 

There was a pause for refreshments; and then, in 
return to a demand from Celia, the musicians returned 
to their respective instruments. 

But now came disaster. 

Having paid their tribute to the classics, the players 
now gave homage to the modem masters; and here, 
unfortunately, were none of the soothing and uplifting 
influences of the gentle Mendelssohn or the calm and 
noble Bach. 

Wild bits of Tschaikowsky, barbaric dances from 
Hungary and the East, queer, half-discordant Russian 
airs succeeded each other, and with each new fragment 
the excitement of the players grew. It sank to a half- 
unconscious melancholy as the haunting Valse Triste of 
Sibelius throbbed despairingly through the air, and rose 
again as the two put forth all their efforts in an attempt 
to render an arrangement of Finlandia, the great epic 
poem in music which is the passionate cry of a nation 
^oyox-trodden yet heroic, filled with the undying spirit 
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of patriotism even while the wail of its misery pierces 
through the clamour of its martial resolve. 

No arrangement for a couple of instruments could do 
more than give a very inadequate idea of a great concep- 
tion; and gradually even the violin faltered over the 
technical difficulties; but the pianist played on as one 
inspired, his long, muscular fingers attacking the tre- 
mendous chords with a growing and gathering crescendo 
of force and vigour which almost created in the minds 
of the hearers the illusion of a vast orchestra in which 
the clamour of the brass predominated. 

Gradually the audience grew excited. It is almost 
impossible for any thinking man or woman to listen 
unmoved to the cry of a nation ; and in this particular 
cry is let loose the very spirit of revolution, curbed only 
by that intense love of country which holds even right- 
eous anger against tyranny in. check, lest worse befall 
when blood is spilt. 

Even Keith, to whom Finland was an unknown coun- 
try, her wrongs more or less vague, her rights indefi- 
nite, felt the blood begin to rush more hotly through his 
veins as the tremendous chords clashed out. Mr. Heath 
had long since relinquished the contest and was stand- 
ing rapturously by the piano, lost in genuine admira- 
tion of a superior musician. Even Dr. Phillimore, 
standing in the background, had caught the infection of 
excitement, though in him it betrayed itself only by 
the absolute stillness of his attitude and the absorbed 
look in his quiet eyes. 

And Celia. ... 

As he remembered the girPs expression at the mo- 
ment, Keith felt his heart beat thickly with an ominous 
presage of evil. She was leaning a little forward, the 
cigarette held in one slim hand, her hair, beneath the 
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swinging lamp, shining like gold Her eyes were fixed 
on the player's face ; and in them Keith read; or thought 
he read, the history of her soul, her restless, tormented, 
unhappy soul. . • • 

All at once he felt he knew her secret, the secret which 
surely poisoned all her days, which set a barrier between 
her and her father, which made the world hateful to 
her, all the inhabitants less than nothing. And know- 
ing, he could feel only a vast and overflowing pity, a 
great sympathy for the woman on whom Fate had played 
so cruel a trick. 

But close on the heels of pity came horror. 

Suddenly the music faltered, grew harsh, discordant, 
broken. With a cry like that of a wounded animal the 
player sprang up, his face crimson, his eyes staring, and 
lurching across the room, flung himself down at the 
feet of the girl on the couch, at the same time uttering 
a torrent of wild, incoherent speech. 

Startled, Celia shrank back, while Dr. Phillimore, 
hastening to the door, sounded the little whistle which 
was the signal for assistance. 

For his part, Keith stooped over the Greek, and tried 
with all his strength to drag him to his feet, an attempt 
which in the face of the other man's possession was un- 
availing. Quite regardless of Keith's efforts the boy 
still grovelled in an attitude of abandonment at the 
feet of the girl on the couch, still shrieking out some- 
thing which was unintelligible to his hearers; and it 
was not until Dr. Phillimore had come to the rescue, 
followed by a muscular attendant, that they were able 
to drag Dimitri from his position and pull him to his 
feet. 

Even then he continued to struggle, his face nearly 
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purple with congested blood, his bine eyes pitiful in their 
mad fury. As for Celia, after her first involuntary 
shrinking back, she had sat in her comer of the couch, 
silent, speechless, as cold and unmoved as a statue, al- 
though her eyes looked like bits of blue fire in the marble 
of her face. 

Then— even now Keith could not think of the moment 
without a great throb of wonder — she rose slowly to her 
feet and looked the Greek steadily in the face. 

*'M. Dimitri, you are forgetting yourself/' Her voice 
was like ice. ** We have enjoyed your music — ^but now 
we must say au revoir.'* 

A panting sigh burst through the Greek's lips, the 
fury died with uncanny swiftness from his face, and 
he stood motionless in the hands of his captors; mo- 
tionless, that is, save for a sort of quivering shudder 
which passed over him from head to foot. 

He did not speak to Celia ; but turning to Dr. Philli- 
more he said, in a sort of stammering undertone: 

^^M'sieu, pardonnez-moi, je vous en prie. . . . et voils 
aussi, messieurs.' ' 



As he reached this stage in his reverie the car drew 
up at the little station ; and Keith dismounted, took his 
valise from the grinning Sambo, and a moment later 
entered the train for the little journey to Cairo. 

But still his thoughts dwelt on that night's scene. He 
recollected how Dimitri had gone out, quite quietly, with 
his attendant, and how Dr. Phillimore had apologised 
to the violinist for the unlucky affair. He remembered, 
too, how Miss Phillimore had quitted them without a 
word; and the memory of her face made his blood run 
chill in his veins even now in the middle of the hot 
afternoon. 
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And then he visualized the last phase of the whole 
episode. 

An hour later, visiting the Greek, who lay now in a 
narcotised slumber, he was gently pulling the bed-clothes 
more comfortably over him, when his attention was 
caught by a small lump beneath one of the thin sleeves 
of his patient's pyjamas. Wondering what the little 
swelling might be, he pushed up the rather tight sleeve, 
and there, midway between the elbow and the shoulder, 
he found something he had not expected — a gold bangle, 
one of the type known as slave-bangles, from which de- 
pended the amulet for which Celia Phillimore had paid 
so high a price. • • . 

The train ran jerkily into Cairo station ; and with a 
mental effort Keith thrust all disquieting thoughts into 
the background, and prepared to enjoy his two days' 
respite from the gloom and perplexity of El-Hanim and 
its happenings. 

But he found that any such effort was quite unneces- 
sary. For he was not, as he had somehow anticipated, 
the only guest in the hospitable flat which overlooked 
the lion-guarded bridge. 



CHAPTER VII 

LATE that night Keith Preston and Denise Coradine 
sat together in the balcony of the Setons* flat 
overlooking the moonlit river. 

They had just returned from a trip to the Pyramids, 
where, after dining at Mena House, they had visited the 
Sphinx by moonlight; and something of the spell of 
Egypt was upon them both. 

In her white gown, with the turquoises in her ears, 
Denise looked infinitely attractive in the eyes of the man 
beside her. It seemed to him that he had never realised 
her charm until now. It was true that in the weeks that 
had clasped since their parting her image, at first al- 
most unbearably vivid, had faded ever so little beneath 
the host of new impressions which had overwhelmed 
him; for although he did not really like Miss Philli- 
more — ^was, indeed, at times almost repelled by her — 
there was no denying her half -tragic prettiness; while 
there was something interesting about her, especially 
in regard to her mysterious attitude towards the de- 
mented young Greek. 

But to-night, when he met Denise again, he knew that 
no other woman could ever hold his interest for long. 
Instinctively he felt that this was the woman he wanted 
for his wife ; and in the same breath he told himself that 
marriage with her— or with any other woman — ^was out 
of the question. 

Yet he could not resist the delight of being alone with 
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her. From his comer of the balcony he watched her 
face, soft and dreamy in the moonlight; and regretted 
inwardly that she found so much to interest her in the 
scene before her that she rarely looked at him. 

"I wonder if the city ever sleeps f She turned to- 
wards him at last, her brown eyes, with the gold in their 
depths, shining like stars. *' Listen, don't you hear the 
incessant hum — ^like a hive of bees?'' 

"Yes. The Arab is noisy even when he's tired out. 
But I like the hum. It is so quiet at El-Hanim. " 

"Is it?" 

"Yes. At night when I go out on to the balcony every- 
thing seems asleep. It's perfectly silent — or seems so — 
at first " 

"And then?" 

"Then, if one listens intently, one begins to hear faint 
sounds. Sometimes a dog will bark, down in the Arab 
village. Then, very far away, the jackal gives its weird 
cry as it hunts its prey. ^ Now and again I hear the frogs 
croaking in a pool in the oasis near the Sanatorium; 
and sometimes the wind rustles through the crowns of 
the palm-trees with a queer, shivering noise, like a giant 
whisper. But as a rule it is all silent. I'm generally 
pretty late — ^and I never sleep well. You've no idea 
how eerie it is out there — ^the darkness, and the silence." 

"You like the place? And the Phillimores?" 

"The Phillimores, yes. Dr. Phillimore is one of the 
best." He spoke with momentary warmth. "And Miss 
Phillimore — ^well, she is absolutely original. There's 
something about her — ^I can't explain it, but something 
that makes her quite unlike any other girl I've ever 
seen." 

' ' She is pretty ? ' ' Denise spoke in a carefully casual 
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tone which did not in the least express her very real and 
vivid curiosity on the subject. , 

''Well, I really don't know/' He frowned in an ear- 
nest attempt to answer her question honestly. ''She 
is very fair, with a lot of gold hair and big blue eyes, 
and a charming mouth. Yes. I suppose you would call 
her pretty. Somehow that is the last thing one thinks 
of in connection with her." 

"She is clever? Interesting?" Denise still looked 
ahead, to where a Ihassa, laden probably with grain, was 
tacking across the river in the brilliant moonlight. 

"Clever — ^yes. 'And interesting. She hasn't much of 
a time out there, you know. There are no other girls 
for her to associate with, and her father is too busy to 
be with her much." 

"You are busy, too?" 

"Yes, but I find time to ride with Miss Phillimore 
sometimes. That's my one pleasure in El-Hanim. You 
can't think how splendid it is to get away from the 
Sanatorium, from all the poor souls imprisoned there, 
right away into the desert over miles of golden sand. It 
is then one feels it is good to be alive — ^with a decent 
horse under one." 

"You have good horses?" 

"Splendid. You should see Miss PhiUimore ride. 
She is marvellous. Although she is quite small with 
tiny hands and slight wrists, she can manage any horse." 

"Really?" Suddenly the moonlight world on which 
she gazed grew a little less brilliant to Denise. It was 
as though some faintly-chill breeze had blown across the 
soft, warm air; as though some vague, impalpable mist 
blurred, ever so slightly, the edge of her delight in the 
scene, in the hour. 
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** Yes. We generally manage a ride in the eariy hours 
of the morning. Sometimes one or two of the patients go 
with us. There are several who ride well ; one especially, 
a Greek boy who is also a musician. '* 

In response to her questions he told her, briefly, some- 
thing of Dimitri Montharides. He described his ap- 
pearance, told of his courtesy, his charming manners, 
his wonderful linguistic powers. Warming to his sub- 
ject he told her of his talent for music, a talent amount- 
ing almost to genius, and laid stress on the wonderful 
memory which made printed music unnecessary to him. 

^'On the musical side he is absolutely sane and well- 
balanced,'' he said. ''It is as though the disease which 
at times overpowers all his mental faculties leaves that 
part of his make-up untouched. And to hear him con- 
quering technical difliculties without the slightest trouble 
makes one realise how pitiful is the waste of such splen- 
did material." 

"Your work must be very depressing at times," she 
said, half -absently. *'I don't wonder you sometimes 
look so sad." 

The words escaped her before she realised their signifi- 
cance, and she coloured hotly in the moonlight. 

"Do I look sad!" He could not help smiling, al- 
though he knew she spoke the truth. "Well, it is sad- 
dening work. At any rate I am only too glad to escape 
from it now and then. But — ^Miss Coradine, is it too 
late to ask for the fulfilment of your promise ! ' ' 

"My promise!" 

"Yes. Your promise to sing me just one song." 

* * Of course ! ' ' She sprang up. " I '11 sing with pleas- 
ure, if Lady Seton doesn't mind." 

* * I shall be delighted. ' ' Lady Seton came out on to the 
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balcony as she spoke. ''I was just coming to call yon 
in. These Egyptian nights are very delightful, but after 
all it is early in the year, you know/' 

**I don^t suppose you get much music at the Sanator- 
ium, do you?" asked Sir James; and Keith shook his 
head. 

''Not much. Miss Phillimore plays sometimes, and 
an engineer fellow drops in now and then with his fid- 
dle." 

* * What a lonely life that poor girl must lead ! ' * Lady 
Seton spoke kindly. **I wish I knew her. Do you think 
we could persuade her to come down to see us now and 
then ! We could give her a little gaiety, you know ; and 
Denise will be here quite a long time yet." 

''It would be very kind of you." Keith felt a sudden 
reluctance to visualise the two girls together; but he 
told himself it was absurd to dislike the idea, since after 
all any such companionship would be of a fleeting na- 
ture. "Dr. Phillimore often laments the absence of 
friends for his daughter." 

"Then we must try to arrange it," said Lady Seton 
briskly. "I must write to Miss Phillimore, One hardly 
likes to go out there, even to pay a call, without an in- 
vitation. Though I suppose the doctor and his daugh- 
ter don't live in the Asylum?" 

"No. They have a villa in the grounds — a charming 
little place. I expect Miss Phillimore would be only too 
pleased to see you." 

"Well, I must see what I can do. Now, Denise, let us 
hear your song." 

"What shall it be?" Seated at the piano, Denise 
looked frankly at Keith. "Have you a choice — or shall 
I choose for you?" 
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**You, please.*' In his heart he knew that whatever 
song she sang would be his choice, because it was hers. 

**Well, if I'm to take the responsibility '' 

She paused a moment, turning over some music beside 
her. Then coming to a decision, she pushed it all away 
from her and began to play a prelude. 

The little French song she sang, **8i Mes Vers Avaient 
des AUes,^* was unknown toJEeith until that night, but 
he was soon too much under the spell of her voice to 
know, or even to care, what she sang. 

Keenly susceptible to music as he was, he felt his ear 
satisfied by her pure, rich vocalism as his eyes might be 
pleased by some beautiful picture. Her voice did not 
belie the promise of her round throat and deep chest. 
The lovely notes poured out with that apparent lack of 
effort which is the result of prolonged training; a.nd 
apart from its perfection of technique her voice was 
charming in its warm colour and temperamental feel- 
ing. 

This was no mere execution, no showing-off of a highly- 
trained mechanism, but the song of a woman — ^a woman, 
one would say, of more than average heart anil brain. 

Keith was to hear that little song of Beynaldo Hahn's 
again in one of the most tragic moments of his life ; but 
never again would he recapture quite the thrill which 
shook his inmost being as Denise's voice played havoc 
with his heartstrings on that wonderful night. 

"Prds de vous, purs et fiddles, 
lis accouraient, nuit et jour. 
Si mes vers avaient des ailes 
Cotnme Vamour!" 

The last word, a mere sigh in music, echoed in Keith's 
heart long after the song was done. , • • 
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''Now the Waltz from 'Borneo and Juliette/ '' said 
Sir James briskly. "These sentimental French ditties 
are all very well, but give me something operatic!'* 

"I forgot your favourite!" Denise smiled. ''It's 
rather a hard song at the end of a day, but I 'U do my 
best.'' 

Still vdthout music, she dashed into the song; and now 
Keith heard her in a different phase of her art. Now 
her voice was gay, brilliant, flexible. Buns and trills 
and quick scale-passages showed off her technique to per- 
fection ; yet though he appreciated her versatility Keith 
felt he preferred the warm tenderness of her voice in 
the French song. 

"Now that is enough," said Lady Seton decisively 
when she had finished. "Sir James would keep her at 
it all night," she explained smilingly to Keith, "but I'm 
a little more sensible, and I refuse to let her tire herself 
out." 

"Never mind. Sir James!" Denise slipped her arm 
through her host's. "Her ladyship's going out to a 
party without us next week, and we'll sit up and sing 
till three in the morning!" 

Sir James' face softened as he looked at the pretty 
girl hanging on his arm. The excitement of singing had 
brought an exquisite colour to her face and her eyes 
danced beneath their level brows. Keith, too, was watch- 
ing her with an admiration he could not suppress. From 
head to foot she was alive, radiant, with a radiance as 
unlike Miss Phillimore's restless vitality as the bril- 
liant Egyptian sunshine is unlike the glare of an electric 
chandelier. 

To Keith her white lawn frock was the latest word in 
woman's fashion— because she wore it. The turquoises 
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in her ears were more valuable than any diamonds — be- 
cause they were her choice ; and he would have given the 
most superb orchid that ever bloomed in exchange for 
the fading white rose she wore at her breast. 

In a word, Keith was in love. And since he flattered 
himself that no one could have guessed his secret from his 
manner, it would have surprised him considerably had he 
overheard a short conversation which took place between 
Sir James and his wife an hour or so later. 

Sir James had finished his toilet for the night; and 
came into his wife's room, looking very clean and spruce 
in his purple and white pyjamas, to find her lying in bed 
reading one of Jane Austen's books, of which she was 
extremely fond. 

She glanced up at him as he entered and her wifely eye 
immediately detected signs of a desire to converse, a de- 
sire which she would not have checked for the world. 

'*You look very wide-awake, Jim." She smiled and 
put her book away. '*I think I must forbid Denise to 
sing so late at night. Her voice seems to excite you too 
much." 

''Nonsense, my dear!" He made a dab at an imagi- 
nary mosquito and sat down by the side of her bed. 

' ' Well, it 's not really very late. ' ' Lady Seton glanced 
at the little silver clock beside her. '*So if you like to 
smoke just one cigarette • . •" 

Sir James availed himself joyfully of the permission. 

"You are a wonderful woman, my dear. It is true I 
should enjoy a cigarette, if it won't bother you." 

''No. I'm not sleepy. I think Denise 's voice has got 
into my head a little too. She really sings wonderfully 
weU." 

' ' Yes. Yes. Quite so. ' ' Sir James was occupied in 
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lighting his cigarette ; but this accomplished, he opened 
fire on the subject which was at present exercising Ms 
mind. ''My dear, has it struck you that Keith and 
Denise are becoming-^-well, pretty thick?" 

''Thick!" She knew perfectly well what he meant, 
but she disliked his tendency to slang. 

"Well, well — ^I mean, if you want it plainly, don't you 
think they are getting rather fond of one another — 
rather specially fond, I mean!" 

"I did see Keith looking at Denise rather closely when 
she was singing, ' ' said Lady Seton. ' ' And they certainly 
didn't need much encouragement to go off and see the 
Sphinx by themselves to-night." 

"Just so. Exactly what I thought. Take my word 
for it, they're in love. The next thing will be he'll be 
asking her to marry him." 

' ' Oh, my dear, I hope not. ' ' Lady Seton rose on her 
elbow in some agitation. "I wouldn't for the world let 
such a thing happen — ^not here, I mean. Why, Denise 's 
people might object. They ought at least to know the 
young man before things get on as far as that." 

"Well, it wouldn't be a bad match for her. After all, 
Denise won't have a penny, and the Prestons are a good 
old family. And they have a bit of money, too." 

"Yes. But still " Lady Seton hesitated. "Of 

course I know how fond you are of Keith, and I'm sure 
he is a thoroughly good fellow. But ..." 

"Well? What's your objection to him!" 

"Well, he is so quiet, so grave; almost melancholy, at 
times, as though he had something on his mind, some 
secret trouble or something of the sort." 

She stopped. Sir James was regarding the tip of his 
cigarette thoughtfully. After a second's pause he an- 
swered her slowly. 
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**Well, tp be quite honest, I have thought something 
like that myself. Frankly, I don't understand why the 
boy is so changed. As a lad he was full of high spirits. 
When he was a medical student I believe he was one 
of the most reckless of the lot — and that reminds me.*' 

He broke off. Lady Seton, watching, saw him frown 
meditatively. 

' * Why did he so suddenly decide on this sort of work ? 
He intended to be a surgeon, you know — ^they predicted 
great things of him in his hospital days. Then, quite 
suddenly, that was all off. I always wonder just why 
he changed his mind. Used to fancy there might be a 
woman at the bottom of it, but I never heard any story 
about him." 

*'I wonder what his motive can have been! Somehow 
I never think he is at all keen on this work of his. Do 
your' 

*'No. Heaven alone knows why he ever took it up." 
Now that he had finished his cigarette Sir James was 
growing sleepy. ''Shall I put out the lights now, my 
dear? It's after one o'clock, and you ought to be 
asleep." 

**Very well, dear, Hdp me with my net, and don't 
open the window for a minute after the lights are out." 

Sir James obeyed instructions ; and five minutes later, 
with the cool night air flooding the room, he crept cau- 
tiously under his mosquito-curtain and slept the sleep 
of the righteous until morning. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

MONDAY evening found Keith back at El-Hanim. 
He had not wished to return. With all his heart 
he had desired to remain in Cairo, to relegate the Sana- 
torium to the background, to give up the struggle to 
appear interested in the work he loathed, to turn his 
back on the task which he had so sternly set himself ten 
long years ago. 

He felt like a penitent to whom the penance dealt out 
by his confessor, at first eagerly, almost gladly, embraced 
as a means of expiating his sin, had become gradually a 
loathsome and a monstrous thing, before whose unnat- 
ural horror the original offence died, or at least sank out 
of sight. For this work of his was a penance, an at- 
tempted atonement for the thing he had done ; but a pen- 
ance which brought no relief, no sense of peace, only 
poisoned the very spring of his life at its source. 

Keith could have been a great surgeon; and he knew 
it. 

He had the long, slender fingers, the iron wrist, the 
delicate touch, the keen eye of the successful operator. 
And he had, too, the quick intuition, the rapid, unerring 
accuracy of judgment which must go hand in hand with 
manipulative skill. 

In such work he would have found the truest and the 
most lasting satisfaction ; and those who had the teach- 
ing of him in his early days predicted a splendid future 
for him, 
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And then had come the tragedy which had spoilt his 
own life and the lives of others ; and in the first horror 
at what he had done, he had renounced all hope of be- 
coming a great surgeon, and had embraced the study of 
mental disease in its many and varied forms. 

But the enthusiasm which had made his former toil a 
delight had never for one moment inspired his later 
studies ; and only the thought of those other lives, spoilt 
through his folly, though never through his malice, could 
have kept him in the course which another had marked 
out for him. 

He desired no honours in his profession now. Indeed 
he doubted whether any such honours could have been 
his. And in his heart he knew that one big and delicate 
operation carried through successfully would have meant 
a thousand times more to him than any number of re- 
wards bestowed upon him for the work in which he was 
now engaged. 

As h^ approached his destination to-night, his mind 
still full of pictures of Denise as he had been privileged 
to see her during these two glorious days, he began to feel 
that El-Hanim was nothing but a prison. Its white walls 
and flat roof were surely the last word in dreary isola- 
tion. Like a huge jail it towered above him, a jail where 
he himself was jailer and prisoner in one, more truly a 
prisoner, indeed, than any of its other inmates; since, 
while there was always a possibility, at least, of some 
amelioration in their condition, which would mean a 
partial liberty, he must remain always at his post, either 
here or in some other, and perhaps less bearable, situ- 
ation. 

After all, the desert had its compensations. He could 
sometimes find forgetfulness in a gallop over the empty 
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sands of gold which stretched for countless leagaes to 
the south. The^sun did shine out of a cloudless blue sky, 
the air was indeed exhilarating, almost intoxicating in 
its clear, dry freshness ; and it was possible to visit and 
re-visit the enchanted Pyramids, the brooding, magic 
Sphinx. . . . 

With a sigh he pulled himself together as the car 
entered the grounds; and when he stepped into the 
black and white hall of the Villa El-Hanim his face wore 
its usual look of half-sad impassivity. 

There was no one visible, either in the hall, or in the 
vast pillared drawing-room ; so he passed on upstairs to 
his own domain, where the windows were shaded to keep 
out the glare of the sinking sun. 

Everything was in perfect order. The place looked 
inviting enough when he had admitted the cool afternoon 
air. The floor was newly-polished, the cushions on the 
big divan freshly beaten up, and in a great jar on the 
table was a huge cluster of purple bougainvillea, which 
made a splash of splendidly vivid colour against the dis- 
tempered wall. 

There was still an hour before he was due for the 
evening round ; and after having a bath and getting into 
fresh clothes he went out onto the balcony for a cigar- 
ette. 

Below him the garden lay asleep in the late afternoon 
sun. The sand-walks had been newly beaten smooth, and 
only a few fallen rose-petals marred their perfection. 
The air was heavy with the scent of the roses, and a bed 
of magnificent petunias lay, like a mass of dark velvet, 
in the middle of a small green lawn. Somewhere in the 
distance one of the Arab gardeners was playing a native 
flute, and the thin, sweet notes held a significance all 
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their own, heard thus, in the midst of the scented si- 
lence. 

Beyond the Sanatorium walls the desert rolled away, 
league after league, with no sign of life to break up its 
tremendous gold expanse. On the right the Arab vil- 
lage was beginning, with the advent of the sun's setting, 
to awaken into a semblance of activity. Here and there 
a black-robed woman, her drapery drawn over her head, 
passed swiftly to and from the village well, walking 
magnificently, her pitcher poised on her shoulder. A few 
«mall children, evidently posted as scouts, waited at the 
entrance to some narrow and mysterious alley to catch 
the first sign of the returning husband or father. Once 
a small donkey, cruelly overloaded with green clover, 
passed clumsily down the middle of the road, followed 
by the execrations of its Arab driver ; and the light was 
so clear that from his station on the balcony Keith could 
see the wings of the pigeons flashing in the sunshine as 
they circled round the white-washed mosque. 

Civilisation seemed very far away from this sleeping 
desert place. The roar and hum of cities was inaudible 
here. The music of life's great symphony found but a 
feeble echo in the plajdng of the young Arab gardener's 
flute; and the whole land slumbered, one would have 
said, in an enchanted sleep. 

A knock on his door roused Keith from his medita- 
tions. 

"Come inl'' 

In reply to the invitation the door opened and Dr. 
PhUlimore appeared. He looked pale, almost haggard, 
and though he greeted Keith kindly there was no trace 
of his usual honJiomie in his manner. 

"Is it six o'clock? I'm sorry you have had to come 
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for me, sir." He wondered, as he spoke, what had 
caused the lines of worry to appear in his superior 's fore- 
head. 

"No. It's not quite six, but I wanted to speak to 
you.'* 

He sat down, rather heavily, in one of the straw chairs 
op. the balcony. 

"You have had a pleasant visit f The question was 
perfunctory. 

"Extremely pleasant, thank you.'* 

**Gk)od.'' He tried to speak heartily, but the effort 
was apparent "Well, I'm afraid you've come back to 
trouble, Preston. We've had a bad time these last two 
days." 

" I 'm sorry to hear that. Is it something new t ' ' 

"111 tell you. But first, give me a cigarette, will 
you? My case is empty." 

Eeith obeyed, and then stood leaning against one of 
the pillars of the balcony while the other man lighted his 
cigarette. 

Then Dr. Phillimore said abruptly: 

"You know Matthews — ^that dark fellow who looks 
after rooms ten to fifteen? The one who has charge of 
Dimitri Montharides, among others t" 

"Yes. Rather a surly brute, I've always thought, 
though reliable enough, and as strong as a bull. ' ' 

"Just so. Well, yesterday afternoon he was on duty 
from three to six. At five o'clock he was discovered, 
dead-drunk, in his own quarters, and, on investigations 
being made, it was found that the room occupied by the 
Greek was empty." 

"By Jove!" Keith was interested now. 

"Yes. As you know, the doors lock automatically, and 
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it can only have been opened from the outside. Mat- 
thews' keys were on him, intact, and the question for us 
to solve is this: did he himself unlock the door and let 
Dimitri out, or was it done while he was unconscious?" 

**Done by whomt'* 

**Ah, that's the next question. Anyhow, there it is. 
I have of course suspended Matthews for the moment; if 
we weren't so short-handed already I should dismiss him 
summarily, but '* 

**"What explanation does he give?'^ 

''None. He is sullen and taciturn, swears he had 
nothing to drink but the usual lemonade at dinner, and 
cannot in any way account for his position." 

'*And Dimitri? Where did he get to?" 

"There 'is another mystery there. Of course I had a 
search party organised at once, but nothing was seen of 
him by anyone for hours. In the end I found him. " 

"You did? Where?" 

"About half -past seven I went up to his corridor, 
intending to have a look round his room to see if I could 
find any clue to his absence — and found him standing 
waiting patiently outside his own door, apparently won- 
dering why he was unable to gain admittance. " 

Keith whistled in astonishment. 

"Funny, that! Could you find out where he had 
been?" 

"No. He seemed extremely exhausted, and his clothes 
and boots were dusty as though he had gone some con- 
siderable distance." 

"You had trouble with him?" 

**No. He went into his room quite quietly, seemed 
overcome with fatigue, and asked, pathetically, if he 
might go to bed. He did not seem ill, only worn out, so 
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I had him helped to bed, and given a bowl of soup.'' 

**But how extraordinary! Where on eai:th had he 
beent" 

'* That's not all/' Dr. PhiUimore sighed. ''Every- 
thing else was normal ; no one knew of the affair except 
the other attendants in the corridor, and I put Mackenzie 
on in his place. Soon after midnight Mackenzie sent for 
me urgently ; and on hurrying to Dimitri's room I found 
him desperately ill, with symptoms which pointed to some 
sort of poisoning.'* 

**I say! But this is serious!" 

**We had an awful time with him. I give you my 
word I thought once or twice he was going to peg out, 
and it was daybreak before he took a turn for the better 
and finally we got him off to sleep." 

Have you any idea as to the nature of the poison?" 
None. It was quite unlike any other case I've ever 
seen, and what on earth is at the bottom of it I haven't 
the least idea." 

''He's better to-dayt" 

"Much; though of course it will take time for him to 
pick up properly. The whole thing has worried me hor- 
ribly. I never have cared for Matthews. He's a surly 
brute,' as you say, and grasping, too, but I could have 
sworn he was reliable." 

"I suppose Dimitri might have bribed him?" 

"I don't think so. You see the boy has no money and 
nothing in the least valuable. Besides, if he wanted to 
escape he wouldn't have come back exactly like a dog to 
its kennel. ' ' 

' ' I suppose not. Well, it 's a mystery, anyhow. ' * 

"A very unpleasant one. You know, Dimitri Mon- 
tharides is the one patient about whom I always feel 
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nneaqr." He hesitated. *'I don't know why, but I 
always have an idea well have trouble with him. And 
yet, in many ways he is the most attractive patient in 
the whole establishment." 

He rose. 

*'Shall we go? I don't want to be late for dinner 
to-night. You see, I was obliged to let Celia know some- 
thing of the affair, and it has worried her, too. One 
doesn't like to think of lunatics wandering about at 
large. Besides/' he half checked himself, then went on 
with his speech, *'Dimitri is the only one of the inmates 
with whom Celia has ever had anything to do. Of course, 
music is a bond between them, and now and then, as 
you know, I let the boy go with her for a ride— with 
Matthews, of course. It 's dull for her always riding with 
native grooms, and Dimitri is a magnificent horseman, 
poor fellow. But I don't know if it is altogether 
wise " 

This time he broke off his speech for good and turned 
to the door. 

**I'm awfully sorry you've been so worried." Keith 
followed him. **I wish I hadn't accepted the Setons' 
invitation." 

*' That's all right, my boy." Dr* Phillimore spoke 
more naturally, and touched Keith's shoulder with a 
kindly hand. **You couldn't have prevented this hap- 
X)emng; and I'm glad, as a matter of fact, that you es- 
caped the bother." 

By mutual consent they visited the Greek first. The 
Scotch attendant, Mackenzie, who valeted the Superin- 
tendent and his assistant in the intervals between his 
other duties, rose as they entered, and spoke to Dr. Phil- 
limore in a low tone ; after which the two men advanced 
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towards the bed where the Greek lay propped on pil- 
lows. 

He looked very ill, all his fresh colour gone, and his 
blue eyes strangely sunken ; but that he was at his best 
mentally was apparent as he smiled, rather faintly, in 
reply to Keith's question. 

*'I am better, thank you, doctor, much better.'* His 
voice was weak. '*I only regret that I have given Dr. 
Phillimore so much trouble." 

'^That's all right,'' said Dr. Phillimore kindly. '*I'm 
glad to see you look so much better to-night" 

He turned away to speak to the attendant, and Keith 
sat down by the bed and examined his patient a little 
more closely. When his questioning was finished the 
young man said courteously. 

*'You enjoyed your visit to Cairo, Dr. Preston t" 

'*Very much, thanks." Suddenly Keith wondered 
how the fact of his visit had become known, since it had 
purposely been kept secret from the patients. **You 
knew, then, that I was away?" 

A queer expression, almost furtive, flitted across the 
Greek's face. For a moment he hesitated palpably; and 
Keith was confirmed in his suspicion that the knowledge 
had been come by in some odd way. 

Then Dimitri said slowly: 

**Yes. I think — ^I think you mentioned it — or was it 
Dr. Phillimore?" 

His blue eyes looked suddenly anxious, and a flush 
crept into his white cheeks. Keith could not pursue the 
subject, seeing, as he did, that such pursuit was likely 
to distress his patient ; and instead he said, quietly : 

* * Cairo is always interesting. One might visit it many 
times without exhausting its charms." 

* * Yes. ' ' Dimitri sighed, and his blue eyes looked wist- 
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fnl.. "I should like to visit Cairo again. There are 
many, many many cities I would like to visit. Life is so 
short, and the world so beautiful. But for me, " he made 
a hopeless gesture with his musical hands, ''there is 
nothing; nothing but an existence between high 

walls '* 

Taken aback by the words, the first complaint against 
his fate which he had ever heard Dimitri utter, Keith 
could not, for a moment, reply. Before he had found 
words, Dimitri went on, a pitiful cadence in his charm- 
ing voice. 

' ' You do not know Greece, Dr. Preston t No ? Then 
you do not know the real beauty of the tvorld. The sea — 
' the wine-coloured sea, ' — ^you remember ? — and the cloud- 
less sky • . . the white pillars of Athens, the violet- 
strewn hillsides with the goats leaping after the ragged 
boys who lead them . . . the mountains, the valleys, 
. . . the groves where Apollo chased the fleeing 
Daphne. . . ." 

He paused, then went on with renewed energy. 
''The spring — ah, is there any other country in the 
world like Greece in spring? When the land is veiled 
in almond-blossom, a sheet of pink and white against the 
blue, blue sky . . . and the orange-blossom perfumes the 
warm sea-breezes, and the cypress and the myrtle stand 
on the ruined terraces overhanging the little white towns, 
and overhead the lark, the happy, free lark, rises into 
the sky and sings . . . and sings . . . rejoicing in his 
freedom. . . .'* 

On the last word his voice broken and with an unex- 
pected movement he flung himself face downwards among 
his pillows, his splendid shoulders shaking with great 
sobs. 
Hastily Keith glanced round. Dr. Phillimore was 
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speaking in low tones to Mackenzie at the other end of 
the big room, and had not noticed the young Greek's 
collapse. Suddenly Eeith was filled with a strange pity. 
For the first time for years he found himself thinking of 
one of his patients as a pitiful human being rather than 
a case; and at the same moment he was conscious of a 
quick desire to hide Dimitri 's breakdown from the other 
man. 

He laid his hand on the Greek's heaving shoulder. 

*'Come, Dimitri!" He spoke in a low voice, but in- 
sistently. ''You must not give way like this. Pull 
yourself together or you will be ill again!'' 

But the young man continued to weep with a qnieti 
despairing weeping which was infinitely pitiful. 

** Dimitri!" Bending lower, Keith grasped his shoul- 
der and forced him to turn over. ''Listen to me. You 
don't want Dr. Phillimore to see you like this. You 
know what he will think" — he knew the words were 
cruel but used them deliberately — ^"and you must make 
an effort to control yourself. Come now, you have given 
way enough." 

Something in his tone had the desired effect. With a 
quick, apologetic movement Dimitri passed his hand 
across his eyes and looked up pitifully at the other man. 

*'3f' sieii" — as usual in moments of stress, he resorted 
to French — "I beg you to pardon me. The thought of 
all that I have lost overcame me for the moment. I 
know — ^I know I should not complain. It is le ban Dieu 
who has seen fit to afflict me thus, and I should be grate- 
ful only to you who treat me ynth so much kindness when 
I am — " he hesitated, then spoke, falteringly, in Eng- 
lish — ^"when I am out of myself." 

* ' That 's all right, ' ' said Keith gently. * ' But you must 
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cheer up. After all, brighter days may be in store for 
you. Here is Dr. Phillimore coming to speak to you." 
If Dr. Phillimore noticed any signs of agitation in the 
Greek's handsome face he made no sign. With a few 
kindly words he bade the young man rest quietly and 
regain his strength; and then he and Keith withdrew, 
leaving Dimitri murmuring something under his breath 
which sounded like a line from some poem. 

In the corridor Dr. Phillimore turned to his assistant. 
''Well? What do you make of him r* 
*'I hardly know." In his own mind Keith had re- 
solved to make a closer study of Dimitri Montharides. 
* * Just now, of course, he is weak and thoroughly pulled 
down by hisi fit of illness, but somehow he looks more 
sane, more normal, than he often does." 

**Yes. I agree with you. The physical upset seems 
to have cleared his brain for the moment. But I'm 
afraid it will take a great deal of diplomacy to get the 
truth out of him — ^if indeed he is capable of explaining 
the affair." 

"Mysterious altogether." In spite of himself Keith 
was intrigued by Dimitri 's outbreak. For once he found 
a patient interesting as a man rather than a case. There 
had been something very vital in the young Greek's rapid 
speech. His picture of Greece in the time of the flower- 
ing of the almond-blossom had been curiously vivid, the 
regret which pulsed through his tone as he spoke of the 
lark, rising, free and joyous, into the blue sky, had 
been poignant, thrilling ; and Keith found himself wish- 
ing, intensely, that one day Dimitri Montharides might 
be loosened from his chains, brought from darkness into 
light. 
He did not think it probable. The boy's family his- 
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tory was bad, Ms own unpromising. It was hardly 
likely he would ever be pronounced sane; and Keith 
had been an unwilling witness to too many tragedies 
following on incomplete recovery to wish for his release 
unless something approaching a miracle should happen. 

Suddenly a thought struck Keith, and without stop- 
ping to consider he gave voice to a question. 

''Dr. Phillimore, who told Dimitri I was visiting 
Cairo!'' 

''Who told hmf' 

*'Yes. He asked me how I had enjoyed my visit 
there.'' 

"li'm. That's odd. I didn't mention it. I didn't 
want the whole place to know you were away." 

''That's what I thought. Queer, isn't it! Could it 
have been Matthews!" 

"Surely not. I warned him to say nothing. I was 
rather afraid the boy might be troublesome if he missed 
you." 

"Well, he found out somehow." He shrugged his 
shoulders. "Still, it's not important. Things leak out 
surprisingly, sometimes. ' ' 

"Yes. As you say, it's not of much importance. 
Well, we will get on. There's nothing else to delay us 
to-night, I think. ' ' 

When Keith came in to dinner he found Celia already 
at the table. She was sitting with her elbows on the 
polished mahogany, under the hanging lamps, her chin 
propped in her hands, lost, apparently, in thought so 
profound that she did not hear his entry. 

As he passed before her she saw him; but for a mo- 
ment not the slightest change in her expression betrayed 
the fact. 
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Suddenly, as though awakening from a dream, she 
passed her hand over her brow, pushing the heavy gold 
Iiair aside ; and spoke in a voice of deliberate gaiety. 
Well — ^back again? How goes it in Cairo f 
Excellently.'' He stood opposite her. ''The city is 
as gay as usual — streams of tourists — masses of Amer- 
icans." 

*'How deadly dull El-Hanim must seem!" She still 
spoke fdppantly. **I wonder you didn't throw your- 
self into the Nile to escape coming back!" 

' ' The Nile will keep ! " He tried to emulate her light 
tone. "It won't run dry for a few years yet — ^and 
after all El-Hanim has its charms!" 

''Charms?" She stared at him. 

"Yes. In the early morning, for instance — ^what can 
beat a gallop over the sands?" 

"Yes." She spoke slowly, without a trace of her 
former airy manner. ' ' The sands of gold . . . after all, 
there is always the desert where one may ride . . . and 
ride . . . for ever. . . ." 

As she spoke Dr. Phillimore entered the room. 

"I'm sorry to keep you waiting, Celia. Preston, you 
must be hungry after your journey out." 

"Oh, I had an excellent lunch and a cup of coffee 
before I started. ' ' He laughed. " I 'm not by any means 
starving. ' ' 

"You enjoyed your peep at Cairo?" 

"Inmiensely. That reminds me. Miss Phillimore, I 
have a message for you from Lady Seton." 

She raised her eyes languidly. 

"But I don't know Lady Seton." 

"I have met her once or twice." Dr. Phillimore 
spoke thoughtfully. "I thought her a charming woman, 
most distinguished looking, and delightful manners. 
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''She is charming — and her husband is a thoroughly 
good sort Well, Lady Seton has empowered me to 
enquire'*— he smiled— ''if Miss Phillimore will be good 
enough to waive ceremony and visit her in Cairo some 
day.'' 

If he had looked for some show of interest from Miss 
Phillimore at this announcement, he was destined to be 
disappointed. Without troubling to look across the table 
she said, indifferently: 

''It's very kind of Lady Seton, but really I don't see 
why she should bother about me." 

"I think she fancied you might find El-Hanim a little 
quiet You see, the Setons know everyone in Cairo, and 
Lady Seton said particularly that she would be de- 
lighted to chaperone you to some dances." 

"Did she?" For a moment a spark of animation 
showed in her manner, and Keith remembered she had 
once told him dancing was a passion with her. 

"Yes. At present Lady Seton has a — a friend stay- 
ing with her, a Miss Coradine ; and she thought if you 
could be persuaded to go down to Cairo one day 
soon " 

''But won't Lady Seton come to see us here?" asked 
Dr. Phillimore rather quickly. 

"She would, I'm sure, if she were asked. But she 
didn't like to come without an invitation." 

"That is easily arranged," said the doctor decisively. 
' ' Celia, will you write and ask her to come out to lunch 
one dayt And Sir James, too, of course, if he's not too 
busy to come." 

"Very well." Her manner was suddenly vivacious, 
and the dull, weary expression had vanished from her 
face. "But what about the visitor? Am I to ask her 
too?" 
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^'Of course, of course! What sort of person is she, 
Preston? A contemporary of her hostess, I suppose." 

In spite of himself Keith laughed. Before his mind's 
eye rose a picture of Denise as he had seen her that 
afternoon, looking like a charming schoolgirl in her 
short white skirt and muslin blouse; and he answered 
quite gaily: 

**No. More a contemporary of Miss Phillimore's, I 
should say.'* 

** Indeed! Well, all the more reason to include her 
in the party, eh, Celia ? ' ' 

Now Celia sat upright and her face was brilliant with 
colour and vivacity. 

**Tell me all about ner," she commanded. "Is she 
pretty? Does she wear nice frocks? Can she talk — or 
is she a silly little doll?'* 

Into Keith's brain flashed the inevitable memory of 
Denise 's questions on the previous night ; and he smiled 
as he replied: 

**Miss Coradine is very pretty — or I think so." He 
was unaware of the betrayal of the emphasis. "As for 
frocks — she wears mostly white; you know the sort of 
thing— like your frocks. As for talking — ^well, I don't 
know what you would say about that, but she sings — 
superbly. ' ' 

"Oh!" Celia frowned. "You didn't say she was 
inusical." 

"I hadn't a chance! But that would be a bond be- 
tween you, wouldn't it?" 

"I don't know. Personally" — she spoke abruptly — 
"I hate drawing-room singing. If one can hear pro- 
fessionals, well and good. But the ordinary bal- 
lad-singer, who sings little love-songs, and thinks 
expression, and what she calls *soul,' make up for 
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lack of training and technique, bores me to tears!" 

Keith flushed with sudden annoyance; but before he 
could reply Dr. Phillimore said quietly: 

''Doesn't it strike you that you are rather rude, 
Celia f I think Dr. Preston has shown us he can appre- 
ciate good music, and if he says Miss Goradine sings 
well " 

"I didn't mean to question Dr. Preston's taste!" Her 
tone was mocking. '*! only thought — one forgives a 
good deal in a friend, you know, and I wondered " 

*'If you make Miss Coradine's acquaintance you will 
be able to judge for yourself. ' ' Keith spoke stiffly, and 
the girl's blue eyes sparkled with malice. 

''Quite so — ^though even then our tastes may not 
coincide. By the way, you haven't described Miss Cory 
— ^what's her name? — Miss Coradine a bit well. Is she 
tall or short, thin or fat — ^has she blue eyes or black — 
yellow hair — or brown — or red?" 

Her tone displeased Keith and he spoke icily. 

"Hadn't ybu better wait to form your own opinion? 
I might give you a wrong impression, you know." 

* ' You might, easily. ' ' She nodded coolly. " I 'd much 
better wait. In the meantime do tell us what you did in 
Cairo? I suppose you went out to worship the Sphinx 
by moonlight, didn't you?" 

"We went out to Mena House, yes." He still spoke 
stiffly. 

"And did Miss Coradine go with you?" 

"Of course." He would not let her see that her 
insistence grated on him. 

"She worshipped too?" 

"I'm afraid I don't understand." 

She raised her eyebrows in affected surprise, 

"Don't you?" 
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*'My dear child, do leave Dr. Preston alone." Dr. 
Phillimore spoke with unwonted decision. ''He can't 
possibly eat his dinner if you pester him with questions. 
And this stew of pigeons is quite good.'* 

Celia took the rebuke with an airy little smile, and 
immediately changed the subject; but for the rest of 
the meal her blue eyes wore a mocking glance whenever 
she encountred Keith's eyes; and her tongue ran on 
gaily, amusingly, but with an undercurrent of sarcasm 
which Keith was perfectly well able to detect. 

He was glad when dinner was over ; and under pre- 
text of wishing to smoke he strolled out into the garden 
alone, Dr. Phillimore having remembered some letters 
which had yet to be written. 

The night was overcast, though warm, and sitting 
down in a convenient seat in a little arcaded pavilion in 
the grounds Keith drew out a disreputable but beloved 
pipe and prepared to soothe his jangled nerves with a 
solacing smoke. 

He had puffed comfortably away for ten minutes, 
enjoying the mild air, which was scented with the fra- 
grance of a hundred roses, when he heard a light step on 
the path; and Miss Phillimore appeared just outside 
the pavilion, her light frock showing in a greyish blur 
against the dusky bushes. 

Apparently she thought herself alone; for she was 
speaking to herself in a low, hurried undertone, and 
she wrung her hands together as though unconsciously- 
Instinct warned Keith to sit very still. But some- 
thing, possibly the scent of tobacco, or the glow from 
the lighted bowl of his pipe, gave notice of his pres- 
ence; for the girl stopped suddenly and asked, in a 
rather startled voice: 

''Who's there? Dr. Preston, is it you?" 
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He rose and came forward. 

''Yes, Miss PhiUimore. I have been sitting here en- 
joying the scent of the roses." 

She stood irresolute for a moment, and there was 
something rather forlorn about the pose of her small 
figure which inspired him to say quickly: 

''If you're not afraid of a chill, won't you come and 
sit down for a minute or two? It's quite early and the 
moon may break through presently.'* 

She said nothing, but he heard her breathing rather 
quickly, and he noticed that her hands were still clasped 
tightly together. 

"Yes." She spoke hurriedly. "Ill sit down— just 
for five minutes. I • • • I want to say something to 
you." 

She entered the pavilion as she spoke. It was a funny 
little circular place, up two shallow steps, and was 
equipped with three or four straw chairs and a table. 
A huge purple bougainvillea overshadowed one comer, 
and the floor was a mosaic of white and coloured tQes. 

Celia sat down on one of the chairs, well in the shadow, 
and for a moment kept silence. The little place was dim 
and cool; and after a moment her voice sounded from 
her dark corner. 

"Dr. Preston, I owe you an apology for my rudeness 
at dinner. I am sorry I was so discourteous about your 
friends." 

Her words made him feel desperately uncomfortable. 

"Miss Phillimore, please don't say that. I assure you 
I didn't take offence at anything you said." 

' ' Didn 't you ? ' ' Her voice sounded tired. " It 's kind 
of you to say so. I know I behaved like a perfect beast, 
but . . . but you would forgive me if you knew — every- 
thing." 
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^'Miss Phillimore, please *' 

"Oh, let me speak for once!** There was a ring of 
something suspiciously like hysteria in her tone. **You 
think me cross-grained, abrupt, often ; and so I am. But 
you must bear with me. You would if you knew how I 
hate myself afterwards — ^but I can't help it. It's some^ 
thing in me that, drives me on to be detestable, some- 
thing that won't let me rest, that makes me do and say 
odious things." 

She stopped. In the gloom of her shadowy comer her 
face gleamed white, and he could see her blue eyes 
shining with strange, unhappy Are. 

"If only things were different." He had never heard 
anything like the intensity of her tone. * ' If only I might 
have a little happiness, a little rest. • . . But instead 
I'm driven hither and thither like a flame before the 
wind. . . ." 

He had a very vivid impression of her as she spoke 
the last strange words, an impression of a flame, an 
unhappy, tormented flame, blown hither and thither by 
the winds of circumstance, of Fate. He could no longer 
doubt that there was something wrong, tragically wrong, 
with her life ; and as the conviction grew in him, so, too, 
grew and strengthened an odd desire to help. 

She seemed so piteous, so fragile, so young; and her 
half-despairing cry was so alien to her youth. And yet 
he could not believe her insincere, could not but realise 
that she was in genuine, in almost deadly earnest. 

With an impulsiveness foreign to his nature he sat 
down close beside her and laid his hand on her arm with 
a quieting touch. 

"Miss Phillimore" — ^he spoke very gently — ^"may I 
ask you something? I can't help seeing you are un- 
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l^PPy^ bat is there no way in which I can give you a 
little aid?'* 

For a moment she said nothing, though he felt her 
shudder from head to foot. 

Then 

*'0h, if you only could!" Her voice was a wail. 
'*But you can't — ^you can't — ^no one can help me but 
God, and He doesn 't care what becomes of me ! ' * 

With the last words all attempt at self-control van- 
ished. As though her own cry had brought her face to 
face with the realisation of her wretchedness, Celia 
broke down, and burying her face in her hands, wept 
miserably, forlornly, as an unhappy child might cry. 

Keith was taken aback. He had been so used to taking 
the girl at her own valuation, as thoroughly self-suffi- 
cient, fully equipped at all points to meet the blows or 
rewards of Fortune, that her collapse took him com- 
pletely by suii)rise. He would have said, had he been 
asked for an opinion, that Celia was above the weakness 
of tears. He had never been able to conquer a suspicion 
of her innate hardness, which seemed to lie at the root 
of her being as the stone at the heart of some beautiful, 
luscious fruit; and her breakdown almost shocked him 
by its unexpectedness. 

First he must stop this stormy weeping. 

''Miss Phillimore.'' Again he laid his hand on her 
arm, but now his touch was firm rather than gentle. 
''You must stop this foolishness at once, do you hear?" 
A sudden memory of Dimitri and his bitter cry flooded 
his heart as he spoke. ' ' Come, this is mere hysteria, and 
you ought to be above such weakness!" 

He had purposely spoken brusquely, and the latent 
strength in the girl responded to the call upon it. 
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She sat up, flinging off his hand, and faced him de- 
fiantly, her blue eyes flashing through her tears. 

' ' Hysteria ! Weakness ! Oh, you men, you doctors ! ' ' 
She flung the words at him contemptuously. "Our 
hearts may break, our lives may be one long lieW — ^the 
emphasis was startling — ^''but if for one moment we for- 
get to be strong — ^and hard — ^we are called weak fools 
and bidden to stop our foolishness!" 

He was stung into retort. 

*'Miss Phillimore, if you are unhappy, if your life is 
hell, well, are you the only one to suffer? Don't other 
people have burdens as heavy to carry — and don't they 
carry them without complaining? Why, look around 
you at this very place! Aren't there broken hearts and 
ruined lives enough in El-Hanim? And do you think 
that any hell of yours — or mine — ^is comparable to the 
hells of darkness, of puzzled bewilderment, of groping 
after an ever-receding light, which those poor souls yon- 
der — some of them, at least — endure?" 

He felt her slight form stiffen into attention as he 
spoke. For a second she said nothing. Then she gave 
a long, passionate sigh, and spoke in a broken whisper. 

"Yes. You're right. I'd forgotten. But — ^you said 
— ^yours— or mine . . . have you, too, a private hell of 
your own?" 

He took away his hand from her arm and stood up, 
looking out into the great silent garden with a whole 
world of anguish in his eyes. 

"Have I a hell ? My God, yes — ^a hell of remorse such 
as few men are called on to endure!" 

For a moment he stood there, oblivious to ever3i;hing 
but his own haunting memories. In spirit he was far 
away from this Egyptian garden, with its tinkling f oun- 
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tains, its smooth sand-paths, its marble pavilions. He 
was back in the private ward of a big London hospital, 
waiting, in a suspense which made every moment a life- 
time, for the verdict which was to spell heaven or hell 
for him henceforth. 

He conld see the bare, nncarpeted floor, the great 
cnrtainless windows, the white bed, could smell the faint 
hospital odour of drugs in the air, above the perfume 
from a vase of tall lilies on the window-sill. And he 
could fed again, as he had felt it ten years ago, the 
throb of terror he had felt when he learnt that what he 
had done in thoughtless jest could never, humanly speak- 
ing, be undone. 

With an immense effort he threw aside the memory of 
that poignant hour and turned back to face the shad- 
owed pavilion. 

A voice spoke, softly, in his ear. 

"Dr. Preston.'* The girl had, surprisingly, become 
her usual cool, self-possessed self again, save for an un- 
wonted gentleness in her manner. "I am so sorry to 
have upset you. Will you forgive met" 

Turning, he found her at his side, a wraith-like figure 
in her soft draperies. She was holding out her hand, 
that small, delicate hand at whose strength he had so 
often marvelled ; and as he took it in his own she looked 
up at him with an indescribably appealing glance. 

**Now that we know— that we are both— unhappy,** 
she whispered the words, **sha*n't we be friends— -real 
friends, you and IV ^ 

For the first time since he had known the girl Keith 
felt a sensation of liking for her. . After all she was not 
the brilliant, hard, selfish creature she had seemed. 
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There was a very real warmth, a genuine womanly ten- 
derness about her somewhere ; and the f q.ct that she, too, 
had a sorrow of her own, forged, surely, a link between 
their souls. 

He wrung the hand he held with a heartiness whicH 
was not feigned. 

"We will be friends, certainly. And — ^if you need the 
services of a friend, you must call upon me — at any 
time, or in any way.*' 

She smiled with just a hint of her familiar mockery. 

"Isn't that rather a rash promise f Suppose I called 
upon you for something you didn't feel disposed to 
grant?" 

He smiled, too, rdeasing her hand, and pulling him- 
self together. 

"Ill risk that. But now— it's growing chilly, and 
your father will be getting anxious about you." 

At the mention of her father he saw that peculiarly 
Vindictive look flit across her face. It vanished immedi- 
ately, however, and she answered him quite naturally. 

"I suppose he will be getting fidgety. Shall I say 
good-night ? You must be cursing me for depriving you 
of your pipe all this time!" 

"I'm coming ih, too," he said. "It's getting late and 
I must go and look in on Dimitri again before bed-time." 

He had not meant to say it. The words slipped out 
against his will ; and he regretted the slip the more be- 
cause he fancied the girl's face grew perceptibly paler 
as he spoke. 

Aloud she said, with apparent indifference: 

* * Dimitri ? Ah yes. Is he— is he all right again t ' ' 

"I think so — at any rate he will be all right in a day 
or two." 
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For a long moment she said nothing, though he heard 
her breathing quickly beside him as they moved down 
the sand-path towards the Villa. Suddenly she turned 
to him with a question on her lips. 

''Dr. Preston, what do you know of Dimitri's illness? 
Do, you know— can you guess — ^what caused it?'* 

*'No.'* He spoke rather shortly. 

''You can't? But — of course not. Well, it's over 
now. And — ^you're sure — sure he won't die?" 

' ' Die ? Certainly not. But, ' ' they had almost reached 
the entrance to the house and he spoke quickly, ''it's 
been a near thing.'* 

You mean he might have died?" 
I do.*' Suddenly a queer desire to test her overcame 
him. "I don't know who was responsible for his 
illness " 

"Responsible?** She cut him short, horror in her 
tone. 

"Yes. Oh, of course it may have been the result of 
some folly of his own, but I can't help thinking that 
there is more behind his escape and the illness which 
followed than we have yet discovered.** 

She turned to him as they reached the door, and he 
could not read the expression in her eyes. 

"You are i^ght.'* Her voice was very low. "There 
is more — ^much more — ^than anyone will ever know!" 

"Miss Phillimore, you know the truth?'* 

' ' Gtod help me, yes, ' ' she said ; and the next moment 
she had gone from his side and he was alone in the quiet 
hall beneath the swinging lamps of painted glass. 



CHAPTER IX 

ON a glorious morning in March, Keith Preston 
stood outside the gate in the high wall of El-Hanim 
and looked down the road towards the station which 
led to Cairo with a look of eager anticipation on 
his face. 

This was the day appointed by Miss Phillimore for 
the Setons' visit to the Sanatorium. Acting on her 
father's instructions, Celia had written to Lady Seton 
inviting her, with her husband and guest, to lunch and 
tea; and although Sir James was obliged to decline, the 
invitation had been courteously accepted on behalf of 
Lady Seton and Miss Coradine. 

Since that night in the pavilion the relations between 
Keith and Miss Phillimore had altered a little. Although 
she did not altogether lay aside her mocking manner of 
speech, and still delighted in confusing him with her 
changes of mood, she was never discourteous now. Al- 
though she still spoke arrogantly at times, there were 
times too when she showed herself friendly, almost ap- 
pealing, indeed, in her gentleness. It was as though she 
craved forbearance at his hands, pleaded with him to 
treat her tolerantly. Although she never alluded to 
their conversation, the remembrance of it coloured his 
vision of her ; and as day by day she grew more fragile- 
looking, as though the flame within her soul was verily 
destroying the frail vessel in which it burned, so his pity 
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for her grew, until at times he began to feel a real de- 
sire to champion her cause, to protect her against the 
blows of Fate of which she had spoken. 

He had asked her once, tentatively, to tell him the 
truth which lay behind the story of Dimitri 's escapade ; 
but she only stared blankly at him ; and since he could 
not refer the matter to her father he was forced to let 
it drop, although he would have given a good deal to 
share her knowledge. 

The young Greek's recovery had been rapid. In three 
days he was himself again ; but his memory of that which 
had happened immediately before his illness was appar- 
ently nil. The attendant, Matthews, had sullenly con- 
fessed, under pressure, to having drunk a glass of red 
wine in the native cafe in the Arab viUage during an 
hour off in the morning, which had, so he supposed, 
''gone to his head"; and although Pr. Phillimore was 
dissatisfied with the explanation he had no means of 
disproving its truth, since it was an indisputable fact 
that Matthews and one of the Arab servants were in 
the habit of foregathering in the caf4, kept by a Turk, 
for a cup of coffee and a game of dominoes. 

The caf6 was forthwith put out of bounds; and the 
man was solemnly admonished, and warned that another 
such offence would inevitably mean dismissal. 

Keith had been in favour of sending the man away 
at once ; but Dr. Phillimore, thinking over the diflSculty 
of procuring attendants out here, was inclined to give 
him one more chance; and Matthews accordingly re- 
mained, though he was given to understand that in fu- 
ture he, too, would be under supervision. 

As for Dimitri, he had been remarkably well, men- 
tally, since his illness. He had been quiet, tractable, 
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spending hours with his books, and taking advantage 
of every permission granted for playing his beloved 
piano. To Keith he was always courtesy itself ; and the 
two held many interesting conversations on literature 
and kindred subjects during Keith's visits to his room. 

Many times Keith was struck by the young man's 
physique; and indeed it seemed as though the Greek's 
physical fitness grew week by week. 

Keith himself had benefited by his stay at El-Hanim. 
The pure, dry air, the quiet, the invigorating sunshine 
had a beneficial effect on his health ; and on this spark- 
ling morning, as he waited for the visitors to arrive, he 
looked brown and hard, in the very zenith of physical 
condition. 

When at length the motor came in ught, far down the 
long straight road, his heart beat like a sledge-hammer, 
and the blood raced through his veins in a tingling flow. 
It seemed to him hours before the car drew near; and 
then it was only a moment before he was helping the 
occupants to alight, rather incoherent words of wdcome 
on his lips. 

**Dr. Phillimore asked me to meet you here— he was 
detained by some correspondence," he said. "But he 
will soon be free. Now, will you come in? I thought you 
would like to walk up the drive and see the gardens — 
the man will bring up the car." 

So far he had barely looked at Denise ; but as the little 
party moved through the gates he ventured on a fleet- 
ing glance. 

She was looking round her, full of interest in her sur- 
roundings, and he was able to watch her unobserved. 
To-day she wore a coat and skirt of thin tussore silk, and 
a silk hat with a duster of roses on its brim. Her blouse, 
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of pale pink ninon, was cut low, and her firm throat rose 
as usual from the round collar. In her ears, which -were 
small and set at just the right place, rather high and 
fairly far back, she wore a pair of dangling pearl ear- 
rings, and round her neck a string of small and per- 
fectly-matched pearls. Cool, dainty, trim, she looked in 
Keith's eyes more charming than ever; and when she 
spoke in reply to his questions her voice filled his ear 
with its delightful cadences. 

The visitors were loud in their admiration of the Sana- 
torium and its grounds ; and indeed the gardens and the 
white-walled buildings looked their best in the glorious 
spring sunshine. 

The fountains were playing as they passed through 
the courtyard leading to the house; and the pleasant 
tinkle of the water falling into the nuirble basin where 
the gold-flsh swam languidly mingled attractively with 
the twitter of countless birds. 

The sun was very hot ; and the hall, when they entered, 
was delightfully cool and dim. A smiling Arab con- 
ducted them into the vast, pillared drawing room; 
and as Lady Seton moved forward, a little confused by 
the contrast between the glowing sunlight without and 
this restful twilight. Miss Phillimore came to meet her 
with a self-possessed welcome. 

Her duty toward the elder lady done, Celia turned 
to Denise; and an acute observer would have noticed 
that her blue eyes, between their thick lashes, were sud- 
denly very keen. 

**It's so good of you to come out here," she said as 
she shook hands. ''Cairo must be so fascinating just 
now, and we at El-Hanim are quiet to dulness.'* 
**You have a lovely place here, anyhow, '* said Denise 
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cordially. "I quite envy you living out in the desert like 
this." 

r 

*'Do you?'* Celia smiled inscrutably. '*I suppose 
even tliie desert has its compensations. But here comes 
my father. Lady Seton, I think you have met him be- 
fore?'' 

Lady Seton was only too pleased to renew her acquaint- 
ance with this fair, rather sad-looking man whom she 
remembered to have seen several times in Cairo, and as 
Celia turned to speak to an Arab who was trying to at- 
tract her attention, Keith was alone for a moment with 
Denise. 

He hastened to avail himself of the opportunity. 

"You are still in Cairo, then, Miss Coradine. Are 
you to be there some time still f 

**I'm not sure." She looked at him with her candid 
gaze. *'My parents may go further up the Nile, and in 
that case I am to wait here until they return to Luxor. 
You see they are so busy writing and making sketches 
that they can't be bothered with me!" She laughed. 

"Well, their loss is the Setons' gain," he said with a 
smile. "And if Lady Seton is good enough to ask me 
to C^tiro again some day it will be mine as well!" 

She, too, smiled, colouring faintly; and then turned 
away to speak to Celia, who was once again free to 
attend to her guests. 

The luncheon-party was a success. The table, which 
had no cloth, only a strip of linen and lace round the 
edge, was decorated with bowls of petunias, velvety 
blooms in every shade of purple and red ; and in between 
the bowls were petals of the big scented Egyptian jas- 
mine, arranged in fantastic patterns on the polished 
wood. 
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Celia herself had elected to wear a filmy frock of sev- 
eral shades of chiffon exactly carrying out the tones of 
the petunias. Bound her neck, hanging to her knees, 
was a chain of wonderful red beads, which appeared to 
be almost iridescent, flashing as she moved ; and on the 
first finger of her right hand she wore a curious ring of 
Egyptian silver, set with one large blood-red stone. She 
looked undeniably pretty, though there was something 
a trifle peculiar, almost bizarre, about her appearance; 
and Denise studied her with much interest when the 
other girl's duties as hostess engrossed her attention for 
a few moments. For Denise was to the brim as full of 
womanly curiosity as any other daughter of Eve; and 
she had gladly embraced the opportunity of making the 
acquaintance of the girl with whom Keith was brought 
into such close contact daily. 

Denise could not make much of Celia, however. She 
had never before come across anyone quite like her. 
Her self-possession was almost startling when taken in 
conjunction with her youth. She did the honours of her 
father's house with the most perfect confidence; yet 
beneath all the courtesy of her manner there lurked, or 
so Denise imagined, a most complete indifference to the 
opinion of those whom she entertained. 

So far, indeed, as entertainment went, Celia had 
spared no pains. The meal was well-chosen, short, and 
beautifully served; and conversation never flagged as 
they sat at the flower-decked table. By the time the 
dessert was reg-ched, the little party were on the friend- 
liest terms. Dr. Phillimore pressed the candied fruits, 
the Turkish Delight, on his guests with unfeigned hos- 
pitality ; and when Lady Seton praised the coffee, which 
was indeed a feature of the meal at El-Hanim, he in- 
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sisted on sending for the Arab responsible for it, and 
bade the man show her ladyship exactly how it was 
made. 

Denise, too, came in for her share of his kindly atten- 
tion. In reality Dr. Phillimore was charmed to see how, 
as the meal progressed, his daughter had insensibly be- 
come more natural, more cordial than she was in gen- 
eral with visitors. She spoke to Denise quite gaily some- 
times, joined with Keith in teasing her over her love 
for sweetmeats, and was altogether more friendly than 
her father had dared to hope she would show herself. 

Half-unconsciously, Dr. Phillimore was building a 
good deal on this meeting. He was well aware that life 
at El-Hanim was not altogether desirable for a young 
girl; and he had a private source of uneasiness on 
Celiacs account which had drawn sundry fine lines about 
his mouth, and had brought a sprinkling of grey to his 
hair. 

Although the least calculating of men, he could not 
but realise that for the Setons to take a fancy to Celia, 
to have her stay with them in Cairo, and introduce her 
to a wider circle than the limited one of El-Hanim, would 
be to her decided advantage; and there was always the 
possibility of her meeting with some suitable man who 
might offer her marriage, and thus rescue her from a 
position which, if what he sometimes suspected were 
true, could only be for her lifelong unhappiness. 

On Keith's arrival at the Sanatorium Dr. Phillimore 
had wondered, involuntarily, if this might be the man to 
whom he could look for help. But something in the 
younger man's manner towards Miss Phillimore had soon 
showed him that deliverance did not lie here. He had 
wondered sometimes if an unhappy attachment were 
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the cause of Keith's melancholy — a melancholy whieh^ 
to do him justice, he did his best to hide, and would, in- 
deed, have succeeded in hiding from anyone of less 
quick susceptibilities than the Superintendent of the 
Sanatorium. 

Keith's eager acceptance of the Setons' invitation to 
stay with them in Cairo had surprised him, since it 
seemed to upset his preconceived notion of an unfortu- 
nate love-aflfair; but it was not until he saw Denise 
Coradine at his own table that he realised the fact of 
Keith's attachment; and that he perceived it at all was 
due far more to his own quick-sightedness than to any 
open display of feeling on the part of the young man. 

When lunch was finished, the quartette migrated to 
the drawing-room, and from thence to the verandah, 
where, screened from the sun, they sat through the short 
afternoon, and improved their acquaintance over cigar- 
ettes and fresh fruit from the garden. 

The motor was ordered for five-thirty; and after tea 
Dr. Phillimore proposed to show his visitors the grounds, 
a proposal which Lady Seton accepted gracioudy. 

For a few moments Keith had Denise to himself ; and 
as they strolled along beneath the orange-trees he ques- 
tioned her eagerly as to her impressions of the place. 

She was enthusiastic in her praise. 

*'I think it is delightful. Everjrthing is so cool and 
airy and restful — and this glorious green garden in the 
middle of the desert is just like enchanted ground. I 
could be perfectly content here forever, I believe. It's 
so fresh and the trees are so shady . . . and beyond the 
walls the sands are like a carpet of gold.'* 

As she spoke they turned a comer and came in view 
of the Sanatorium itself^ standing out wWtely ftg^inst 
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its background of brilliant blue sky. Her face changed 
suddenly. 

**0f course — ^I had forgotten— that. No. After all, 
it is not a place where one could be — happy.*' 

Before he could reply they heard the notes of a piano 
from some region above their heads. The eagerly-looked- 
f or hour had come for Dimitri Montharides ; and he was 
once more in possession of his kingdom — ^that is to say, 
he might now open his piano and lose himself in the 
world of music. 

He was playing Bachmaninoff's Prelude in C sharp 
minor; and the three fateful notes with which it opens 
rang out on the still air with a tremendously vital sound. 

Denise stopped in the path and turned eagerly to her 
companion. 

**Who is that plajringt Oh, listen! Isn't it mag- 
nificent? What a touch — ^and what fireP' 

**It is one of the patients, who plays rather well." 
Keith felt a strange reluctance to enter into explanar 
tions. "I think I told you about him — ^the Greek boy, 
Dimitri Montharides.'' 

**0h, is that he!" She was listening, entranced. 

**Tes. He plays pretty decently, doesn't he?" 

''He's splendid." She stood still, listening intently 
as the music crashed out over their heads. Just as the 
last chordia died away in their impressive quietude, the 
rest of the party joined them, and Denise turned im- 
pulsively to her host. 

**Dr. Phillimore, how beautifully that man plays! I 
wish he would play something dse!" 

"Is it really one of your patients?" Lady Seton was 
interested, and looked up at Dimitri 's window with au 
almost reverentid wonder. 
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''Yes, a Greek boy. Really he is a marvelloxis mu^ 
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sician. 
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I suppose he wonldn 't play to ns, would he f ' * Lady 
Seton smiled. ''I don't know if I am asking something 
quite out of order, but if I am being indiscreet, yon must 
forgive me.'* 

"Well — ^I really hardly know.** Dr. Phillimore was 
palpably taken aback by the request. 

"Oh, do let us hear him again," begged Denise with 
shining eyes. "Dr. Preston has told me about him, and 
he is really quite — ^I mean he's very like other people, 
isn't he?" 

"Yes. Only a good deal more brilliant." Celia's 
voice was rather hard. 

Dr. Phillimore turned to Keith. "What do you say, 
Preston? Shall we have Dimitri in to play to the la- 
dies?" 

Lady Seton was watching her host, and Denise was 
looking up at the windows of the building. Only Keith 
saw the look which flitted over Celia's face, and noticed 
how she ground her small teeth together as though the 
proposal— or perhaps the wording of it — ^roused a very 
tumult of angry feeling in her soul. He spoke hastily. 

"Why shouldn't Lady Seton and Miss Coradine go 
and visit Dimitri? You know how proud he is of his 
room, and he plays almost better on his own piano than 
on Miss Phillimore 's." 

"Very well." In many ways the proposal was op- 
portune, for since the last unlucky scene in the draw- 
ing-room Dr. Phillimore had not been anxious for Dimi- 
tri 's presence there. "What do you say, Lady Seton? 
Win you come to the Sanatorium and visit the boy?" 

"Certainly. We should like to, shouldn't we, Denise? 
But, Dr. Phillimore, you must tdl us how to treat the 
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poor creature. Is it necessary to be very tactful— diplor 
matic with himf 

**Tou may treat M. Montharides as you would treat 
any other gentleman/' said Celia icily, before her father 
could reply. **Any diplomacy — or tact — ^is quite un- 
necessary, would in fact be an insult.'* 

"Oh,'' murmured Lady Seton, rather embarrassed by 
the girl's hostile voice. **I really didn't mean any in- 
sult. I have never met anyone who was in — ^in one of 
these places before." 

*' Shall I go on and prepare I)imitrit" asked Keith, 
and Dr. Phillimore nodded. 

* ' If you will. We 11 come in by the big door. I should 
like to show Lady Phillihiore something of the main 
building." 

Ten minutes later the party stood in Dimitri's room, 
face to face with the young Greek. 

As always when he had been pla3ring, his face was a 
little flushed, his hair tossed back from his broad fore- 
head. His blue eyes shone brilliantly, and Lady Seton 
acknowledged to herself that she had never seen anyone 
less like the traditional inmate of an asylum in her life. 

In response to the Superintendent's introduction Dim- 
itri bowed with ready courtesy; and both Lady Seton 
and Denise were attracted by his face and manner. 

Keith had been watching him as Celia gave him a cool 
little nod ; and for a moment he fancied the Greek looked 
suddenly secretive; but no other greeting passed be- 
tween them, and as Dimitri turned to the piano Celia 
walked slowly across the room, and stood with her back 
to the rest of the party studjdng the picture of the curly- 
headed goatherd who piped happily to his goats on the 
violet-strewn hillside. 

Dimitri did not require any pressing to play when he 
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understood that Denise, too, was a musician. Instead, 
he begged her, eagerly, to choose what he should play; 
and as he recapitulated his rSpertaire it was evident 
that she was, for the moment, the only person in the 
room for him. 

Presently they came to a decision ; and as Denise sat 
down at one end of the low divan on which Lady Seton 
had already seated herself Dimitri began his recital with 
a couple of Schumann's **Papillons,'* interpreted with 
the utmost grace and delicacy. When tiiese were done 
he passed on to a movement of the Waldstein Sonata, 
following this with a Prelude and Fugue of Bach's, and 
thence to a group of the lesser-known Chopin Preludes. 
These done, his homage paid to the masters, he arrived 
presently at the modem composers, to whom he gave his 
inmost allegiance. 

Sinding's March Grotesque, that march of dwarfs and 
giants mixed in some inextricable pattern in which there 
is no confusion, gave place to Debussy's Arabesques, 
which in turn yielded to the same composer's Reftits 
dans Veau, Fragments of Brahms, Elgar, Scriabin, Cole- 
ridge Taylor, were mixed together in a delicious medley 
of sound; and when at last the mournful, haunting 
strains of Sibelius' Valse Triste floated through the room, 
there was among the listeners that profound silence, that 
unself -conscious absorption which is so exquisite a flat- 
tery to the one who plays. 

Only when, after playing a tentative chord or two, the 
musician's fingers strayed into a phrase from Finlandia 
did Dr. Phillimore give Keith a warning glance. ^ 

That was the fatal piece of music which had caused the 
unhappy scene of a week or two ago ; and knowing the 
peculiar mental associations which may inform a given 
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piece of miudCy neither of the men who listened was 
anxious to hear that superb composition again. 

Qnite qtdetly Keith rose and crossed to the piano. 

''I think 70U must want a rest, Dimitri." He laid his 
hand lightly on the Greek's shoulder, and Dimitri looked 
round with an instant submission that was rather pa- 
thetic. ''I'm sure Lady Seton and Miss Coradine have 
enjoyed your music." 

''Indeed we have I" Lady Seton spoke warmly. 
"You play magnificently — and what a memory I" 

"And you, mademoiselle f " As usual, Dimitri 's 
speech was a polyglot mixture. "You have found my 
music agreeable t" 

His blue eyes looked eagerly at her, as though seeking 
a favourable verdict ; and Celia Phillimore, sitting on a 
low chair in a comer of the room, shivered as though 
with a sudden chill. 

"You have given me a very great treat,'* said Denise, 
looking him in the face with her candid gaze. "You 
play most beautifully, and I could listen to you for 
hours." 

He flushed with pleasure and made a deprecating ges- 
ture with his long, slender hands. 

"You are too good, mademoiselle. But — ^you also 
play? Will you not honour me by just one little frag- 
ment?" 

"I shouldn't dream of pla3ring after you," she said, 
laughing as she spoke. "Besides, I really am not a 
pianist." 

"But you sing," said Keith, turning to her with a 
smile, "and I'm sure M. Montharides will be charmed 
if you will give us a song." 

She hesitated, colouring a little j but Dr, Phillimore 
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followed up Keith 'b entreaty with so genuine an appeal 
that she could not refuse to do as they asked her. 

Only Celia, lying listlessly in her chair, her little figure 
looking limp and languid in its red and purple draper- 
ies, said nothing. 

*'I shall have to see what I can remember," said 
Denise, as the Greek made room for her at the piano. 
*'M. Montharides, have you any preference? I may 
know some favourite of yours, as you knew mine!'* 

Keith did not hear the discussion which ensued. Sud- 
denly his attention had been caught by the look on Celia 's 
face as she watched Dimitri talking animatedly to the 
visitor ; and something in the half -fierce, half -despairing 
unhappiness which he saw there made his heart beat with 
quick dismay. 

Celia was evidently jealous, unreasonably, miserably 
jealous of Denise — ^jealous of the way in which the Greek 
was looking at her, was talking to her with an eager 
deference. It was only too plain that all Celiacs soul, 
her wild, unhappy soul, was bound up in the unlucky 
young Greek; and though at first Keith had felt a sort 
of innate repulsion at the thought of any woman be- 
stowing her affection on a being so afflicted, he had long 
since been just enough to realise Dimitri 's undeniable 
charm; and repulsion had perforce given way to a deep, 
half -unwilling pity for the girl whose love could never 
be crowned with satisfaction. 

The whole affair was most deplorable; at first sight 
almost disgusting ; but after all he was bound to remem- 
ber that Celia knew only the best side of the man, that 
with the exception of an occasional outbreak she saw him 
only in a favouring light. She did not see him in his 
fits of gloom, knew nothing of him as he was sometimes 
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for days together, sullen, melancholy, taciturn. She 
saw none of his fits of perversity, sometimes deepening 
into temper, though he was rarely violent; did not see 
him when, refusing food, he would sit for hours together 
sunk in a brooding gloom which nothing could disperse, 
in which he was impervious to rebuke, deaf to command, 
lost, apparently, in some dark and haunted universe of 
his own. 

These fits were rare, certainly ; and on recovering from 
one of them Dimitri would be so wistfully anxious to 
atone for his own bad behaviour, so boyishly repentant 
for the trouble he had caused, that no one could have . 
spoken unkindly to him on the matter ; and in a short 
time he would apparently throw off all recollection of 
the dark time through which he had passed and be once 
more his pleasant, courteous, equable self. 

And remembering this, knowing that Gelia herself had 
no idea of the real man as others saw him, Keith could 
not find anjrthing but pity for her in his heart as he 
saw her dark look fixed on Denise, standing chatting by 
the piano in the afternoon sunlight. 

With a quick movement he placed himself casually 
between the two ; and at that moment Denise sat down to 
the piano and began to play. 

She had chosen a gay little song of Massenet's, some 
instinct warning her to avoid anything of a mournful 
nature; and then went on to Schumann's Nvssbaum, 
singing it, with its divine accompaniment, in German; 
for this was before the days when German culture had 
shown itself in its true colours, and the language was 
not yet anathema to English men and women. 

This finished, she made a movement to rise from the 
piano, but the applause of her audience was so sincere, 
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and their requests for another song so hearty, that she 
could not refuse to grant their requests. 

Only Celia sat apart, silent and aloof. But the eyes 
of Dimitri Montharides never left the singer's face. 
Miss Coradine." Keith spoke rather diffidently. 

If you haven't made a choice, would it trouble you to 
sing that little French song you sang in Cairo f — ^ihat 
one of Hahn's, I mean.'' 

*'0f course I will sing it," she answered readily; and 
began the few arpeggio-like bars which open the song 
without more ado. 

This time she sang as she had rarely sung before, even 
though she had appeared before much larger audiences 
than this handful of people gathered together in the 
quiet, airy room in the Egjrptian desert, far from the 
haunts of men. Keith had thought her rendering of the 
song perfection when he had heard it before; but now 
it seemed to him that she had reached an even higher 
pinnacle than before ; and each note was a pure delight 
to him — as indeed it seemed to be to others of her hear- 
ers. 

She would not sing again, alleging that she could not 
do justice to another song; and since the hour of depart- 
ure was at hand nothing remained but to take leave of 
the entranced owner of the room. 

Amid the general movement, Denise found Dimitrf 
by her side, his blue eyes gazing wistfully into hers. 

"Mademoiselle, I cannot thank you. You have trans- 
ported me for one brief hour. As for your songs — ah, 
the last is the one which brings me to earth again.'* 

Perplexed, she put a hesitating question. 

''Ah, you cannot guess t But it is plain ! 8i mes vers 
avaient — tton, non, — c^est moi — si y avals des aUes — 
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comme Voiseau — ^ah, then, mademoiselle'' — ^his voice 
sounded infinitely piteous — ^'si j'etais comme Voiseau, 
je serais libre — ^free as a bird released from a cage!'' . • . 

Thus brought face to face with the tragedy of a dark- 
ened soul which was yet not too far immersed in dark- 
ness to crave the light, Denise was at a loss what to say. 
But luckily Lady Seton had approached to bid the Greek 
farewell and offer him her gracious thanks for his kind- 
ness in playing to them; and hastily raising Denise 's 
hand to his lips in a last courteous farewell Dimitri 
turned to acknowledge the elder lady's parting compli- 
ments. 

Ten minutes later, the motor, in charge of the grin- 
ning Sambo, glided to the door; and Lady Seton bade 
her host good-bye with many thanks for her enjoyable 
afternoon. 

''And Miss Phillimore is coming down for two nights 
next week?" She held the girl's hand in hers as she 
turned to Dr. Phillimore. ''There is the little dance at 
the Savoy on Wednesday, so we will look for her early 
that morning." 

"Thanks. I will come down on Wednesday." Celia 
spoke politely, though there was no enthusiasm in her 
manner ; and then Denise, having bidden her host fare- 
well turned to the other girl. 

"Good-bye, Miss Phillimore. I've enjoyed the after- 
noon immensely." 

She held out her hand ; but somehow Celia chose that 
moment to drop the bunch of roses which she had gath- 
ered for Lady Seton; and by the time she had picked 
them up, the minute for shaking hands was past. 

"Good-bye, Dr. Preston. When shall we see you 
again!" Lady Seton spoke cordially. "I suppose you 
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couldn't bring Min PhiUimore down and stay for the 
dance at least?" 

''I'm afraid not, many thanks all the same." In his 
heart Keith had a sadden vision of what it would mean 
to dance with Denise; and as though affrighted by the 
leap of his pnlses at the bare thought he spoke more de- 
cisively than ever. 

"WeU, you know best But if Dr. PhiUimore can 
spare you" — she smiled on both men impartially — ^*we 
shall be charmed to see you« And now we must start, 
or we shall miss our train!" 

"Grood-bye, Dr. Preston!" Denise leaned over the 
side of the motor and hdd out her hand. 

He took it quickly in his own. ** Good-bye— no, not 
good-bye, Mss Coradine. Let ns say au revair!** 

He spoke in a low tone which was inaudible to the 
others ; and he clasped her hand so tightly for a moment 
that a delicate flush deepened the colour in the girl's 
cheeks. 

'*Au revoirr* She leaned forward a little and her 
voice was almost a whisper. Seized with sudden bold- 
ness, he took advantage of a momentary delay in starting 
the car to ai^ her a question. 

**If I come to the dance, will yon dance with me?" 

**0f course." 

"But — ^I mean — more than just one d^nce? You 11 
give me several — all you can spare?" 

Her eyes dropped beneath his ardent gaze. Any 
woman who did not see the significance of his manner 
must have been blind; and Denise was by no means 
short-sighted. 

'*I . . . yes, I will save you some dances." 

**That is a bai^in?" 
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''Yes.'' 

With that the car began to move; and as it glided 
away over the sand, Keith and Miss Phillimore stood 
looking after it with an intensity of interest which for 
one moment made them look curiously alike. 

But the emotions which the visit of Denise Coradine 
had roused in their two hearts were very widely diverg- 
ent from one another. 



CHAPTER X 

LATE on Wednesday evening Dr. Phillimore and 
Keith sat smoking on the balcony of Keith's room 
overlooking the desert. 

It was intensely hot. All day the heat had been al- 
most overpowering. Now and then from the south came 
puffs of hot air, as though some giant furnace had 
opened its doors for a moment to let the scorching heat 
escape. The sand swirled here and there in sadden 
gusts of activity ; and the sun had set in a coppery glare 
which presaged a night of thunder. 

'*I'm afraid we may be in for the kJiamsin,** said Dr. 
Phillimore presently as he recharged his pipe. ''You 
don't know what that's like, do you? It's an unpleas- 
ant experience, at the best; and one I dread, for many 
reasons." 

''What is it exactly? Rain, or wind, or what?'* 

*'It's a hot wind from the south which comes at in- 
tervals during the spring, and generally lasts from three 
days to a week. It is particularly objectionable because 
it blows the sand about in regular storms. Every blessed 
thing you touch is gritty with it, and it's in all the food 
you eat." 

''Pretty beastly, I should think." 

"Rotten. It's apt to bring out a lot of sickness, too, 
among the Arabs — seems to let loose all their native dis- 
eases. And it has a peculiarly irritating effect on the 
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''H'm — ^bad for the patients, I suppose. '* 

"Damnably bad. As you and I know, the nerves of 
a lot of 'em are like so many fiddle-strings already ; and 
you can guess what happens when they get strung up a 
bit tighter than usual. That is always one of my objec- 
tions to this place as a Sanatorium. The air's too dry, 
too apt to get on the nerves and keep them taut. And 
when the khamsin is blowing — ^well, one has to look out 
for squalls!" 

''Phew! It's hot to-night and no mistake.'* Keith 
rose, and going to the edge of the balcony looked out 
over the sands to where the trees of the distant oasis 
waved against the coppery sky. 

''Yes. They'll have a warm time in Cairo. Dancing 
in this heat is no joke.'* 

"No." Suddenly Keith's tone was very quiet. "It 
will be very warm." 

"Still, the girls will manage to enjoy themselves, I 
daresay." Dr. PhilUmore's pipe seemed to require a lot 
of attention just then. "It's a pity you wouldn't go* 
Preston. I could have managed quite well for one 
night." 

Keith said nothing; but as he stood with his back 
towards his chief, Dr. Phillimore gained a sudden im- 
pression of a sort of hopeless obstinacy, expressed by the 
very set of the broad shoulders. 

"Yes. It's decidedly a pity you didn't go." Dr. 
Phillimore poked the glowing ashes of his pipe with a 
cautious finger. "You are a dancing man, I suppose?" 

' ' Yes. ' ' He did not turn round. ' ' I can dance — after 
a fashion." 

""Well, I think you should have gone. I expect that 
pretty Miss Coradine will look out for you — surely you 
asked her to keep a dance for you, didn't you?" 
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This time Keith did torn round; and in the light of 
the one shaded lamp, which was all the fear of mosqui- 
tos woold pamity Dr. Phillimore saw his face very pale 
and set 

'*! did ask IGss Coradine. And she was good enoagh 
to promise me some dancesL" 

"Then why on earth " 

"Didn't I claim themf" He came away from the 
edge of the balcony and sat down, heavily, in a basket- 
chair. "I didn't go because, having made one mistake 
in a^ing Miss Coradine to keep me some dances, I did 
not wish to conmiit a still more flagrant one by claim- 
ing the fntfilment of her promise." 

There was silence for a moment. A blast of hot air 
blew suddenly in their faces; and a huge white moth 
blundered into the circle of light made by the shaded 
lamp, knocking against the shade with a piteous, whir- 
ring sound. 

The chair in which Dr. Phillimore sat creaked sud- 
denly as though he had moved abruptly. Then he said, 
rather brusquely: 

"If, as you say, you can dance, I fail to see how yoa 
could be in error in claiming Miss Coradine 's promise. 
Of course it is your business and not mine, but it seems 
to me that to throw a girl's kindness in her face isn't 
the way to promote a lasting friendship." 

"No." He spoke almost fiercely. "It isn't. But — 
I can't afford to indulge in — ^friendship — ^with Miss 
Coradine." 

The words and the manner in which they were 
spoken, startled the older man. • 

"You mean 1" 

"I mean I'm not such a brute as to take advantage of 
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a woman's kindness by accepting her friendship xmdet 
false pretences." 

''But surely there is nothing false about your regard 
for Miss Coradinef 

''False!" He gave a short laugh. "Gk)od Gk)d, no I 
But that is no reason why I should try to win hers, is 
it?" 

For a moment Dr. Phillimore sat very still. Some in- 
stinct — ^perhaps that intuitive sympathy which made 
Mm so successful in his work among the insane — ^whis- 
pered to him that the younger man was on the verge of 
self -revelation at last ; and although the least curious of 
men Dr. Phillimore could not but wonder what lay at 
the root of his assistant's strangely melancholy outlook. 
There were lines in his face which should not have been 
there, a look, at times, in his ^es which added years to 
his age; and with the instinct of the physician, the in- 
stinct which leads him to search out the origin of the ill 
that the cure may be effective, Dr. Phillimore felt that 
he must not discourage any such confidence as that which 
seemed to tremble on the other man's lips. 

' ' No, ' ' he said at last. ' ' If you honestly feel that there 
is some obstacle in the way of friendship with Miss Cora- 
dine, the least you can do is to hold back from making 
any advances." 

Keith stirred restlessly in his chair, but for a moment 
he did not speak. Then he burst out, almost angrily: 

"It's all very well for you to say that. But — Gtood 
God, it's easy to preach a counsel of perfection when it 
isn't going to affect one's self." 

If Dr. Phillimore was surprised at this outburst, noth- 
ing of his surprise showed in his tone as he replied. 

"I said — if you felt there to be an obstacle. But isn't 
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it possible tlie obstade is more or less imaginary t I 
mean lives have been rained before now hy some quite 
unnecessary blunder of the sort." 

^^Tes." Keith spoke quietly, but there was a note of 
despair in his voice. ^'Tou are right. There have been 
such cases. But you see, in this case, there happens to 
be an insurmountable obstacle." 

Again the silence fell between them. The night grew 
darker, the heat more intense. In the distance there 
was a low rumble of thunder, and in the sky the lurid 
glare increased; but here in the balcony it was very 
dark. 

Suddenly Keith rose with a brusque movement and 
turned out the lamp. 

^'Tou don't mindf It attracts the moths and I hate 
to see them scorch their wings." 

He came back to his seat. Dr. Phillimore's pipe was 
out, and he put it down on the table at his elbow. 

Away in the desert a jackal barked faintly. In the 
pool outside the native village a chorus of frogs croaked 
suddenly, and fell silent again almost immediately. 

In spite of himself Dr. Phillimore felt oddly excited, 
as though he were on the brink of something unusual, 
as though some illuminating knowledge, some unex- 
pected enlightenment were coming to him ; and although 
he prided himself on the even balance of his nervous 
system, he felt strangely strung up to-night. Possibly 
it was the atmosphere, the brooding heat, the puffs of 
fevered air which heralded the dreaded Jchamsin; or 
perhaps it was merely the reflection of the excitement 
which surely dominated his companion. At any rate 
he had the strangest sensation of expectation, the most 
vivid anticipation of something about to happen. 
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With a thrill of his nerves he realised that Keith had 
begun to speak. 

** Shall I bore you if I talk about myself f His voice 
was hurried, uncertain. '*0h, I know it's a fatal thing 
to be egotistical — ^but somehow — ^life seems to me so 
cruel to-night, so damnably cruel that I fed I must cry 
out against it.'* 

There was a pause. Then Dr. Phillimore said quietly : 

**Yes. Life can be very cruel.'* 

*' Listen." He spoke rapidly now. **You asked me 
why I didn't avail myself of Miss Coradine's offer of 
friendship. Well, I didn't because I'm not worthy of 
it." 

Dr. Phillimore was surprised, almost dismayed. 

''But surely " 

''Oh, I don't mean I've not lived a clean life!" He 
laughed harshly. "But ten years ago I did a thing 
which cut me off from finding happiness in the ordinary 
way of mankind." After another short silence he went 
on impetuously. "You have wondered sometimes why 
I took up asylum work, seeing I'm not keen on it. Ill 
tell you. God knows it is the last job I'd have chosen. 
But He knows, too, that I had precious little choice." 

Again Dr. Phillimore 's nerves thrilled with a queer 
excitement. There was something so unexpected, so ab- 
sorbing in this silent man's self -revelation that although 
he had no notion of what he was to hear his mind was 
alight with a very vivid and eager curiosity. 

"Well" — ^Keith spoke abruptly — ^"from very early 
days I decided medicine would be my chosen vocation. 
I had ambition, of course, in those days. I wished, spe- 
cially, to be a surgeon — ^I was always keen on that ; and 
the authorities seemed to think I had a bent that way. 
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I had several friends, all young fellows like myself, and 
we went through our course together, keeping pretty 
level, and each of us bent on distinguishing hiniBftlf in 
his own particular line.'* 

"Wellt" He had paused and Dr. Phillimore could 
not refrain. 

"One of them — a, fellow called Dennis Clissold — was 
the cleverest of us all. He simply absorbed knowledge 
like a sponge. There was nothing he couldn't do — ^with 
brains or fingers — and he picked up all the honours that 
were going. He was slightly our senior, and was rather 
a high-and-mighty sort of chap into the bargain. I 
mean he was one of those self-assertive chaps who must 
always be in the right about everything. We used to 
call him Cocksure Clissold, and though we were im- 
mensely proud of his brains, he wasn't altogether ex- 
actly popular. Still, when he was appointed House- 
Surgeon we were all quite bucked about it, though now 
and then when he put on superior airs with us we used 
to get exasperated with him. It was then that he beg£^ 
to get 'nervy.' I expect the truth was he was over- 
worked — ^we were all rushed to death just at the time 
owing to various causes — ^and Clissold began to go to 
pieces.'* 

*'A serious thing, in his position.'* 

**0f course — and I shall never cease to reproach my- 
self that I didn't see how serious it was. But — ^well, I 
was a young fool, I suppose, and I was well repaid for 
my folly." 

"What happened?" 

"As the days went on Clissold became more over- 
bearing than ever. I can see now that it was his own 
state of health which made him so hard te live with ; and 
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if I had had any sense I'd have taken no notice of his 
bullying. He was down on us for the slightest thing, 
and adopted an irritating habit of suspecting us of mak- 
ing mistakes in our work. He seemed, indeed, to think 
no one could do anything right but himself; and you 
may guess how we chafed at his bullying. Finally we 
agreed to take reprisals.'* 

Indeed. What shape were they to take!" 
Ill tell you. We began to wish we could find old 
Cocksure out in some mistake himself. But we discov- 
ered, through an accident, that one of the signs of his 
mental disturbance was a nervous dread of making a 
mistake, and he was in consequence most awfully care- 
ful about everything he did." 

'^You played upon this fear?" Dr. Phillimore began 
to have a vague inkling of the truth. 

*'Yes. We "decided — God forgive us! — ^that he de- 
served some return for his bullying ; and this seemed a 
chance. We decided, further, to play a practical joke 
upon him, to give him a good fright, and then, when we 
owned up, to suggest to him that all men were human, 
and even he might make a mistake some day." 

*'A dangerous suggestion," said Dr. Phillimore 
quietly. 

'* Dangerous? Damnable," returned Keith with sud- 
den fury. ''But we were all young fools — ^larky young 
idiots without a thought in our heads except in connec- 
tion with our work — ^and not always even then," he 
added with some bitterness. ''It struck us that it would 
be an excellent joke to see him really scared for once. 
What did not strike us was the fact that he was on the 
verge of a mental breakdown, and that a damned silly 
trick like this might be just the spark required to fire 
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the mine. Well, we talked it over, arranged it all. I, 
as the senior, was deputed to do the deed. Just at the 
last, indeed, the others had doubts as to the wisdom of 
the plan; but I, being a reckless, devil-may-care sort of 
ass, refused to listen to any cautions." He clenched 
his hands. **Well, the moment came. We were all 
smoking and chatting in his quarters one night, when I 
pretended to remember something I had omitted to do 
and excused myself. Dennis had been particularly jerky 
that night, talking brilliantly one minute, sunk in mo- 
rose silence the next. He complained of a pain in his 
head, and looked — ^well, any but a set of God-forsaken 
young fools would have known he was at the end of his 
tether, but we were all so taken up with our grievances 
against him that we hadn't time to think of that. He 
had been writing to his fiancSe when we burst in on him 
to have a chat — ^I didn't tell you he was engaged, did I?" 

*'No. You did not teU me that'' 

''Well, he was, to a girl called Helen Delamotte — a 
dark, handsome, regal sort of looking young woman 
whom we admired — ^respectfully — ^f rom a distance. And 
— ^where was It — oh, I know. I went out, and ten min- 
utes later I burst into the room, looking scared to death 
— ^I was a good actor in those days — ^and sang out, 'Who 
ordered No. 13 's mixture to-night!' There was silence 
for a second ; then Dennis got up, and if ever a man was 
in mortal terror he was then." 

His own brow was wet as he spoke. 

"He said, 'I did, and what's more I made it up my- 
self, because it was urgent and they were all so rushed 
in the dispensary. And — ^it was something a bit out of 
the usual and I wanted to be certain it was all right . . . 
I swear it was, too—before God, I swear it was ! ' The 
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other chaps looked at me, and I went on, still in a scared 
voice, '"Well, the woman's pegged out and they say there 
was a mistake in the medicine.' '* 

* ' Well ? WeU V Dr. Phillimore 's lips were dry. 

**That was the signal for all the other chaps to chime 
in and laugh at him for being so easily taken in. As 
God's my witness we never meant the joke to go any 
further. But" — ^he spoke hurriedly, his eyes staring 
ahead of him in anguish — ^''the harm was done then — 
done forever — never to be undone in this world !*' 

*'But what happened — ^tell me, quickly!" 

*' Dennis looked at us — ^the sort of look one could never 
forget — ^the look of a man who sees hell yawning at his 
feet ; and then he gave a kind of groan and pitched head 
forward into the middle of us." 

''Deadr' 

* ' No, worse luck ! " He spoke sombrdy now. * * Death 
would have been a mercy compared with the reality. 
No. But that man, the brilliant student, the keen 
scientist, is now confined in a lunatic asylum as a hope- 
less case." 
/'Good God!" 

'*Good, eh?" The mockery was palpable. **I have 
my doubts; but that's neither here nor there. What 
matters is this. Dennis Clissold had a terrible break- 
down after that — ^lif e despaired of for weeks, and when 
he recovered, physically, it was found that I and my 
friends were responsible for just that delicate push over 
the border-line between sanity and insanity which turned 
a sane and living man into a mental wreck." 

''You mean the shock 'turned his brain,' as people 

say!" 

"Yes. Oh, there's no doubt he was in a bad way 
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before that — ^nerves crocked up, and all the rest; but if 
he'd had the long rest they were advising, and the usual 
treatment, he'd have been as sane and sound as you or I 
to-day." 

"Well, what happened next! Was the affair hushed 
up?" 

' * Oh, we owned up, of course, to the authorities ; but 
somehow they didn't take it in the proper light. They'd 
noticed that Clissold had been out of sorts, overworked, 
and so on, and though they deplored our foolish and un- 
kind action we were not really to blame for the very 
regrettable consequences. . . . You Can guess the whole 
thing. They didn't want a fuss, and I daresay they 
honestly believed it would have happened anyway — but 
we knew better." 

''But still — ^if the poor fellow was so near the verge 
before *' 

Keith smiled rather cynically. 

*'It doesn't need me to tell you how many people 
live — apparently — on the verge all their lives. But 
unless some cruel or thoughtless hand gives the push, 
the majority of them remain on this side the barrier." 

''That's true. But do you mean to tell me that you 
sacrificed your hopes, your own ambitions, on account 
of this unfortunate occurrence!" 

"Oh, you've not heard all the story." His voice 
sounded weary now. "We were all privately censured, 
of course, and there the matter rested, so far as the 
authorities were concerned. It happened that Dennis 
was practically alone in the world, there was no one 
to make awkward investigations, except one person— 
the woman he was to have married." 

"Ah yes. There would be complications, after all, 
I suppose!*' 
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^^Mi8s Ddamotte came to see her fiance, of course, and 
all through his illness she was in and out of the hospital. 
He had a private ward and we all did our level best 
for him. At first she didn't know how serious things 
were ; buti when it was found that his mind had been 
apparently hopelessly lost, we decided the only fair 
thing to do was to own up and let her know what fools 
•—or worse — ^we had been/* 

*'You told her the truth?" 

'^Yes. I was the most blameworthy of all, and I told 
her the truth. ' * 

*'How did she take itr' 

**How? My God, how should a woman take it!" He 
rose, as though pursued by all the furies of a terrible 
memory. *'I told her the whole story — ^told her that I 
and my fellow culprits would gladly cut off our right 
hands to undo what we had done." 

*'And she '' 

*'She looked me straight in the face and said, 'Cut- 
ting off your hands wouldn't cut the memory of what 
you have done out of your souls. You have ruined his 
life — ^that life which should have been so glorious. 
What are you going to do with your ownV '* 

**I don't understand." 

** Neither did I. I stared at her, stupidly enough, I 
daresay. And then she said, 'I suppose Dennis will 
have to spend the rest of his dajrs within high walls 
while you spend yours in the free air of heaven. His 
career is cut short, but yours is still before you.' And 
then she said a cruel thing. 'If you had killed him you 
would have been hanged, or imprisoned for life. If I 
had my way you should be shut up in prison, too, shut 
away from the world of sun and air and happy human 
things. I could forgive you everything but this,* she 
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said; 'that you should be free to win the honours of 
the world while Dennis, who was a hundred times your 
superior, is shut forever in a living grave.* ** 

** Those were fearful words. '* Dr. Phillimore felt 
chilled to the marrow as he listened. 

*'So I thought. But I said to her — ^'Miss Delamotte, 
if you think the world of freedom will bring me any 
happiness, any reprieve from remorse and regret, you 
are wrong. And if any sacrifice of mine could make up 
for Dennis* wasted life, I would gladly make it*' '* 

''Welir' 

^'She looked at me for a moment— you must remem- 
ber she was beside herself with rage and pity and 
wounded love, and said, very slowly — ^'if you mean that, 
1 can show you one way of compensation.' *' 

He had been standing as he told his story ; but now he 
sat down again and gazed into the stormy darkness. 

''I asked her what she meant. 'I mean this,' she said. 
*If you are willing to sacrifice your career as a compen- 
sation for Dennis' ruined life, and my lost hopes, give 
up this wonderful surgical skill of yours, give up the 
notion of being a famous surgeon, and devote your life 
to the study and care of the insane.' " 

**My God, how cruel women can be!" 

"Yes. They beat us men for sheer cruelty, don't 
they?" He laughed sardonically. ''I didn't think she 
meant it, of course. I stared at her and muttered some- 
thing about a jest ; but she looked at me with a sort of 
smile and said, *I thought your boasted self-sacrifice 
would stop short at anything really vital!' " 

''No woman had a right to ask such a thing of any 

man!" 
"Of course not— but did you ever know a woman to 
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play fairf This time his smile was melancholy rather 
than mocking. *'Well, when I found she really meant 
it, what was there for me to do?'* 

**That was why you threw up surgery and took up 
work you loathed f'/ A great light was breaking over 
Dr. Phillimore at last. 

'*That was why. Oh, I know well enough now that 
it was foolishness, madness if you like — a sort of Quix- 
otism that no sensible man could possibly justify. But 
you must remember that I was young — ^and my own 
nerves had been shaken by the whole tragic affair. I 
couldn't help feeling I owed her something for the ill 
I had done her; and it seemed easy enough, then, in the 
face of all that had happened, to give up all 'hope of 
my own personal happiness.'' 

He sighed. 

*' After all, I had done the thing— for the others would 
have desisted but for me— and I thought it only right 
to pay the penalty.'' 

"It was a thousand times too heavy for the sin. And 
it was not a sin. At the worst it was only — a folly." 

*'Yes. But hasn't your experience taught you" — ^he 
spoke with a dreary attempt at jesting — ^''that in this 
world, at least, folly is often punished more heavily than 
crime!" 

"Where is this chap — this Dennis— now?" 

"In a private asylum, enjoying, J understand, the 
best of health." 

Dr. Phillimore kept silence for a moment. Then he 
said: 

"As to the Quixotism of the matter, well, that after 
all is entirely your own affair. But — excuse me asking 
you just one question. Nothing that you have told me 
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seems to me sufficient to justify you in thinking it im- 
possible to accept any woman's friendship." 

' ' Friendship, no. But suppose that friendship should 
deepen into something else, that I should wish, event- 
ually to change friendship into love." His voice sank. 
''You see, there is something more which I haven't told 
you — ^yet." 

What is it?" He spoke quickly. 
This. Oh, Miss Delamotte did the thing thoroughly 
while she was about it!" His tone was grim. *'It ap- 
peared to strike her that even if I must give up my 
ambitions, I might look for satisfaction elsewhere; and 
lest I should find happiness in other ways, she calmly 
required of me a promise to remain unmarried all my 
days." 

''My Gtod, you didn't give such a mad promise as 
that!" 

' ' I did — even that. Oh, it didn 't seem to matter much 
what I promised when once I had renounced the dream 
of my whole life. Besides, I'd never been in love, I 
didn't think I was the sort of chap who would fall in 
love, and I gave her the promise without thinking twice 
about it" 

"That promise must be rescinded," said Dr. Philli- 
more quickly. "It seems to me»that any unprejudiced 
person' would say the same. Surely you have done 
enough already; you have given up ten years of your 
life — ^ten of the best years, I should say — ^in accordance 
with what was after all only the whim of a woman— 
an injured woman, if you like, but i strangely revenge- 
ful one as well. And by so doing you have done all 
that any man could be called on to do to expiate a folly 
that turned out a tragedy." 
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^*Yon mean you think I could take back my word 
T\dthout losing honour? '^ 

^'I do. Most decidedly I do." In the darkness Dr. 
Phillimore heard his quick breathing; and went on, 
speaking emphatically, '*I fe,el pretty sure nine men out 
of ten would say the same.'* 

Keith sighed heavily. 

"It's a difficult question to answer, isn't it? Some- 
times I feel that, as you say, ten years is a pretty good 
time — ^and then, when I think of Dennis as he was, and 
contrast that brilliant figure with the poor lost soul he 
is now, staring into space with vacant eyes, and remem- 
ber that it was I who turned him into that pitiful crea- 
ture — ^well, then I feel that my whole life would not be 
a sufficient sacrifice. And yet — sometimes I think that 
the penalty is far more cruel, more devilish than the 
crime itself. To condemn me to spend my days among 
these poor creatures, who remind me, at every turn, of 
the victim of my folly ... to force me into a position 
in which forgetfulness is impossible . . . well, it was a 
refined method of torture, I daresay, but, my God, it's 
been an effective one!" 

Suddenly he sprang up and began pacing up and 
down the verandah with hasty, uncertain steps, while 
Dr. Phillimore sat back in his chair and watched him 
with a very pitiful expression in his kind, sad face. 

The story he had just heard was sufficiently tragic to 
arouse any man's pity; and in addition he was sincerely 
fond of Keith Preston and would gladly have helped 
him to win happiness, even though by so doing he paved 
the way to their ultimate parting. 

Dr. Phillimore had not been blind to the expression 
in Denise'si eyes as she said good-bye to his assistant; 
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and although the girl would have been immenflely sar- 
prised had she known of her host's perspicacity, she 
could not have denied that Keith Preston was beginning 
to mean a good deal in her life. 

Of course he did not know how far matters had gone 
between them 

Suddenly his thoughts were broken into by a question 
from Keith, who had stopped short in front of >iiTn and 
was speaking in a queer, breathless kind of voice. 

*'Dr. Phillimore, tell me something, please. You're 
older than I am, and a lot wiser ; and though I 'm not in 
the habit of asking for advice I should be grateful for 
yours.'* 

"Well? What is it?" His calm voice was soothing. 

"Would there be any harm in writing to Miss Dela- 
motte and asking her, in some roundabout way, of course, 
if she considered I had atoned sufSciently for that by- 
gone thoughtlessness? You know" — ^his voice quick- 
ened — ^*iVB not as though there had been any deliberate 
malice in it — ^it was only a piece of thoughtless mischief 
— and by God, I've paid for it!" 

It was evident to Dr. Phillimore that his own view of 
the matter was reacting on Keith, that his words were 
already beginning to present to the young man a new 
and different aspect to the situation. This was prob- 
ably the first time he had ever told the story to another 
human being ; and Dr. Phillimore felt as though a great 
responsibility had been thrust upon him — a responsi- 
bility which must be bravely and conscientiously faced. 

Naturally enough, all his sympathies were with Keith, 
for whatever the man had done he had been very cruelly 
punished ; and his real affection for his assistant coloured 
his reply. 
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**I certainly think you would be justified in writing 
such a letter, ' ' he said. ' ' After all a man has only one 
life, and although your work here is very valuable, it 
may be that even yet you are not making use of all the 
talents God has given you. And I don 't know that your 
duty to mankind doesn't outweigh your obligation to 
that poor fellow and the woman he should have mar- 
ried." 

He could hear, through the darkness, how the man 
beside him caught his breath in a sudden gasp. 

*'God! If I could only think that!" His voice was 
tense. *'If I could only throw oflP this nightmare, this 
hellish nightmare and be a free man once more!'' 

He rose, and throwing back his shoulders inhaled a 
deep breath of the hot desert air. 

'*Well, why not write that letter? Possibly the lady 
may have come to a gentler frame of mind by now." 

^'Gtentlerf There's nothing very gentle about her," 
said Keith bitterly. *'Even before this happened I used 
to think of her as one of the Old Testament heroines — 
Jael or Delilah or somebody, all fire and passion and 
ruthlessness ; and it seems to have been a pretty fair 
estimate of her character." 

''Well, take my advice and try. Ah!" A sudden 
puff of burning air passed through the verandah, leav- 
ing the air dry and scorching in its wake. ''The kham- 
sin is at hand. Listen — ^you can hear the wind gather- 
ing its forces ready to hurl itself on us. " 

Listening, Keith heard a queer kind of whisper in the 
air, as though a thousand unseen presences fanned it 
with their wings. An odd, faint whistle sounded in the 
tops of the trees, and the leaves rustled vehemently for 
a moment and then hung motionless, as though waiting 
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some signal to agitate their tiny banners again. Far 
avmy to the south there was an odd, very distant, drum- 
ming noise, as of an army marching softly, insistently, 
through the night; and the lurid glare in the sky was 
obscured, now and then, by a black cloud which drifted 
across it and was lost in the denser blackness beyond. 

The whole air was tense, the atmosphere packed with 
electricity. As he stood looking out over the desert, 
Keith almost fancied he felt his skin prickle as though 
stung by innumerable sand grains ; and yet he could not 
be sure that the feeling was not entirely imaginary. 

Then suddenly, a second violent gust of scorching air 
enveloped the verandah, and a queerly-shaped column 
of sand rose in a swirling mass a few hundred yards 
beyond the garden. 

Dr. Phillimore laid his hand on Keith's arm. 

''It is time for us to go in,'* he said. **The wind is 
nearly here, and I must go and see that the attendants 
have done their duty by the sand-shutters.'* 

**Shall I go and see for you, sir?'* 

''Well go together.'* Dr. Phillimore *s tone was a 
little anxious, for the kTiamsin had come sooner than 
he had anticipated ; and he hurried Keith's steps as they 
went to the Sanatorium and made a quiet but thorough 
examination of the windows facing the south. 

The attendants had done their work conscientiously. 
All the outside shutters were closed against the invading 
sand. Most of the patients were asleep, though several 
of them were restless, the atmospheric conditions affect- 
ing them even in their dumber. 

Dimitri's room, at the end of the corridor, was the 
last one they entered ; and they found the young Greek 
sitting up in bed, with a tense expression in his blue 
eyes which made Dr. Phillimore feel uneasy. 
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Well, Dimitrit" He went quietly up and laid his 
hand on the young man's shoulder. '* Can't sleep, eh? 
I suppose you heard the wind getting up/' 

*'No, Dr. Phillimore. " He spoke rather breathlessly. 
**It is not the wind that keeps me awake. It — ^it is that 
voice — ^that beautiful voice that I hear every night since 
she was here.'* 

Keith's mind was the quicker to catch the clue. 
He means Miss Coradine," he said in a low tone. 

You know she sang to him, and they told me it kept 
him awake for hours." 

''Ah!" Dr. Phillimore 's manner was non-conmiittal. 
''Well, you must try to sleep, Dimitri. It's late, and 
I'm afraid the kJiamsin is on us prematurely after 
all." 

"The hJiamsinf*' He looked at the doctor in silence 
for a minute, his blue eyes full of a question his lips did 
not utter. 

Dr. Phillimore could not ignore the mute appeal. 

"Well, what's the matter? Your outer shutters are 
closed. They won't let the sand in." 

"No. But . . . Miss Phillimore ... is she out in 
the sand-storm?" 

"Miss Phillimore?" Dr. Phillimore looked almost 
stupid with astonishment. "Of course not. My daugh- 
ter is in Cairo to-night." 

"She is not coming back — after the dance? But I 
fancied — I was afraid ... I saw her there — out there 
in the desert . . . and I heard singing, music " 

Dr. Phillimore 's face grew stem, and his voice held a 
harsh note which was foreign to it as a rule. 

"You must not let your fancies overwhelm you. Go 
to sleep at once, and don't talk nonsense about hearing 
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music now, or I shall have to forbid you to touch the 
piano for a day or two." 

The young Greek shrank back and his blue eyes looked 
suddenly afraid. 

''Ah, don't punish me — ^I will be good," he said in an 
infinitely touching tone; and Keith's heart was sore 
within him at the expression of fear on the young man's 
handsome face. 

''Very well." Dr. Phillimore still looked rather 
grim. "Then close your eyes at once and go to sleep." 

With a very pitiful obedience Dimitri lay down and 
closed his eyes; and the two men passed out of the room 
in silence. 

A moment later they were back in the gallery of the 
Villa, outside Keith's door, and Dr. Phillimore wished 
Keith good-night in a rather abstracted manner, bid- 
ding him make sure that his outer shutters were securely 
fastened. 

Keith promised to do so, and added a hope that the 
storm would not break before morning ; after which they 
separated without further speech, and with no reference 
to the conversation in Dimitri 's room. 

But in both their hearts — ^in Keith's as well as in that 
of his chief — ^the same unspoken question reigned. 

How did Dimitri Montharides know that Miss Phil- 
limore was attending a dance in Cairo that night ? 



CHAPTER XI 

TOWARDS morning the khamsin arrived in all its 
fury. 

Keith, who had not slept until nearly dawn, was 
awakened from a short, uneasy doze by the sound, or so 
it seemed to him, of a great tumult outside his windows. 

More fully aroused, he distinguished the special noises 
-which made up the whole. There was a rushing as of 
a mighty wind in the tree-tops, and the branches of the 
trees were tossing here and there in the gale, creaking 
discordantly as though some giant hand strove to tear 
them from the parent stems. Somewhere a door was 
banging intermittently, and at least one loose shutter 
flapped backwards and forwards in the wind. There 
was, too, an indescribable shuffling noise which puzzled 
Keith until he realised that it was made by the shifting 
of innumerable grains of sand; and over aU boomed a 
loud diapason note which, while it dominated the tu- 
mult, seemed to have no independent existence, but to 
be made up of all the other varied sounds. 

To lie still was impossible; and rising, Keith made 
his way to the window, which, by Dr. Phillimore's ad- 
vice, he had closed before going to bed. 

His room being high, he could see over the wall into 
the desert beyond ; and there, as far as eye could reach, 
was a whirling, shifting mass of sand. Every few min- 
utes would come a great puff of wind which sent the 
sand flying up in huge columns, scattering outwards 
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in all directions. Then would come a sadden calm, like 
the deadly quiet which lies at the heart of a cyclone, 
and the sand particles would drift slowly through the 
air ; but before they had time to fall the whirlwind was 
upon them once more, and once more they scattered 
hither and thither. 

Everything in Keith's room was covered with fine 
sand. Even the water in his bath was gritty, and the 
backs of his hair-brushes, the handle of his razor, even 
his watch, were sandy. 

The air too was close, and seemed to be full of float- 
ing particles and grains of it; and even when he had 
bathed and dressed Keith told himself irritably he felt 
unpleasantly like a tripper on a seaside beach. 

He had a purpose in rising thus early. His talk with 
Dr. Phillimore had stirred him to the depths of his 
being; and although he had a very little hope of ever 
breaking out of the prison which his own thoughtless 
folly and a woman's cruelty had built around his life 
at least he would see whether there might not be some 
key which would give him access to the free air without. 

In short, he made up his mind to write to the woman 
whom he had injured, who had retaliated by imposing 
on him a too-heavy penance. True, he had pledged his 
word to her that he would accept her ruling without 
question ; but he saw, now, that he had been wrong when 
he had given his word so readily; and although he was 
quite prepared to turn aside from any chance of per- 
sonal success in his chosen career, he could not so easily 
relinquish all hope of a dearer happiness. 

After all, the tragedy of her life — and his — ^had taken 
place ten years ago. Ten years was a long time, counted 
even as men count years, and to him, as to the faithful 
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lover who mourned the Blessed Damozel, they had been 
''as ten years of years." Might not the passage of time 
have softened her judgment, have brought her a little 
charity, so that for all her own ruined hopes she might 
yet spare a little pity for the man whose hopes, too, had 
been consigned to a living grave? 

He did not dare to build overmuch on her kindness; 
yet he could not leave a stone unturned, lest he should 
learn, later, that his sacrifice had been judged complete, 
that further expiation had been but a superfluous and 
unnecessary thing. 

He had been quite sincere in saying to Dr. Phillimore 
that he did not consider himself free to take advantage 
of Miss Coradine's offered friendship. No man who was 
so much at variance with fate, who bore always so great 
and heavy a burden of regret and melancholy longing 
for what might never be, had any right to inflict his 
wretchedness upon another. 

Yet he could see no rift in the clouds which hung so 
blackly over his head. Among all these poor souls in 
prison, here in El-Hanim, he felt himself to be the most 
hopeless prisoner of all ; and there were times when he 
told himself bitterly that he could understand the de- 
cision of the sinful David when he chose to fall into the 
hand of God rather than into the hand of man. 

''No God would have been so cruel as to demand this 
sacrifice. It took a woman to do that," he said to him- 
self as he sat down to write in this first morning of 
khamsin. "They call women the gentler sex, but by 
Gk)d, for sheer, unadulterated lust for cruelty give me a 
woman like Helen Delamotte! It's always women who 
are run in for torturing children — generally their own, 
by the way ; and that alone is enough to show that the 
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worship of womanly gentleness is mere sentimentality!" 
And then, as he took up his pen and inscribed the date 
on his paper, a vision, of Denise Coradine rose before 
him and drove the blasphemy from his lips. 

No. While women such as she lived on the earth the 
case was not hopeless, the sex not irreclaimable. 

He could see her so plainly — ^possibly his mental vision 
was clearer than usual as he sat fasting in the dawn after 
a sleepless night— could see her big eyes, with the gold 
light in their brown depths, the soft curves of the mouth, 
the shining hair, warmed with gold. He could hear her 
voice, round and musical even in speech, feel the thrill 
which vibrated along his nerves as she gave him her 
hand or brushed against his arm in passing. So near 
she seemed that a great desire awoke in him, the desire, 
partly physical, partly purely spiritual, which is the 
real homage of the normal, dean-living man to the be- 
loved woman. In that moment he felt, with no conscious 
sense of exaggeration, that he could have died for her, 
died a lonely, a disregarded death on some distant bat- 
tlefield or in some unfriendly solitude, for her sweet 
sake; but he felt, too, that could he first have clasped 
her in his arms, have felt her heart beating on his, have 
known her for his own, then such death would have been 
irradiated, shot through with the purest, most perfect 
bliss. 

With something like a groan he fell to his letter again. 

Finished, it was an unusual document. There was 
no formal opening address, since such would be a mock- 
ery, and he had resolved to be plain and direct in his 
demand upon her. 
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''It is ten years since I accepted yonr ruling, and laid 
the sacrifice of my life and all that it might have meant 
on the altar of your sorrow. I have kept the covenant 
I then made with you, faithfully; and never for one day 
of those ten years has my work been to me anything but 
a distasteful and often loathsome task. For ten years I 
have laid aside all those weapons with which I had meant 
to wage the battle of life; and only God knows if they 
may not now be too rusted with disuse to play any fur- 
ther part in the fight. 

"And now, ten years after that tragic day which I, at 
least, may never forget, I write to ask you to release me 
from my bond, to give me back my promise, and set me 
free to start out again on another and belated journey 
towards the goal of my early hopes. I can do no more 
in expiation than I have done. Could I restore Dennis 
to his former state by any sacrifice of mine, that sacri- 
fice would be made ungrudgingly. But that is impos- 
sible; and I ask you, now, to show clemency towards 
me and end this state of things which is unnatural, and 
of benefit to no one. 

"A second promise is bound up with the first. And 
from that, too, I ask you to release me, remembering that 
for ten years I have been your slave, fettered alike in 
body and soul by the chains which were forged by my 
own thoughtless action, but were surely fastened upon 
me by no hand but yours. 

"A letter addressed to me here will reach me safely; 
and I rely upon your sense of justice, if not upon your 
charity, to accept my sacrifice, to consider my atone- 
ment complete.'* 

He signed his name at the bottom of the sheet, and 
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without re-reading what he had written folded up the 
letter, put it into a thin, blue-lined envelope, and ad- 
dressed it, with a rather unsteady hand, to Miss Helen. 
Delamotte, at her home in Devona^hire. 

Then he sat brooding, lost in reverie ; while the sullen 
light grew in the sky, and the pattering of the myriad 
sand-grains against the shutters became more and more 
insistent, as though the spirits of the desert sought, with 
importunate fingers, for some means of entry to the 
sheltered place. ' 

He calculated that it would take the letter some eight 
or ten days to reach its destination. Possibly its transit 
might be delayed, at the start, by the khamsin; but al- 
lowing for all delays he should have an answer in less 
than a month; and if — surely the new optimism inspired 
by Dr. Phillimore's words was subtly at work — if Miss 
Delamotte should prove herself willing to consider the 
past atoned for, then he might turn his back on tiiis 
great white building in the desert, dedicated to the sad- 
dest forms of human infirmity, and return with eager 
steps to the great free world from which he had been so 
long an exile. 

He would leave Dr. Phillimore, leave El-Hanim, with 
regret ; but so long he had been in bondage, for so many 
years had he been forced to suppress all human longings 
after happiness, that the very thought of freedom was 
intoxicating. 

It was true that Miss Delamotte might refuse to rdease 
him, might still demand atonement and more atonement 
at his hands ; but now that his eyes were opened he knew 
what a monstrous thing this was that she had done in 
the name of love ; and surely only a woman devoid of all 
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heart, of all human kindness, could refuse to ^^rant him 
absolution after these long years of penance. 

He would not, contemplate the possibility of that 
refusal. 



CHAPTER Xn 

FOR nearly a week the khamsin raged, makmg life 
almost unbearable for the dwellers, sane and other- 
wise, in El-HaninL 

Keith had never experienced anything like the dis- 
comfort of those days when the air was scorching as the 
blast of a famace, and the nights brought no respite 
from the hot and suffocating wind. In spite of windows 
and shutters the fine sand made its way into the rooms, 
sifted through crevices and almost imi>erceptible cracks, 
and settled everywhere in a thin and gritty layer which 
made it unpleasant to handle anything. 

Headaches were common. Even those of the atten- 
dants whose nerves were of the strongest were irritated 
almost to fever-point by the electricity in the hot, dry 
atmosphere, and the more sensitive among patients and 
staff alike were in a state of constant mental tension. 

Dr. Phillimore himself, though of an equable tempera- 
ment, found it hard to maintain his usual admirable 
poise ; and Keith was frankly and openly bad-tempered, 
although he had the grace to feel ashamed of each infre- 
quent outburst, and tried hard not to show how every 
nerve seemed to quiver with irritation. 

Luckily for herself Miss Phillimore had remained in 
Cairo, where the full force of the sand-storm was some- 
what abated. 

On the second day of her absence she had telephoned 
to her father — ^the telephone was one of the very few 
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modem conveniences of the settlement in the desert — 
asking permission to extend her visit to Lady Seton until 
the khamsin should have blown itself out ; and Dr. Phil- 
limore had agreed with alacrity, for he knew from ex- 
perience that Celia's nerves, always highly strung, were 
apt to come perilously near breaking point at these un- 
comfortable times. 

Subsequent messages informed those left behind at 
El-Hanim that she was enjoying her visit in spite of the 
hot wind; and neither Dr. Phillimore nor Keith was 
much surprised when a further cool petition for a pro- 
longation of her visit was made. This demand, backed 
up as it was by a charmingly-worded appeal from Lady 
Seton, met with success, although Dr. Phillimore owned 
to Keith that he did not like accepting so much hospi- 
tality without making some repayment in kind. 

^'Oh, I don't suppose the Setons look at it in that 
light," said Keith in reply to the elder man's remark 
on the subject. ** After all. Miss Phillimore is a com- 
panion for Miss Coradine, and anyone would be glad of 
her society, I am sure." 

*'Well, it is very kind of Lady Seton to press her to 
stay and I can't refuse her the pleasure. Besides" — ^he 
sighed — ^**I'm really relieved to get her away for a bit. 
El-Hanim is no place for a girl — especially a girl like 
Celia." 

"Well, it's not exactly lively '' 

*'I didn't mean that, though of course it would be 
more suitable in every way if she had friends of her 
own age, her own class. By the way " 

He broke off, his eyes very thoughtful. The two men 
were smoking, as usual, after their late meal. The Tcham- 
8in had blown itself out, and the weather, as often hap- 
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pens, had grown suddenly exquisite, a period of halcyon 
days, when the sun rose each morning fair and scarlet 
over the desert sands, and the hours passed in a splen- 
did procession, through noon and sunset, to the final 
splendour, when the sky became one vast jewelled arch 
of deep velvety blue, the moon hanging like a great 
lamp of beaten silver suspended by a chain of big bright 
stars. 

To-night the garden beyond the verandah was as light 
as day. The air was warm and sweet, as though per- 
fumed by spicy breezes from some green garden of the 
South ; and every tree, every bush, almost every flower, 
stood out as though etched in Indian ink against its 
background of silver. 

The night was full of subtle enchantment, as are so 
many nights in Northern Africa. To Keith this ex- 
quisite calm after the tumult and discomfort of the past 
weeks brought an indescribable relief; and he felt to- 
night in an unusual state of what, for want of a better 
word, he called, mentally, hien-Stre. 

It seemed to him as he sat looking out over the great 
moonlit garden, where the fallen rose-petals made quaint 
arabesques on the paths of smooth white sand, that at 
last life was beginning, very slowly, very delicately, to 
take on a brighter hue ; that the clouds which had for so 
long covered the firmament were parting, half-rduct- 
antly, to show a glimpse of a tender pearl and saffron- 
hued sky behind, as often on a rainy afternoon the 
sombre clouds will part at the sunset hour to disclose a 
pale-yellow gleam through the rift. 

If Miss Delamotte should prove kind, if she should be 
willing, at last, to set him free from this horror which 
had so long enveloped him, then there was surely no 
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reason why even now he might not gather up the frag- 
ments of his broken hopes, his withered dreams, and 
try, with all the strength of his nature, to make some- 
thing — something worth a woman's acceptance— out of 
those poor broken, and yet imperishable, things. 

And if Denise were still free 

With a start he realised that Dr. Phillimore was 
speaking. 

**I have sometimes wondered if I have done right in 
allowing — ^the patients'' — ^his hearer knew what name 
had been upon the speaker's lips — ^'^to visit us, Celia 
and me, at the Villa, or to accompany us, rarely, I know, 
but still occasionally, on our rides. Perhaps it would 
have been wiser not to do such things. What do you 
say?" 

**It" For a moment he was at a loss. **Well, of 
course it is not an indulgence one would grant fre- 
quently, for many reasons. But sometimes, as a re- 
ward — or an incentive to good behaviour " 

**Yes. I have thought that. But — ^when the indul- 
gence leads to scenes such as that unfortunate one On 
the occasion of Mr. Heath's visit '* 

' * Perhaps it is hardly wise to indulge in much music. 
You know music undoubtedly has an influence over many 
sensitive organisations — and not always, apparently, for 
good." 

'*No." Again Dr. Phillimore sighed faintly. ** Un- 
fortunately all evil spirits are not to be exorcised, as 
King David's was, by the tones of a harp. But I have 
wondered " 

He broke off, and again there was a long silence. This 
time Keith's thoughts were with his chief, and the prob- 
lem he believed to be occupying his mind. There was 
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no doubt that it was Dimitri to whom he had alluded ; 
and Keith himself was still intrigued by the mystery of 
the relations between Miss Phillimore and the handsome 
and unfortunate young Greek. 

That the girl was in love with Dimitri was undeniable ; 
and Eeith was beginning to suspect that the young man 
cherished a hopeless adoration for Celia; but how far 
they understood each other was as yet unknown to any 
but themselves. That Dimitri 's escape from El-Hanim 
was in some way connected with Celia, Eeith had never 
doubted; and in the face of the boy's subsequent return 
to the Sanatorium he was disposed to think that the two 
had been together on some expedition, arranged, doubt- 
less, by Celia, though of its nature it was impossible to 
hazard even a guess. 

But he knew well enough what was the nature of the 
trouble which was drawing still more fine lines round 
Dr. Phillimore 's well-shapwl mouth, and deepening the 
shadow in his sad and kindly eyes ; and since Eeith had 
by now identified himself whole-heartedly with his su- 
perior's interests, he would have given a good deal for 
the power to help him to lay the haunting spectres to 
rest. 

Dr. Phillimore spoke again, so suddenly as to startle 
his hearer. 

**I don't trust that fellow Matthews. In fact I'm 
sorry I was foolish enough to let" him stop after that 
other affair." 

** Matthews? No. I don't trust him either." Sud- 
denly Eeith had a very vivid vision of an interview he 
had unwillingly observed between the attendant and 
Cdia Phillimore — a hurried affair, of a few momenta 
only, but fraught, or so Eeith imagined, with a signifi- 
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cance out of proportion to its length. "I suppose you 
don't see your way to dismissing himr' 

*'Well, it's hard to get men out here, you know. 
We're short-handed enough as it is, but upon my word 
1 11 have to try to" find someone else to replace him if 
he goes on like this. He is insolent, too, or would be if 
he dared." 

''Yes. I've noticed that. But after all he daren't go 
very far. And don't you think if you were to caution 
him things would improve? He must know he's got a 
good post here." 

'*Yes. I might try." Dr. Phillimore rose, knocking 
out the ashes of his pipe. **Well, it's time we turned in, 
I suppose. No doubt Celia will return soon if this fine 

weather continues. By the way " he paused, as 

though struck by a sudden thought. 

''Yes?" 

"I was wondering if Miss Coradine would care to 
come out for a couple of days when my daughter re- 
turns. She rides, I believe, and there is plenty to en- 
tertain a casual visitor here for a short visit. What do 
you think of the idea?" 

By a great effort of will Keith repressed the excite- 
ment which thrilled him through and through at the bare 
idea of such a visit; and his voice was non-committal as 
he replied: 

"I expect Miss Coradine would enjoy it. I daresay 
one gets a bit tired of Cairo after a time." 

"Yes. Quite so." Dr. Phillimore *s tone was sud- 
denly absent. He had remembered Keith's refusal to 
claim those dances promised by Miss Coradine, and was 
wondering whether the suggested visit would be advis^ 
dble—or kind. "Well, we'll see. We shall have to wait 
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for Cdia's plans. I suppose she will be thinking of re- 
turning home before long." 

Nothing further was said of the projected invitation 
as the two bade each other good-night ; and Keith won- 
dered, restlessly, if the prospect which had opened so 
suddenly before him would prove to be but mirage after 
all. 

He ^rsed himself for a fool for having answered the 
suggestion so unenthusiastically; and told himself that a 
word from him would probably have clinched the matter 
favourably. Now, owing to his own stupidity, it was 
quite possible that the project would be abandoned. 

And so, possibly, it would have been, had not Fate 
for once intervened on the side of the man on whom she 
had for so long turned a menacing frown, and sent him 
something which was suspiciously like his heart's desire. 



CHAPTER Xin 

IN the middle of the morning round on the day fol- 
lowing the conversation in the verandah a message 
was brought to Dr. PhiUimore that he was wanted on 
the telephone. 

Having made the servant, who in common with the 
other Arabs considered the telephone a direct means of 
communication with Shaitan, repeat the words, Dr. 
PhiUimore turned to Keith. 

''Probably from Celia. A further extension of leave, 

I daresay. Well, I'd better go. You can finish, can't 

you?" 

* * Easily. But I say" — ^Keith was struck by something 

in the other man's manner — ^**are you quite well? You 

don't look very fit." 

**I don't feel very grand. But it's only the result of 
the khamsin. I '11 take it easy this afternoon. ' ' 

He left' the room as he spoke, and K^eith went on with 
his work with a feeling of uneasiness for which he was 
puzzled to account. 

He had finished the daily inspection and was coming 
through the gardens towards the Villa when Dr. Phil- 
limore came towards him, looking worried. 

''Here's a complication. Celia rang me up to tell me 
that Sir James Seton is down with typhoid. ' ' 

"Typhoid, eh? That's bad luck." 

"Yes, isn't it? In the circumstances Celia thinks she 
ought not to stay. He seems to be pretty bad, and they 
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are getting nurses at once, so I expect her room will be 
wanted." 

**0f course. Then Miss Phillimore returns to-day f 

"Well, that's just it. She suggests she should come 
home this afternoon and it struck me that perhaps Miss 
Coradine might come with her. You know in a case of 
this sort one wants as much elbow-room as possible, and 
I don't suppose the Setons' flat is elastic." 

*'Miss Coradine accepts the suggestion?" 

* * I don 't know yet. She was out, on business for Lady 
Seton, when Celia rang up, and they couldn't settle it 
without her. But they have promised to let us know 
the minute anything is settled, so we may as well go and 
have lunch while we're waiting." 

At onC'fifteen the telephone bell rang; and Dr. Philli- 
more hastened away, returning a few minutes later look- 
ing rather pleased. 

''Miss Coradine accepts our invitation, Preston." He 
did not notice his own use of the pronoun, but Keith did 
and felt strangely elated. ''She and Celia are to start 
at five o'clock. It struck me" — ^he hesitated — ^"ono of 
us might go down and fetch the girls. Do you feel equal 
to the task?" 

If Keith's pulses leapt his face gave no sign. 

"Of course I '11 fetch them, if you like. But wouldn't 
you care to go?" 

"To tell you the truth, Preston, I'm not keen. I don't 
feel quite up to the mark to-day, and if you .wouldn't 
mind the trouble ** 

"It's no trouble, sir." He spoke joyoudy. 

"Ill send you to the station with Sambo, and he shall 
wait to bring you all out. If you start at two you 11 get 
the train," 
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"Very good." Keith frankly relinquished all pre- 
tence at eating. '*I'm awfully sorry you don't feel fit, 
but I expect, as you say, it 's that beastly wind. * ' 

**Yes." He passed his hand wearily over his fore- 
head and rose from the table. ' * I think 1 11 lie down a 
bit when I've seen you oflE. You'll be back to dinner, of 
course." 

Not till Keith was in the train, starting on the short 
journey to Cairo, did he realise the magnitude of his own 
good fortune. ^ 

This thing which he had hardly dared to hope for, had 
not, indeed, ventured to further by a single word, had 
come to pass through the intervention, or so it seemed, 
of Providence. Denise and he were to be together at 
El-Hanim for days, perhaps weeks, to come; and the 
settlement in the desert, which had once seemed so un- 
congenial, so forbidding, became, all at once, an en- 
chanted palace, a collection of magic buildings in a, fairy 
setting of golden sands and sunshine, of wonderful gar- 
dens full of roses and myrtle and blossoming orange- 
groves. 

His exaltation of spirit lasted all the way to Cairo, 
and even supported him as he entered the Setons' big 
and airy flat. But it deserted him at sight of the anxious 
faces he encountered there. 

Sir James, it seemed, was really ill. He had ignored 
all warnings, taken no precautions, and had scoffed at 
the feeling of lassitude and general malaise which had 
ushered in the attack. In consequence his surrender to 
the insidious malady had been complete ; and at length 
even his indomitable spirit had been forced to capitu- 
late, and submit to the orders of the hastily-summoned 
physicians and nurses. 
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I'm most awfully sorry, Lady Seton/' said Keith in 
answer to her description of her husband's illness. ' ' Dr. 
Phillimore said I was to be sure to ask if we could do 
anything, he or I, to be of service in any way. You 
have a good doctor, of course!" 

"Yes. Dr. Rose is very clever, I believe," said Lady 
Seton. "But if he gets at all anxious I shall suggest a 
consultation. And Dr. Phillimore has such a reputation 
here that no one could object to being asked to meet 
him." 

"Well, lie is quite at your service, as are all our re- 
sources of every kind." 

"That's very sweet of yon both, and I must write a 
line to Dr. Phillimore. In the meantime, if you will 
take great care of Denise for me, you will be doing both 
Jim and me an immense service." 

* ' We will do our best. ' ' His very eagerness made him 
speak almost coldly; but Lady Seton was sufficiently 
shrewd to read what lay behind his reserve. 

"Of course Denise declared at first that she wouldn't 
go. But I insisted on her accepting Dr. Phillimore 's 
invitation. To begin with, illness is always depressing 
to young people, and though I don't suppose there's any 
fear of infection I should be happier with her out of 
the way." 

"But Miss Coradine doesn't object to coming, does 

« 

she?" He had a swift fear that he was to bear away 
into the desert an unwilling prisoner ; and suddenly El- 
Hanim took on the semblance of a huge prison. 

"Oh no. She is really quite pleased, but she doesn't 
like leaving me alone." 

Instantly the Sanatorium became again a fairy palace, 
shut in by enchanted v^alls, surrounded by magic sands 
of gold. 
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"Besides/' went on Lady Seton practically, **lier 
room will be wanted for a nurse. We must have two, 
you see, and I needn't tell you that nurses always expect 
the best of accommodation!" 

''Well, they deserve it," said Keith loyally, and Lady 
Seton agreed hastily. 

**0f course! I didn't mean to be unkind. But here 
are the girls. Now you have ample time for a cup of 
tea or what my husband calls a 'peg.' " 

Keith's heart gave a quick throb as the girls entered 
the room. Something had happened since his last meet- 
ing with Denise which altered his attitude towards her. 
He could not guess what it was. He did not realise that 
Dr. Phillimore's advice to him to write to Miss Dela- 
motte had caused a tiny plant of hope to spring up in 
his heart ; and that his new sense of freedom, of liberty 
to accept Denise 's friendship, rose from his certainty — 
unreasonable though it were — of his ultimate release 
from bondage. 

He did not dare to think of loviiig her — ^yet. He did 
not mean by word or look to pass tHe boundary which he 
had set to their present intercoUi.*se. But whereas he 
had hitherto been always miserably conscious that be- 
tween him and her lay a great gulf, dug by his own folly 
and deepened by a Quixotism which was almost as 
tragically foolish, now that gulf was spanned by a 
bridge, as ethereal, as unsubstantial as a rainbow, cer- 
tainly, but still a frail link from clifiF to cliff. 

In her white serge travelling costume she looked, or 
so he thought, more beautiful than ever. In the shadow 
of her hat her eyes were full of gold and amber lights, 
and her voice, as she greeted him, was very sweet and 
kind, her handshake very friendly and gentle. 

So intent was he on her that he absolutely overlooked 
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Celia, though that small person, wearing a big sable coat 
over an airy frock of marvellously intertwined blue and 
green silk, was a vivid enough figure, one would have 
said, to draw the attention of any man with eyes in his 
head. One of her favourite chains, of Tasmanian shells 
in iridescent blues and greens, fell to her knees, and 
when at length Keith noticed her presence and ap- 
proached, she offered him her left hand negligently, her 
right being apparently occupied in untwisting a knot in 
her shell chain. 

**So youVe come to fetch us back, like a couple of 
children!'' Thus she mocked him, with a return to her 
old malicious manner, which had been laid aside of late. 
"Was my father afraid we should play truant, or whence 
the reason for this attention?'* 

*'I came down by your father's request," he told her 
calmly. Her flippancy had steadied his nerves. "Also 
to see if I could be of any use to Lady Seton. ' ' 

"Oh." For once Celia was silenced. "Well, we are 
ready when you are, aren't me, Denise?" 

For a moment he wondered ; then realised that in the 
last fortnight many barriers must have been levelled 
between the girls. 

"I am ready," said Denise quietly. "It is very good 
of Dr. Phillimore to let me go back with you. Although" 
— Hshe looked rather wistfully at Lady Seton — *^1 hate 
to feel that I am running away." 

"You're not running far," Keith assured her quickly. 
"And the weather is so splendid that El-Hanim is really 
awfully jolly just now." 

"Dr. Preston, you surprise me!" Again Gelia spoke 
mockingly. "I thought you hated El-Hanim — ^I ex- 
pected to hear you describe it as a prison. 
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For once, however, her mockery did not disconcert 
him, and he answered her laughingly. 

* * Stone walls do not a prison make, yon know ! ' * He 
began the quotation lightly enough; but something In 
her expression as she recognised it brought home to him 
the cruelty of its application, at any rate as regards the 
second half of the verse. ''Iron bars'' — ^that went too 
near the truth as a description of El-Hanim ; and by the 
tortured look which flashed into her blue eyes he knew 
that she, too, had a vision of a barred window behind 
which a despairing young face looked out on to the 
wrorld which its owner might never know save as a pris- 
oner — 

Once, in his boyhood, while spending a holiday with 
a schoolfellow in a colliery village near Huddersfield, 
Keith had seen a burly miner take up a great piece of 
flint and fling it at a dog, a hungry-looking little whippet 
which, misunderstanding an order, had followed him 
down the narrow street after being bidden. to remain at 
home. Keith had never forgotten the look in the ani- 
maPs wistful brown eyes as the flint struck it, the look 
of helpless wonder, of unresentful, hurt bewilderment 
at this tribute to its obedience to what it had thought to 
be its master's wish. The memory of that look had 
pained even the thoughtless schoolboy ; and it was weeks 
before he forgot it, or forgave the big miner who had 
brought it into the dog's eyes. 

And it was surely the same look which he saw in Celia 
Phillimore's eyes as he flung the cruel quotation un- 
thinkingly at her head. . . . 

He was struck dumb by the realisation of his own 
thoughtlessness; and there was an awkward pause, 
broken, finally, by the unsuspecting Lady Seton. 
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'*! think, if you won't have any more tea, yon onght 
to be making a start/' She sighed as she glanced at the 
clock; and Denise turned to her impetuously. 

**Dear Lady Seton, do let me stay with you! I can 
deep on the couch, and I won't be the least bit in the 
way!" 

Lady Seton smiled and patted her kindly on the arm. 

*'No, Denise, my dear. I shall be much happier with 
you out of the house. And you know I can always send 
for you back at a minute's notice." 

For a moment Denise seemed inclined to argue the 
point ; but if that had been her intention she relinquished 
it quickly. 

'*Very well," she said quietly, **but you must let me 
hear as often as possible. Are you ready, Cdiaf So am 
I — and it's really time to start." 

Not till they ^ere safely in the motor speeding along 
the broad road which led to El-Hanim did Keith venture 
to believe that the miracle had happened, that Denise 
Coradine was here, beside him, in the desert. 

Literally beside him; for Celia had elected to sit in 
front with Sambo; and he and Denise sat side by side, 
several small possessions of her own and Celia 's at their 
feet on the floor of the car. She had wound a pearl- 
coloured veil about her hat as they started ; but soon she 
pulled it off and leaned forward to feel the fresh wind, 
so unlike the khamsin's scorching breath, blow over her 
face. 

'^Isn't lovely! What air— and light!" The whole 
sky was aflame with sunset fires. "Doesn't this space 
make you feel how glorious life is— when it's not pressed 
upon and hemmed in by houses — and shops — and peo- 
ple?" 
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'^Yes. It is glorious sometimes. I confess I like to 
see the whole world tamed to flame by one of these gor- 
geous sunsets." 

** And there's the Sanatorium. It's in a splendid posi- 
tion, isn't it? Perched up there high above the sands." 

**Yes. The view from the roof is magnificent. You 
must let me take you up one day. Of course the patients 
never go up there. Nor, for that matter, does Miss Phil- 
limore." 

"Tdl me" — ^for an instant her level glance rested on 
her companion's face — ^''why does Celia hate the place 
80 1 And why, if she hates it, does she stay 1 Dr. Phil- 
limore told Lady Seton he was quite willing to send her 
to England, but she won't go." 

**I don't know." He was rather at a loss. **I sup- 
pose she doesn't care to leave her father alone." 

**It must be very lonely for her, though. And she is 
so pretty and attractive-Hshe caused quite a sensation in 
Cairo, and lots of people have invited themselves out to 
El-Hanim!" 

*'Have they, indeed! Well, visitors are so few and 
far between that they will be lucky if they aren 't taken 
for new patients and clapped under lock and key!" 

Denise glanced at him in sudden astonishment. It 
was decidedly unusual for him to speak in this joking 
way of anything connected with El-Hanim. Without 
understanding the reason, she knew he found his work 
among the insane distasteful to the last degree ; and on 
the rare occasions on which it had been discussed be- 
tween them he had spoken of the whole thing with a kind 
of half-contemptuous indifference. 

This new, half -jesting manner struck her, therefore, 
as odd ; but she replied,^ smilingly, with no hint of sur- 
prise, to his last speech, and changed the subject lightly. 
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It was not long before the gate in the wall was reached ; 
and on arriving the chauffeur gave a high, twittering 
call, which was instantly answered by the hoah, who, 
clad in spotless white, girdled with red, swung open the 
great gates for the car to enter. 

Everywhere the giant bougainvillea hung thickly, like 
a purple cloud ; and the snowy jasmine swung its scented 
stars in a riotous tangle over the high wall. As the car 
drove slowly through the gates Keith caught at a hand- 
ful of the starry white flowers, and having with a dex- 
terous pull detached them from the stem, he passed them 
to his companion in silence. 

*'Por met Oh, thank you." She fastened the white 
cluster in the front of her coat. * * How lovely it is, and 
how sweet ! But I think Bl-Hanim is a perfect paradise 
of flowers and trees.*' 

*'Yes. It's a ripping place." At that moment he 
found it so. * * You hadn 't time to explore when you were 
here before, but I hope you will let me show you the 
gardens one day." 

" I 'd love to see them, * ' she said happily. * * Sir James 
always quotes this as one of the show places of Egypt." 

"Well, it is pretty decent. The gardens are cleverly 
laid out — ^there are all sorts of walks and alleys, and one 
or two queer little pavilions among the orange-trees. 
The roses, of course, are- beautiful, and when the foun- 
tains play and the birds flit about, all bright colours, 
why, it's really rather like a child's conception of fairy- 
land" 

"It's surprising to see so much grass," she said as the 
car glided by one of the small, smooth lawns. "One 
doesn't expect it in the desert." 

"No, and it takes an infinite amount of labour to keep 
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it green and fresh. There is one Arab boy who does little 
else but water the grass. He is a very handsome lad, 
who plays a kind of flute most delightfully. Miss Phil- 
limore must introduce him to you.*' 

As he spoke the car drew up at the entrance to the 
villa, and Keith sprang out and helped the two girls to 
descend. Inside the door the Arab servants stood, sa- 
laaming, and as Celia and Denise entered the hall Dr. 
Phillimore came out from his own room to greet them. 

''Well, Celia!*' He kissed her — a caress which she 
suffered, without returning. *'Miss Coradine, I'm so 
glad to see you. It is really very good of you to come 
out into the wilderness like this.*' 

"It's very kind of you to ask me," she returned, 
smiling. **I was so charmed with the wilderness the last 
time I was here that I was only too glad to come again." 

"Well, come into the drawing-room and rest and get 
cool. Will you have some lemonade? Preston, you 11 
have a drink?" 

The invitation was declined on all hands, and after a 
few minutes' rest in the delightfully cool drawing-room 
the two girls withdrew to prepare for dinner. 

The instant they had gone Dr. Phillimore turned to 
Keith. 

"Preston, I've something to tell you — ^but come into 
my room, will yout You never know who may be lurk- 
ing on these verandahs and I don't want to be over- 
heard." 

"Nothing wrong, I hope?" Keith asked, as he followed 
his chief to his private room, a quiet, bare place, with a 
painted yellow floor, and cream-coloured walls with a 
deep dado of Moorish tiles. 

"Well, yes, confoundedly wrong." He sat down 
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heavily as he spoke, and Keith looked at him anx- 
iously. 

"I say, you know, you look awfully seedy. Can't I do 
anything for you t I don't believe you ought to be going 
about. ' ' 

* ' Oh, it 's nothing. ' ' He spoke impatiently. ' ' A touch 
of fever, perhaps — ^I told you the khamsin crocked me 
up. But never mind that now. What is the matter is 
this.'' 

He looked round to make sure all the windows and 
doors were closed. 

''You remember we spoke of Matthews? Well, I've had 
an awful scene this afternoon when you were out; and 
the upshot is that he is locked into his room at present 
under sentence of dismissal." 

''Whew!" Keith whistled. "What's wrong this 
timet" 

"Well, you know de Miramont, the Cubist fellow in 
Corridor D ? I was going to see him to take him an ar- 
ticle on Cubism I found in a magazine this morning; 
and in the passage outside his room I found him, all 
alone, busily engaged in making the most grotesque 
sketches on the wall!" 

"What— alone? But how did he get there?" 

"That's what I wanted to know. So I asked him the 
question, quite quietly." 

"And he said?" 

"He bowed — ^you know how polite the poor fellow 
always is — ^and said that finding the atmosphere of his 
room close to-day he had asked Matthews to take him into 
the grounds to join some of the others who were rittang 
about there." 

"Well, that was an ordinary request, wasn't it?" 
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''Of course. But as you know, it was Matthews' 
duty to take de Miramont downstairs and hand him over 
to Watts or Mackenzie, who are on outdoor duty this 
week. Instead of that, he appears to have opened the 
door and invited the Frenchman to take himself down- 
stairs, or into the garden — or anywhere he wanted to 
go.'' 

'*I say, rather a risky offer for that chap, with his 
particular brain-kink !" The Frenchman was subject at 
times to fits of homicidal mania. 

"Yes. Very fortunately he's not due for one of those 
killing turns of his, and he made no worse use of his lib- 
erty than to disfigure the walls with Cubist pictures!" 
Dr. Phillimore spoke rather wearily. **0f course I per- 
suaded him to accompany me into the gardens, where I 
handed him over to Watts, and left him reading my 
magazine quite happily. Then I went to look for Mat- 
thews." 

**And found him " 

"Wait a minute. I saw something else first. As I 
was going, it struck me to wonder what Dimitri was 
doing. You know I 've never been happy about him since 
that day he got out, so I thought I'd go and find out first 
of an if he was all right." 

"He wasn't in the garden?" 

"No. And knowing how fond he is of the sunshine 
I wondered at that. Well, I heard nothing from his 
room, so I went in quietly. Dimitri was lying fast asleep 
on his bed, and in his deep he was moaning piteously. 
As I bent over him I saw that he had evidently been in 
trouble, for his lashes— you know those absurdly long 
lashes of his — ^were wet, and his cheeks were flushed. As 
I stooped over the bed he a^woke suddenly, with a start, 
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and evidently taking me for Matthews began imploring 
me not to beat him again.'' 

''Beat him, eht" Keith's lips tightened and his eyes 
grew hard as steel. 

"Yes. As he started up, his sleeve, which was open — 
he was wearing one of those loose silk shirts he's so fond 
of — fell back and I saw several big purple bruises on his 
arm, as though someone with enormously strong fingers 
had clutched him just below the elbow." 

''What did you dot" 

"I reassured him, gently, and when at last he was 
fully awake I asked him why he had feared to be ill- 
treated." 

"He told yout" The question shot out sharply. 

"He was very unwilling to speak, and I couldn't get 
much out of him; but at last he told me that he had 
vexed Matthews by playing his piano when Matthews 
had a headache ; and in revenge the man had locked the 
piano and taken the key away. On Dimitri begging for 
it back, Matthews apparently flew into a fury, handled 
him roughly, and finally fiung him on to his bed and 
gave him a sound thrashing for daring to argue with 
him." 

"The deuce he did! Dimitri 's strong, but of cburse 
Matthews is a perfect Hercules." 

' ' Yes. Oh, there 's no doubt Matthews had intimidated 
the poor wretch, for he hardly dare tell me the whole 
story. It was only when I insisted that he showed me 
the marks of Matthews' brutality. And he seemed hor- 
ribly afraid the man would take it out of him for daring 
to complain." 

"You managed to reassure himt" 

"Yes. And as, very luckily, Matthews had appar- 
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ently dropped the key while stooping over the bed, I 
was able to unlock the piano. So that when I left the 
poor chap was playing away happily, though I could 
see he was thoroughly shaken by Matthews' ill-treat- 
ment. 

**And then" — ^his tone was grim — ^**you went for 
Matthews?" 

''Yes. I was pretty well wound up myself by that 
time. To see that poor fellow, six feet high if he's an 
inch, shivering in fear, with marks of tears on his face 
just as though he'd been a kid who'd have been thrashed 
by a brutal parent — ^well, it made my blood boil. I went 
straight to Matthews ' quarters ; and there, with his door 
luckily unlocked, I found him, asleep on his bed — but 
in this case evidently sleeping off a drunken bout." 
"Drunk, eht That accounts for it, of course." 
"Yes. But what accounts for the drunkenness! You 
know the rule — ^not a drop of intoxicating liquor is to be 
had in El-Hanim, and the caf6 in the village is out of 
bounds. Besides, they don't drink whisky there, and 
that is what had made Matthews so beastly drunk." 
"I suppose he could get a supply from Cairo!" 
"Oh, if it comes to that, I suppose he could. How- 
ever, to cut the story short, I awoke him, with some dif- 
ficulty, and asked for an explanation, which he was too 
fuddled to give. So I merely told him, as emphatically 
as possible, that he would have to leave the place to- 
morrow, and locked him into his room to get sober." 
"Well, and what is the next step to be?" 
"I thought you might go to see him after dinner. 
Possibly he will say more to you than to me. Will you 
try! I'm sorry to bother you, but I'd like to know the 
rights of the affair." 
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**Very well. By Jove, it's nearly eight — ^I must go 
and get ready for dinner." 

''Yes." Dr. Phillimore laid his hand on Keith's arm 
as he passed with a very kindly pressure. ''I am very 
grateful to Fate for sending me an assistant like you. 
You are becoming invaluable to me, you know, my boy, 
and I'm afraid I put rather a lot of responsibility on 
your shoulders." 

''I'mj only too glad if I can help you, sir." Keith 
spoke heartily. ''You're most awfully good to me and I 
am grateful to you for your kindness. ' ' 

"Well, well, go and get ready!" Dr. Phillimore gave 
him a friendly push. "Don't forget we've got company 
to-night! I believe Achmed has made a special effort 
with the mSnu!** 

' ' Good business ! I 'm hungry enough to eat Achmed 
himself, ' ' returned Keith gaily ; and with that he betook 
himself to his own quarters, whistling the Waltz from 
Romeo et Jviiette as he went. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE dinner that night was all that Achmed had 
promised, and Bibi had outdone all his previous 
efforts in the decoration of the table. 

In the middle was a huge bowl of blue Egyptian pot- 
tery filled to the brim with water, in which floated 
enormous buds of a species of water-lily, in curious 
shades of lavender and pale pink, with here and there 
a pure white blossom which looked almost out of place 
among the strangely coloured ones. All round the table 
was arranged an extremely intricate pattern of creamy 
rose-leaves; and at each comer stood a vase of glass 
curiously inlaid with gold and silver bands, and filled 
with big clusters of flowering m3ni;le. 

Only two or three of the swinging lamps — those im- 
mediately over the table — ^were lighted to-night, leav- 
ing the rest of the vast room in shadow ; and the effect 
was to make a brilliant spot of glowing colour in the 
midst of the surrounding sombreness. 

The light dresses of the girls fitted well into the pic- 
ture ; and in the breast of her filmy green frock Denise 
had fastened Keith's sweet-scented jasmine — a fact 
which caused the giver's heart to beat with a quite un- 
reasonable delight. 

The conversation, from the first, was gaiety itself. 
Even Dr. Phillimore, although he looked tired and ate 
little, took his share in the talk; and Denise and Celia 
vied with one another in light banter. Keith had never 
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seen Denise quite so gay. Her cheeks were adorably 
flushed, her eyes sparkled in the lamplight, and her 
pretty teeth flashed as she smiled and chatted. Her 
manner to her host was full of charming deference, 
while with Celia she was evidently on easy terms, though 
the two were not demonstrative. And to Keith — but he 
could not analyse her attitude towards him. 

It was enough that she looked at him frankly, vnth 
the wide-eyed glance he knew so well; enough* that she 
talked to him, questioned him about the neighbourhood, 
and answered his own questions as to the expeditions 
to be made round Cairo. 

Both Keith and the girls were unromantically hungry ; 
and all three appreciated Achmed's culinary skill. The 
soup, the queer Nile fish with its accompanying yellow 
sauce flavoured with citron ; the cous-coils of mutton and 
rice, the small birds, a species of partridge, mysteriously 
stuffed and roasted to perfection — each dish was in turn 
sampled with genuine enjoyment ; while the date-cream, 
the orange-fritters, and the ice-pudding, built in a rain- 
bow-coloured mound and flavoured deliciously with all 
kinds of odd, unfamiliar flavours, were all in their 
turn done justice to by the younger members of the 
party. 

*'No, Dr. Phillimore, I really can't eat any more!" 
Denise laughed as he pressed her to have a second help- 
ing of the ice-mound. **It's absolutely delicious and like 
eating all kinds of lovely flowers and fruits, but I regret 
I can't manage another spoonful!" 

"Don't forget you have promised to sing to us," said 
Keith boldly. **And ice is good for the throat, they 
say." 

*'I sha'n't be able to sing a note after this tremeudoua 
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dinner!'* She turned her shining eyes on the last 
speaker. ' * Besides, Dr. Phillimore has promised to show 
me the gardens by moonlight first.'' 

*'Well, they are worth seeing," conceded Keith. 
'^ And if the fountain is playing at the same time it is a 
sight you won't see equalled in any country." 

''Not even in England?" She spoke half mischiev- 
ously. 

"No. Oh, an old English garden is a thing of beauty, 
I know " 

''Yes, it is." She took up the words eagerly. "A 
real old English garden, with a velvety lawn that 's been 
there for hundreds of years — ^the turf, I mean — ^and has 
never been profaned by tennis-nets or croquet-hoops. 
And huge trees, spreading great branches — cedars, for 
example — and long borders full of all the things with 
lovely old names — ^thyme and rosemary and love-in-a- 
mist " 

"And love-lies-bleeding." Celia spoke abruptly, and 
Denise looked at her a little doubtfully. 

"Yes — ^I suppose so. And larkspur, and snapdragon 
and lavender — oh, and all the things our grandmothers 
knew and loved." 

"I know the sort of garden you mean," said Dr. 
Phillimore, smiling. ' ' To make it perfect you must have 
doves cooing in the branches of your tall cedar-trees, and 
at night big white owls must float, hooting, from one tree 
to another " 

"And you must have a sundial!" Denise took up the 
tale as her host paused. "With some quaint old motto 
on il^'I only record sunny hours'— or something like 
that. And there must be a rock-garden tucked away in 
a comer, with flagged paths — and a yew hedge, cut into 
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queer shapes, or with openings in it like doorways that 
lead into another garden " 

Dr. Phillimore smiled at her. 

''I'm afraid if that is your ideal garden yon will be 
disappointed in El-Hanim. We have no flagged paths, 
only beaten sand, and marble in the courtyards where 
the fountains play. And though we have dozens of 
shrubs and trees we haven't got a yew hedge." 

''I'm sure your garden will be enchanting in the 
moonlight ! ' ' She smiled at him prettily. ' * And I don 't 
know if the garden we have been describing is my ideal 
after all! You see it would have to have such a big 
house to go with it — one of those huge places with mul- 
lioned windows and galleries and enormous drawing- 
rooms in which no one could ever feel at home — ^unless 
they had been bom to them!" 

"You don't care for very big houses?" Keith's 
question was a trifle over-eager, but she did not appear 

* 

to notice that 

"No, I'd much rather have a small one. Not poky, 
of course. I couldn't live in rooms with low ceilings, 
and I must have big windows ! ' ' She smiled. ' ' But I 'd 
love a nice, old-fashioned house with a pretty garden — 
not so huge that I couldn't work in it and know all 
the flowers and things I'd planted m3rself." 

"Ah weU, I expect Fortune will send you just what 
you want!" Dr. Phillimore looked indulgently at his 
pretty guest. "In the meantime, if you really won't 
have any more Turkish Delight, shall we go and have 
our coffee in the verandah f And then if the moon is 
up we will go on our garden tour." 

The move was made ; and for another enchanted half- 
hour the quartette sat together in the verandah, drinking 
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coffee from the exquisite coffee-cups that Keith never 
handled without a fear that he would have an accident 
with the fragile things. 

At the expiration of that time Dr. Phillimore rose, 
looking, so Keith thought, very worn and tired, and 
smilingly invited Denise to accompany him into the 
moonlight. 

' ' Are you coming, Celia t You, Preston ? ' ' 

Celia shook her head. 

"No, thanks," she drawled. "IVe seen the gardens 
80 often in moonlight I'd rather sit here and — and 
dream.'* 

'*And I've something to see to," said Keith quickly, 
remembering his promise to interview Matthews. *'I 
suppose you won't be long, sirt And then we are 
going to have some music, aren't wet" 

*' Yes, if Miss Coradine isn't too tired. We shall be 
back before long. ' ' 

He waited a moment while Denise drew a soft chiffon 
scarf over her bare throat and arms, and then they went 
down the steps together and presently vanished from 
sight into the moonlit garden. 

**Dr. Preston." Celia 's voice arrested Keith as he 
was turning away. **Has everything gone well while I 
have been in Cairo!" 

He pretended to misunderstand her. 

"Quite, I think. Miss Phillimore. I would have taken 
out Mazeppa for you, but your devoted Lala wouldn't 
hear of it — and perhaps it was just as well!" 

He laughed, but she spoke hurriedly in reply. 

**I don't mean — that. I mean— the patients — ^nothing 
has happened! No one has been ill — or — ^in trouble!" 

Somehow he found himself unwilling to repeat what 
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Dr. Phillimore had told him, to relate the piteous story 
of Dimitri cowed and beaten, of Dimitri in tears like a 
frightened child. He conld not sappose her father 
wished her to know of that unfortunate affair, although 
he had laid no obligation of secrecy on his assistant ; and 
he lied to the girl so quietly that he utterly deceived 
her. 

"No. I think everyone is well and — contented." 
The word on his lips had been "happy'*; but suddenly, 
looking out over the moon-drenched green garden, him- 
self at peace, for once, with the world, with the pleasant 
anticipation of the musical hour at hand, he knew the 
term would be misapplied, and altered it hastily. 

"Contented!" She sighed, and all her animation of 
the dinner-table was now utterly eclipsed. "Yes. I 
suppose that is the most one can hope for." 

She relapsed into silence when she had spoken, her 
fair head resting against a great black cushion as she 
lay back in a deep, low chair; and after waiting a mo- 
ment to see if she would renew the conversation Keith 
turned away and with a word of apology passed through 
the drawing-room into the hall beyond, on his way to 
the Sanatorium for a talk with the erring Matthews. 

It was already late; and the inmates of the building 
were apparently settled for the night As he passed 
Dimitri 's door Keith paused a moment to listen ; but the 
young Greek was breathing quietly, evidently asleep, 
and he passed on, glad to know that the unfortunate 
young man had forgotten his troubles for the time be- 
ing. 

The attendants' quarters were on an upper floor; and 
Keith passed swiftly along, saying a few words to the 
men who were on duty for the night, knowing they were 
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too well accustomed to the doctor's visits at odd hours 
to find cause for wonder at his presence there. 

Matthews' door was locked; but Keith had the key in 
his pocket, and after a peremptory tap on the panels he 
turned the key in the lock and walked into the room. 

Matthews was evidently expecting a visit, for he had 
not yet begun to undress. He was sitting on the side 
of his narrow bed, looking, in the light of the lamp, 
both ferocious and sullen; but Keith paid no attention 
to the scowl with which his entrance was greeted. 

* ' Get up, ' ' he said shortly, and the man obeyed, though 
every line of his powerful figure betokened reluctance. 
He stood, a broad-shouldered Hercules, waiting for Keith 
to speak; and in his eyes was a look which betokened no 
good to the speaker. 

'*So you got drunk again on duty, Matthews." 
Keith's voice was icy. *'It's no thanks to you there 
wasn't a tragedy in the place to-day when you let M. 
de Miramont out alone." 

''I didn't." He spoke ruddy. **I took him into the 
gardens, and if the fellows there couldn't keep their eyes 
on him " 

''Don't lie," interrupted Keith crisply. ''And not 
content with that you went and bullied M. Montharides. 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Matthews. To ill- 
treat a patient in that disgraceful fashion is a shameful 
abuse of your position, and you can't expect Dr. Philli- 
more to keep you on here." 

"Who aaked him tot" 

"I'm glad you've sufficient sense not to expect it," 
raid Keith sarcastically. "But the loss of a character 
means something to you, I suppose!" 

An expression he could not fathom passed over the 
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man's faee It was compounded, apparently, of malice, 
of thwarted rage, mingled with an odd kind of triumph; 
and his voice when he spoke was both defiant and tri- 
umphant. 

''The loss of a character, eht" He sneered. ''I ain't 
the only one as 11 lose a character if the doctor turns me 
out like a dog." 

The words awoke in Eeith a quick intuition of danger. 
He was silent for a moment, trying to size up the situ- 
ation in order to deal with it satisfactorily ; and mistak- 
ing the silence Matthews went on with a kind of gross 
triumph in his tone. 

''No. There's some as thinks more of their characters 
than I do. And maybe when there's stories goin' about, 
they'll be sorry as they was so hard on a poor fel- 
low '' 

He stopped. Keith had taken a step towards him; 
and even Matthews' fuddled brain could not misinter- 
pret the meaning of the flame of rage which burnt in his 
usually quiet eyer. 

"Now look here, Matthews. If you consider you've 
got a grievance, out witii it. So far as I can see you've 
not got a leg to stand on. You've been caught out in 
a flagrant dereliction of duty; and naturally you 11 get 
the^ sack. But if you 've anything to say, weU, 1 11 lis^ 
ten. Only be quick about it." ^ 

The man laughed maliciously. 

"I've been caught out, have I? An' what about 
the yo^ng lady and her carryin's on? She ain't been 
caught out, oh no! No one's seen her a-bringin' me a 
little present, arbribin ' me to carry her messages to Mr. 
Montyrides. Oh dear, no. And no one ain't seen her 
out in the grounds neither, nor a-stealin' over the sand 
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to the Arab villages with 'im . . . nor a^borrowin' my 
key BO as she can come in at night and have a bit of a 
chat with her precious fancy man who's only a natural 
after all, as anyone but a might see!" 

So far Keith had let him go on, almost stunned at this 
too-definite confirmation of his vague fears. All his pre- 
vious gleams of light were gathered into one illuminate 
ing flash; and he knew, beyond all shadow of doubt, 
that the man's allegations, gross as they were, seen 
through the medium of his own distorted vision, were 
in the main true enough. 

But when he let loose the unspeakably filthy epithet 
Keith's whole soul rose in defence of the woman thus 
attacked. With one bound he was on the wretched 
Matthews, shaking him with all the strength in him, 
until the man's teeth chattered in his head and his star- 
ing eyes proclaimed the fear of death. 

*'By Qod, you hound, I've a good mind to wring your 
dirty neck!" The primitive in Keith had the upper 
hand just now. **The world would be well rid of a 
putrid blackguard like you and 111 joUy well thrash 
you within an inch of your life." 

Without releasing his hold of the man he proceeded 
to carry out this threat. Matthews' handling of the 
Greek had been the merest child's play to this punish- 
ment, which was carried out in deadly earnest. Like 
many powerfully built men who are too self-indulgent 
to see the necessity of keeping fit, Matthews had let his 
muscles grow flabby; and his bulk, which should have 
been of assistance to him, was now merely a handicap. 

Keith had not got through his University and hospital 
days without a ''scrap" or two; and now that his blood 
was up he thrashed the man thoroughly, completely, and 
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in scientific style. Quite regardless of whether Mat- 
thews* cries were heard or not — ^probably they were not, 
for the walls were thick — ^he meted out such punishment 
as he considered just ; and when he had finished he flung 
the blubbering wretch on the floor with scant sympathy 
for his woes. 

''There! Let that teach you to keep your filthy 
tongue oflE your betters in future/* he said, panting 
himself after his efforts. '*YouTl get out of this to- 
morrow morning ; and if we have any trouble with you, 
either now or in the future, if you dare to spread any 
stories about which reflect on this place or on anyone in 
it, well, you know what to expect. The law of libel is a 
queer thing; and you majm't say what you think is true 
if it reflects on other people. Don't forget that, will 
you ? And the law is always hard on libellers and black- 
mailers and people of that sort. Of course, if youVe a 
fancy for prison, go ahead ; but 1 11 warn you that the 
sentence for that sort of thing is always jolly stiff I** 

He paused. 

''Added to which,**— the Berserker in Keith was very 
much alive to-night — ^"if we have any trouble, I shall 
know where it comes from and I shall make it my busi- 
ness to look you up and give you a second instalment of 
that thrashing. See!** 

Whether Matthews saw or not, he did not say. He was 
shaking and crying, a pitiful spectacle, upon the floor; 
but remembering his bullying of the hapless Greek Keith 
had no sympathy whatever with his physical woes ; and 
left him to blubber and groan without the slightest com- 
punction. 

Back in his own room Keith looked at himself with a 
flicker of amusement in his face. His hair was some- 
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what dishevelled, after his exertions, and he still panted 
a little, while there was a smear of blood on his hand, 
and his collar had come undone and lurched, rakishly, 
beneath one ear. But in spite of those drawbacks he 
looked, as he felt, remarkably fit ; and as he saw his own 
flushed countenance, noted the bright light of battle that 
burned fiercely in his eyes, he burst into a fit of gen- 
uine mirth. 

*'By Jove, that was jolly good!'' He bent his arm 
and felt his biceps appreciatively. "IVe not got soft 
yet — ^and I thoroughly enjoyed setting about that scoun- 
drel!'' 

As he hurriedly repaired the damage done to his out- 
ward appearance and brushed his ruffled hair, his 
thoughts took a graver turn. 

"After all, the whole situation is jolly unpleasant. 
I don't think Matthews will dare to talk, but I confess 
I'd like to know just how far he spoke the truth. I 
don't want to worry the doctor. He's worried enough 
already, and he's seedy, too. I suppose 111 have to 
tackle the girl herself, but I don't look forward to 
doing it." 

He looked at his watch; and instantly grew serious. 

* ' By Gad, she won 't sing if it gets much later ! ' ' 
"She" was not Celia. "Dash that brute, he's kept me 
longer than I thought ! " 

Without further delay he dashed downstairs; and 
found, to his dismay, that Miss Coradine was rising from 
the piano. And with all the ingenuity of the lover he 
tortured himself by imagining that he read in her face 
a quiet protest at his dilatoriness. 

His apologies, however, were so genuine that no woman 
could have refused to accept them; and Denise, being 
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only a modest human girl, did not dream of disb^eving 
his real distress at having missed the music. 

''Of course I will sing again — one song," she said, 
with a smile. ''What shall it bet You may choose." 

He was beginning to know her rSpertaire by now ; and 
after a moment's thought voted for Nevin's setting of 
"Oh, that we two were maying!" 

She agreed at once; and as he listened to her voice 
Keith was transported in spirit right out of this hot 
land of Egypt, with its desert spaces, its golden sunshine, 
its mysterious, starlit nights, its age-old tombs, all its 
associations with a bygone civilisation, to an English 
countryside, with great rolling downs where the sheep 
cropped the short, sweet grass, and the hedges were 
whi^ with the blossoming may, and all the air was fra- 
grant with the scent of violets. . . . When his time came, 
surely it would be very good to lie at rest in some quiet 
country churchyard, beneath a hawthorn tree, perhaps, 
with the music of some purling stream to sing his 
requiem as it murmured between its banks blue with 
forget-me-nots, green and tangled with willow-weed and 
loosestrife. . . . 

When the last note died away he almost forgot to 
thank the singer. 

But she read something of his gratitude in his eyes; 
and the absence of formal words was a greater compli- 
ment than a torrent of congratulatory speech would have 
been. 



CHAPTER XV 

KEITH awoke on the following morning with a sense 
^ of well-being such as had rarely blessed his wak- 
ing hours. 

She was here, beneath the same roof as that which 
sheltered him. He would see her at breakfast on the 
verandah, would spend some, at least, of the glorious 
sunny hours by her side. There had been a project 
mooted on the previous night of a ride into the desert, 
and a picnic lunch, to be eaten beneath the trees of a 
distant oasis ; and although it was possible Dr. Phillimore 
might elect himself to escort his guest, it was also within 
the bounds of possibility that he might prefer to remain 
at home and depute his assistant to take his place. 

True, there was one unpleasant duty to be performed 
before he could enjoy the day's brightness to the full. 
It was imperative that he -should speak to Miss Philli- 
more on the subject of Matthews' revelations concerning 
her visits to Dimitri ; and for a moment the mere con- 
templation of the interview was enough to dim the 
brightness of the morning. It could be nothing but a 
thankless task. To question a woman on her most pri- 
vate concerns can never be a pleasant or profitable in- 
quisition ; and in this case it was bound to be an inquiry 
of the utmost delicacy and difKculty. 

But the innate strength of fibre which stiffened Keith's 
mental make-up would not -allow him to neglect what 
was an obvious, although a disagreeable, duty j and hav- 
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ing made up his mind how and when to tackle Celia, he 
diamiased the aabjeet from his thoughts and proceeded 
to dresSy whistling as he did so the air Denise had sung 
on the previous evening. 

Out here in £1-Hanim certain concessions in dress 
were forced upon the dwellers therein; and Keith's im- 
maculate flannels, soft white shirt and light grey coat 
would have looked rather out of place in the wards of 
a London hospital, or the corridors of an English a^- 
lum. But here they fitted in well enough; and as he 
left his room and came out into the broad gallery, al- 
ready flooded with brilliant sunshine, he looked a very 
clean and personable specimen of the British race. 

As he emerged into the sunlit space another door 
opened, and a figure dad in white emerged. At first he 
thought it was Denise and his heart-beats quickened; 
but in the next instant he was face to face with C?elia, 
and immediately he took advantage of the meeting. 

**Miss Phillimore'* — ^he forgot to say good-moming, 
and she stared at him rather coldly. ^'I have something 
to say to you. When may I have the opportunity of 
saying itf 

"To met What can you have to say to me?" Her 
tone was full of airy insolence; but beneath her li^t 
manner he thought he read a sudden swift apprehenmoiL 

**When may I speak to youf He rei)eated his 
question quietly. 

A faint fiush deepened her wild-rose colour. 

**Is it important? Won't it keep till to-morrow — or 
the next day?" 

"No." He was sorry for her, divining the sudden 
anxiety which his words had caused; but he knew he 
must go on now that he had began, "I'm afraid I must 
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ask you to let me have a talk with you to-day — ^this 
morning, if possible." 

She pretended to hesitate, while her strange blue eyes 
searched his face. 

*'Well, if it's really urgent, come into the garden 
after breakfast, or— no, that won't do. Listen. You 
know the courtyard the Arabs call the Court of a Mil- 
lion Roses f* 

He nodded. 

''Well, be there at eight-thirty, and 111 come to you. 
But you mustn't keep me long. You know I have a 
visitor to entertain!'' 

With the last words she appeared to regain her usual 
light and self-possessed manner. Indeed her blue eyes 
became suddenly rather uncomfortably quizzical; and 
Keith was annoyed to find himself colouring. To his 
relief Dr. Phillimore and Denise emerged simultaneously 
from doors on opposite sides of the gallery; and the 
quartette went down the J)road stairs to seek breakfast, 
which on these hot mornings was placed on various 
bamboo tables on fhe verandah soon after seven o'clock. 

Over the excellent coffee and omelettes and fresh, ripe 
fruit the day's plans were discussed. To his infinite 
relief Keith found that he was not to be excluded from 
the projected ride, though he was sorry to find that Dr. 
Phillimore 's reason for remaining at home was that he 
did not feel himself equal to the expedition into the 
desert. He would have expressed his uneasiness at his 
chief's continued indisposition, had not the older man 
given him a quiet sign to say nothing; and the details 
of the picnic were soon gaily settled. 

The horses would be round at nine o'clock, and by 
starting at once the oasis would be reached before the 
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heat of noon made it impossible to ride with comfort 
The lunch would be taken on ahead by a couple of 
Arabs— even yet Keith could not become accustomed 
to the multiplicity of servants out here in the desert— 
and the afternoon would be spent under the shade of 
the trees, the return being made in the cool sunset hour. 

''It will be simply glorious," said Denise, her eyes 
shining beneath her cloud of gold-brown hair. ''IVe 
never spent a whole day in the desert before, and I'm 
longing to ride one of your beautiful horses, Dr. Phil- 
limore," 

''I have appointed you a favourite of my own,'' he 
said kindly. ''Sultan, a chestnut, with plenty of spirit, 
but no vice. He ought to carry you welL Preston, you 
like Kismet, don't you? And as for you, Celia, I sup- 
pose you'll insist on having Mazepi>a." 

"Of course." She spoke listlessly, as fhou^ the 
subject did not interest her. "He's the only thing in 
the place worth riding." She turned to Douse. "I'd 
offer him to you, but I don't suppose he'd let you ride 
him." 

Denise coloured. There had been something ever so 
fairly contemptuous about the tone in which the offer, 
if such it could be called, had been made; bat befiiHe 
she could reply Dr. PhiUimore interposed firmly. 

"I shouldn't dream of allowing Miss Coradiiie to 
mount Mazeppa," he said. "You choose to risk your 
own neck on him, against my wishes, but at lea s t I em 
prevent anyone dse doing the same." 

"Oh, very weDL" She had been playing wiOi an 
orange, but now she pushed it aside. "I donl want 
Denise to take any risks, and althou^ Saltan has aboot 
as much spirit as a rocking-horse perhaps he's more 
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snitable for her. YouVe ridden in England mostly, 
haven't youf" She tamed to Denise, and again her 
manner was faintly sneering. 

**Yes.'' 

*'I daresay yon 're quite an expert in the — ^the Row, 
isn't it?" said Celia coolly. ''Unfortunately we ride 
differently here. You don't ride astride, do yout" 

*'No." Again the simple monosyllable appeared to 
exasperate Celia to further efforts. 

''Can't understand women being so old-fashioned," 
she said. "Biding as I do is far less hard on the horse 
as well as being more comfortable, and safer, for the 
rider. However" — she shrugged her shoulders — ^"I 
suppose there is nothing much more conventional in the 
whole world than a young Englishwoman of what my 
maid calls the Hupper Classes!" 

This time the malice in her tone was too obvious to 
escape the notice of any of her hearers. Denise flushed 
crimson, and Keith noticed that the hand which held 
her cup trembled beneath the attack. What had pro- 
voked it, Denise had no idea; but for a moment she 
wished with all her heart that she; had never come to 
El-Hanim. Only when she looked up to meet Keith's 
eyes, full of honest indignation on her behalf, indig- 
nation mingled with something else, something infinitely 
more reassuring, more delightful, which made her heart 
beat with an exquisite sense of comfort, did she regain 
her composure. 

To Dr. Phillimore, stru^ling with his own uncom- 
fortable feelings of illness, Celia 's manners appeared 
discourteous to a degree; and he spoke to her more 
sharply than he often allowed himself to do. 

"I have no doubt Miss Coradine is quite as expert a 
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horsewoman as you, Celia. And as you know, I have 
never admired your style of riding, which may pass 
muster in the desert, but would be decidedly out of 
place in the Kow." 

Celia flashed a quick look of resentment at her father; 
but it vanished so quickly that only Keith observed it. 
Then she smiled brilliantly. 

*'Denise, forgive me! I was horribly rude, wasn't 
I ? But you see I 'm not used to such late hours as you 
worldly people in Cairo indulge in, and I really had 
such a round of gaiety with you that I feel quite done 
up." 

''There's nothing to forgive,*' said Denise hastily, 
with more politeness than truth; and Dr. Phillimore 
made a diversion by calling for a last cup of coffee. 

Breakfast over, the Superintendent drew Keith aside, 
out of earshot of the two girls. 

''I'm going to see Matthews now, and pack him off. 
You've nothing to suggest, I suppose? I don't want 
trouble with him later." 

' ' I don 't think you need be afraid of that, ' ' returned 
Keith, his eyes lighting up with unholy glee at the 
remembrance of his interview with the man. "I saw 
him late last night, as you know, and as he chose to be 
insolent I put the fear of God into him on my own ac- 
count!" 

"Oh, did you?" Dr. Phillimore laughed. "In that 
case there is nothing to be done but to pay him and let 
him go." 

"Yes. We start at nine, don't we? Are you sure 
you can spare me, sir?" 

"Quite sure. I shall have a quiet day. Take care 
of the girls, won't you, and don't let Celia play any 
pranks with that great beast of hers," 
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At eight-thirty precisely Keith entered the place 
poetically christened by the Arabs the Court of a Million 
Eoses. It was really a species of courtyard, the centre 
paved with marble, in the midst of which a fountain 
tinkled musically. The place was surrounded by masses 
of rose-bushes, laden with roses in every shade of colour ; 
white, yellow, red, orange, crimson so dark as to look 
almost black. The air was overpoweringly heavy with 
their scent, and every time the breeze blew, soft and 
warm, over their massed blossoms, it made a shower of 
rose-leaves flutter to the ground, so that one walked 
upon a scented carpet. There were even petals floating 
in the porphyry vase of the fountain, and Keith found 
them drifting on to his sleeve as he passed along to his 
tryst. 

Punctual as he was, Celia was there before him. 

When he caught sight of her, she was leaning against 
the rim of the great basin, looking idly into the cool 
water beneath; but when she heard his step she turned 
round and faced him, every line in her small figure 
braced for the encounter. 

**Wellt" She never wanted for courage, and she 
flung down her gage of battle without waiting for him 
to speak. *'What is it you want to say to me? I'm 
afraid you 11 have to be quick if we are to start at 
nine. ' ' 

'*I will be as quick as I can,'' he said briefly. ''In 
fact I'll go to the heart of the matter at once. You 
know your father has found it necessary to dismiss the 
man Matthews?" 

Her colour faded. In her blue eyes he read the fear 
she did not express. 

**No. I did not know that. Why has he dismissed 
Matthews?" 
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* * Because he was grossly unfaithful to his trust. Be- 
cause he disobeyed the rules of the Sanatorium in re- 
gard to the liberty of the patients, and because he al- 
lowed himself to be bribed into going contrary to the 
wishes — no, the orders, of Dr. Phillimore. ' ' 

For a moment the girl said nothing, though her sharp 
white teeth bit deeply into her lower lip. Then she 
said, slowly — 

Bribery isn't a nice word to use. Dr. Preston." 
Nor is it a nice thing," he returned quickly. "Un- 
fortunately it is the only one I can use to express my 
meaning." 

**What, exactly, is your meaning?" She spoke 
defiantly now. **It's easy to hint and breathe dark 
insinuations, but when it comes to the plain truth one 
often finds that there is very little behind the harsh 
terms." 

**You want to know the truth?" 

**Yes." Suddenly her manner grew insolent. **0r 
what you consider the truth. But — ^you won't be dread- 
fully long-winded, will you? I'm sure we neither of us 
want to keep Miss Coradine waiting, and if Sultan should 
be made sulky at the start " 

Keith moved impatiently, and a remembrance of her 
unprovoked attack upon Denise at breakfast-time col- 
oured his next speech. 

**I shall not keep Miss Coradine waiting. The whole 
subject is eminently distasteful to me, and I suppose to 
you. But — ^well, if you want to know the truth, Mat- 
thews asserts that you were in the habit of bribing him 
in order to gain access to the society of Dimitri Mon- 
tharides.'* 

She turned as white as death, and for a moment bis 
heart was filled with pity for her, 
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**He said — ^thatf He dared to say that?*' 

''Dared is the right word." He spoke quietly. "I 
asked him how he dared, and in return for his insolence 
in replying I gave him a jolly good hiding. But you 
know, Miss Phillimore — ^well, it's not my place to ad- 
vise you, but if I might just suggest it would be wiser 
in future '' 

He stopped, seeing she was not listening. Suddenly, 
to his immense surprise, she burst into a peal of laugh- 
ter, which, though a trifle theatrical, was still genuine. 
Amazed and affronted, he stared at her; and presently 
she managed to control herself sufficiently to reply. 

"Dr. Preston, you must really forgive me, but you are 
so dreadfully funny! First you accuse me of bribing 
a servant, and then, apparently because the man ven- 
tured to accuse me, too, you gave him a jolly good 
hiding! But why — if it was true — did you punish the 
poor fellow for saying it?'' 

Keith's eyes grew stern. 

"I thrashed the man because he spoke of you in an 
unbecoming manner. To be quite frank with you, I 
feared some of his allegations might not be altogether 
unfounded ; and though I can hardly believe you would 
be so unwise as to put yourself in the power of such a 
man as Matthews, I am very reluctantly obliged to think 
that some of the things he said were not altogether 
unlikely." 

She had ceased to laugh, and now she stood before 
him, a very tragic little figure in the brilliant morning 
gunshine. Her strange blue eyes were no longer defiant, 
no longer amused. Her lips were quivering, in spite 
of all her efforts after stoicism, and Keith felt as though 
he had been found guilty of indulgence in that unkind 
pastime known as breaking a butterfly on the wheel. 
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After all, she was so young, so pretty — ^and she was 
motherless 

''Miss Phillimore ! " He began, impetuously, to 
speak, but she silenced him with a gesture. 

*'Dr. Preston, please say no more. I'U own, at once, 
that everything Matthews said was true. At least — ^if 
he said I had done anything bad — shameful — it was a 
lie. But I did give him money, and spirits, to let me 
take Dimitri into the garden, to let me go into his room 
sometimes and talk to him when he was miserable — ^to 
try to cheer him up. I don't know how much more 
Matthews said. I only once took Dimitri outside El- 
Hanim '' 

She checked herself hastily, but Keith's desire to 
know the truth led him to disregard her very evident 
desire to keep it to herself. 

**When he was missing so long? You took him to 
that Arab village you and I visited one day?'' 

She nodded piteously. A great light broke suddenly 
on Keith. 

**You took him into the house of that jewel-merchant 
— ^where you bought the amulet? Did you want to buy 
him another one — as well as .the one you bought with me, 
and afterwards gave to him?" 

**You knew?" She whispered the question. 

**Yes. I saw it on his arm by accident." 

''You did? And said nothing?" 

"It wasn't my place to say anything — ^then. But— 
why did you take Dimitri into the village?" 

' ' I took him first to see a diviner, ' ' she said in a low, 
monotonous tone. "I wanted to know if there was any 
hope for him, and the man sent me on to another — ^not 
the jewel-man — ^who sold all sorts of charms and 
philtres " 
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**PMltres! Was it one of those wretched things that 
made Dimitri so ill?" 

*'Yes. Oh, I should like to Ml that Arab beast who 
gave me the stuflF!" She clenched her hands furiously. 
**I don't know — ^now — ^how I dared let him take it, but 
I suppose I was — desperate." 

*' Surely you knew it was a dangerous thing to do?^' 

''Oh yes, yes, I suppose I knew that — ^but I was 
desperate, I tell you ! ' ' She turned on him swiftly, and 
her words poured out in a reckless torrent. ' ' Can 't you 
see — ^won't you understand? I love Dimitri Montha- 
rides — ^love him — ^love him! Do you hear me? He's all 
the world — and more — ^to me. Oh, I know he's mad — or 
what you call mad! He's not clever and quick-witted 
like you — ^he couldn't make his way in commerce or 
business of any kind, and if he were out in the world 
he would be derided and jeered at and taken advantage 
of " 

She wrung her hands. 

''But for all that he's worthy of a woman's love. 
He's so sweet-tempered — and unselfish — and — ^and lov- 
able. And he is a poet, a musician. He never thinks 
unkind or horrid thoughts — ^he never bears resentment 
against those who have shut him up here, in this great 
prison — ^but he is unhappy — oh, so unhappy! His heart 
is breaking for freedom — freedom to go out into the 
sunshine, to stand on the violet-strewn hillsides, to see 
the sparkling blue sea — ^to be free as the meanest bird 
that flies is free to rise into God's own Heaven!" 

She had forgotten time, place, her auditor. She 
remembered nothing but the one fact that the man she 
was describing was the man she loved, the man sepa* 
rated from her by a barrier she might never pass. 

"Miss Phillimore, believe me, I'm sorry — --'' 
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''Sorry!" She turned on him, all the youthful 
prettiness wiped out of her face as by some profaning 
hand. ' ' Sorry ! My God, what good is your sympathy 
to met We love each other, Dimitri and I. He dings to 
me, he pours out all his longings to me — ^and I — ^I can 
only see him by stealth, in holes and corners, by bribing 
a wretched servant. Oh, it's different for you! You 
can be happy with the woman you love. There's noth- 
ing to prevent you marrying her, and being happy — 
but I — ^what hope of happiness is there in life for me?" 

Her anguished tone, the way in which she wrung her 
hands together as she spoke, the look in her blue eyes, 
would have made an impression on the hardest heart. As 
for Keith, in the midst of his secret anticipatory delight 
over his opening prospects he found time for a great 
pity and a firm resolve to bring what comfort he might 
to the girl's tortured soul. 

The thing was impossible, of course — abnormal, some 
might say morbid and disgusting. But Keith himself 
had experienced Dimitri 's charm too frequently to min- 
imise its influence. With a handsome face, a splendid 
physique, the unfortunate young Greek possessed also 
a very gentle and kind disposition, and in his better 
moods showed a very winning and lovable character. 
His musical gift, amounting almost to genius, was un- 
doubtedly attractive, and if only the light of reason had 
been added to all his other attributes Dimitri would 
have made a husband of whom any woman might have 
been proud. There was nothing repellant, nothing un- 
pleasing about him, his habits, his characteristics ; noth- 
ing to which any clean-minded woman could take 
exception ; and Keith felt a great pity for the girl who 
had bestowed her love on so pathetically unfit an ob- 
ject. 
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*'Look here, Miss Phillimore.'' His hand closed 
gently round her arm as he spoke, and in sheer ex- 
haustion she stood still. **I am beastly sorry for you. 
It's the hardest case I ever knew, and all the harder 
because it is hopeless." 

A slow shiver went over her, but she did not speak. 

''But honestly there's nothing to be done but to bear 
it. Oh, you think it's easy for me to speak, but — ^well, 
I don't want to grouse, and things may come right for 
me, but I don't mind telling you that there is a very 
great obstacle in the way of my happiness, too. God only 
knows whether it will be removed or no. If not then 
you and I will be comrades in misfortune." 

The colour was coming back to her face, which was 
losing something of its pinched and withered look. 

^'But you — ^you're in love with Denise, aren't you?" 
Her tone could not give offence. ' ' Then why don 't you 
marry her? She — ^I don't know what she thinks, of 
course, but at least you could ask her." 

** That's just what I can't — ^what I may not do." He 
dropped his hand from her arm. **It is possible I may 
never have the right, and that is why I say we may both 
have to bear our burdens to the end." 

''I shall," she said, with a dreary attempt at a laugh. 
''But you may have better luck." 

"Miss Phillimore" — ^he spoke rather diffidently — 
"what would you say to having Dimitri transferred to 
some other Sanatorium? It could be managed, I ex- 
pect; and perhaps if he were not here " 

"No." Her tone was final. "Dimitri must not be 
taken away. Let me at least have the consolation of 
seeing him, hearing him play, sometimes." 

"But I don't know if it is wise " 
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She turned to him, and for once her manner was fall 
of gentleness. 

**It isn't; but then are we who love ever wise? Are 
you wise in being with Denise when you may have to 
keep your love unspoken to the end? For you do love 
her?'' 

* ' Before God, I do, " he said, and the breeze which set 
all the roses murmuring on their stalks blew, surely, 
direct from the Court of Love. 

For just a moment there was a silence. 

Then Gelia laid her hand impulsively on his arm. 

''Oh, I hope your love-story will end all right!" Her 
voice was broken with feeling. "I should like you, at 
least, to be happy! And — and be friends with me, al- 
ways, always! Will you?" 

She did not wait for a reply. The little hand tight- 
ened on his arm for an instant with an almost convulsive 
pressure; and then she vanished from his sight round 
a bed of rose-bushes, leaving him alone in the sweet- 
scented sunshine. 



CHAPTER XVI 

A FULL golden moon was rising over the desert. 
Slowly, very slowly, it swam into view, a great 
plate of gold as yet low down in the sky, entangled, 
or so it seemed, in the branches of the tall trees which 
surrounded El-Hanim. The gardens, as yet, were very 
dark, for in Egypt twilights are short, and until the 
moon floods the world with her light night holds sway. 

From the little pavilion surrounded by orange-trees in 
which they sat, Keith and Denise could see the slow and 
gradual progress of the big red-gold moon which should 
presently turn garden and desert into an enchanted 
fairy-land lighted by a magic lamp. 

The air was very soft and warm. A little breeze from 
the south, balmy and gentle, blew through the trees, 
shaking tender gusts of perfume from the sleeping roses 
and myrtle. From far away came the note, thin and 
reedy, of a native flute, piping one of the melancholy 
chants of the love-sick Arab ; and the odd little tune, full 
of unhappy modulations, of queer diversions from the 
laws of progression understood by the European mind, 
seemed somehow to fit in with the wonderful black and 
gold of the night. 

To Keith this was indeed a magic hour. It was so 
glorious a climax to a happy day. But then every day 
was happy now, in spite of the underlying fear which 
would not be entirely suppressed. 

It was the fourth week of Denise *s sojourn at El- 
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Hanim. Sir James' illness was ninning its api>ointed 
course, though a favourable one. The reports were sat- 
isfactory, and since Lady Seton urged Denise to accept 
Dr. Phillimore's cordial invitation to her to remain 
with them at the Sanatorium, there was really no reason 
why her visit should be cut short. 

At first Keith took his happiness tremblingly, as one 
who knew its precarious nature. He shivered when he 
heard a plan discussed for the next day — ^for two days 
hence ; and sat silent, struck dumb by his own miserable 
conviction that this dream could not hold out for an- 
other twenty-four hours. 

There was only one blot on the brightness of his men- 
tal horizon. This was the indisposition of Dr. Philli- 
more, who though he persisted in going about his work 
as usual could not deny the increasing lassitude which 
beset him. He looked increasingly tired and worn as 
the days passed by; but to Denise 's anxious inquiries 
he returned evasive answers, and told her, laughingly, 
that he must depute Keith to be his substitute on their 
frequent desert expeditions. 

Dimitri 's name had not been mentioned again by Keith 
or Celia since the morning of Matthews* departure from 
EI-Hanim. And as though she understood and was 
grateful for his reticence towards her, Celia treated the 
young man with less mockery, with more real friendli- 
ness ; and once or twice, whether by accident or design, 
she quietly dropped out of some project at the eleventh 
hour, when it was too late to cancel it entirely, thus al- 
lowing Keith the dangerous bliss of a day spent alone 
in the sunny desert with Denise Coradine. 

To-night she had come into the garden with them to 
see the moon rise ; but a few minutes later she had sud- 
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denly decided that she had seen it rise too often to feel 
any further curiosity on the subject ; and had vanished 
among the trees as silently as a moonbeam might have 
done. Whatever the reason for her absence, Keith was 
grateful for it. The night was so superb, the panorama 
of the rising moon, gold behind the dark trees, so ex- 
quisite, that he dared hardly breathe lest it all dissolve 
into mist, as so many of his dreams had done in the days 
gone by. 

To-night Denise was wearing something filmy and 
grey that shimmered like a pearl in the dusky pavilion ; 
and from the jasmine flower at her breast stole out a 
generous perfume which reminded him of the lover in 
Owen Meredith's poem. Her proximity, her sweetness, 
the knowledge that he had only to put out his hand to 
touch her arm, so soft and warm and smooth, went to 
his head like wine. The gentle sound of her breathing 
in the otherwise silent place filled him with an insane 
desire to draw her closer to him. He wanted to look 
deep into her eyes, those big eyes in which swam flecks 
of gold, to hear her voice, that voice whose every Inflec- 
tion was as the loveliest music to him. He wanted, in 
truth, to tell her she was the one woman in the world 
for him, and to lay his whole heart at her feet for her 
to trample on or to pick up as she would. 

He had always fancied that even when he loved a man 
should be proud, should come always as a confident vic- 
tor, although in reality a suppliant. But now he knew 
better, knew that love means a great humility, that a 
man who would demand of a woman the immense sacri- 
fice of marriage, with all its attendant obl^ations, must 
make the demand diflSdently, not arrogantly, realising 
9a he did so that from its very nature the bond must 
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press more heavily on her than it would ever do on him. 

Never, sorely, had a lover had a more fitting scene for 
a declaration of his love than this; this vast, sweets 
scented garden in the heart of the desert, lit by the moon, 
untrodden by the feet of men. 

Not that he would dare to speak of love to Denise until 
he had heard from Miss Delamotte — and to save himself 
from rushing headlong into a folly which he felt might 
be in reality a crime, he spoke abruptly. 

"How splendid the moon looks through the trees! 
Did you ever see such a huge gold disc before V 

**No.'* How like the notes of a silver flute her voice 
sounded in the warm dusk. '^I like to see her sliding 
into view between the palms. See, the branches look 
just as though they were etched in very black ink against 
a gold — ^no, an orange background." 

He did not answer; and suddenly the notes of Lala's 
reedy flute seemed to echo her voice as he played his little 
love-tune somewhere far away in the recesses of the great 
garden. 

''Hark! That's just what is wanted to complete the 
enchantment!" Then she, too, was under the spdl of 
the gold-threaded night. "I suppose that is Lala play- 
ing. Celia says he neglects his wife for all the pretty 
girls in the village, but I don't believe her. I believe he 
is just a poet — ^and irresponsible!" 
He's a very handsome youth." 
Yes. And I expect the girls run after him. Listen 
to his serenade! I'm sure it is addressed to the moon, 
or to love, or to some other abstraction, rather than to 
any concrete Fatma or Zuleika in the village!" 

'*Is the moon an abstraction?" 

*'Isn't it?" She laughed. "Well, you know what I 
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mean. Ah I Now it's coining right out into the open. 
And to think that this miracle has happened on certain 
nights ever since the lesser light was made to role the 
night!'' 

^'I have never seen anything like this moonlight in 
England/' He spoke half absently. *' After all, Bl- 
Hanim has its advantages." 

''I think it's a heavenly place," she said. **I believe 
I could be content to live out here forever." 

Oh, Bl-Hanim's all right!" He sighed impatiently. 
On the whole I 'd rather be here than in England. But 
— ^the high wall is the same whether it 's here or in Eng- 
land!" 

The high wall?" 

Yes. The wall that shuts out the world, shuts us all 
in here — ^you and I just as much as any of those poor 
creatures yonder. Don't you know what I mean? But 
how should you? The gate is open for you at any hour 
of the day or night." 

He sprang up as he spoke, and stood leaning against 
a pillar looking out over the moon-drenched garden. 
She hesitated a moment. Then, driven by some 
impulse whose nature she did not understand, she rose 
slowly and crossed the tiled floor till she stood beside 
him. 

*'Dr. Preston." Her voice shook a little and at the 
sound a whole sea of longing surged over him, longing 
to explain, to tell her the truth, the truth that he loved 
her and yet dared not ask for her love in return. "I 
don't think I understand. Why is the gate open for 
me and not for you? Aren't you free to go out of it 
yourself?" 
'*My God! If I only were!" The words burst from 
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him inyoluntarily. Somehow the beauty of the night, 
the yellow moon seen through the dark trees, the ro- 
mance, the lonely glamour of it all, had touched some 
spring in his nature, had let loose all the flood of long- 
ing, of bitter-sweet desire, of melancholy, of resentment 
against Fate which he had hitherto hidden so success- 
fully, though at a cost which none but he could realise. 

'^Miss Coradine, you don't understand — ^how should 
you? Free ! God, what wouldn't I give to be free — ^free 
to throw aside all this pretence, to cease to pass under 
false pretences, free as any other man is free to choose 
his life's work, to realise his ambitions — ^to dare to speak 
the truth to the woman he loves!" 

His voice had risen almost to a cry. For ten long 
years he had borne his burden in silence. Cast into the 
wilderness, away from the world in which he had hoped 
to make his name famous, he had suffered^ had agonised 
in solitude, acknowledging the bitter justice of the thing, 
expiatinjg the folly which had caused a tragedy, atoning, 
not by one glorious act of renunciation, but by an end- 
less succession of monotonous, tedious days spent in 
doing the work he loathed. But human endurance could 
stand no more. 

So long as the common lot of man passed him by, so 
long could he endure his bitter solitude. But now, now 
that he had f oxmd the woman he could love, the woman 
he desired with all the strength of his unwasted man- 
hood, with all the force of an intensely virile nature, he 
realised that this thing which was asked of him was totf 
much for human flesh and blood to stand. 

He did not know that Denise Coradine loved, or could 
ever love, him. He did not know whether she would ever 
consent to become his wife, consent to link her radiant 
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young life with his, already saddened, embittered by 
these long years spent in useless penance. He only 
knew that he must speak to her this once, must make her 
understand that he loved her as a man should love the 
woman he marries. . . . 

Her voice spoke in his ear, very gentle, yet with a faint 
ice in its tones. 

* ' Dr. Preston, you almost — ^frighten — ^me. If you are 

not free to speak '* 

Instantly he read her meaning. 
**Oh, I'm free so far as love is concerned. Denise, I 
must speak this once. I love you. I think IVe loved 
you ever since the moment I saw you in the car outside 
the station at Cairo — ^your image has never left me for 
a minute since that day. I hear your voice, it goes 
singing through my head always. ... I want to ask 
you to marry me, and yet, because I'm bound, hand and 
foot, to a revengeful woman, I daren't, I daren't!" 

As he spoke the last words he turned aside and leaned 
his forehead against the pillar as though he could not 
bear to let her see his face. To Denise the moment was 
one of horror, a nightmare which she would never, to 
the end of her life, entirely forget. To her, uncompre- 
hending, it seemed that he was confessing some past un- 
worthiness, some dark and sordid episode which made if 
impossible for him to ask an innocent woman to be his 
wife; and being an inexperienced and unworldly girl 
her imagination immediately ran away with her to the 
extent of painting him in the guise of some devil-tempted 
Faust who had seduced a guileless Marguerite. 

For her, in that moment, the moonlit garden waa a 
place of horror, the yellow moon a leering goblin whose 
mocking eye seemed to lay bare the shameful secret of 
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her own heart, which had given itself unasked to the 
man beside her. And ,to the end of her life she would 
never smell the fragrance of the myrtle or the jasmine 
without recalling the black and shuddering horror of 
that eternally long moment which followed Keith's nn- 
fortunately-worded declaration. 

But Denise's spirit was strong. When tested, its 
metal showed itself finely tempered. After that first in- 
evitable collapse she summoned all her courage, and al- 
though she felt as though her world had fallen about her 
in ruins, as though every hope, every dream in which she 
had ever indulged, lay shattered at her feet, her tone 
was quite calm, even cold, when at length she trusted her- 
self to speak. 

'*I don't think it's much good talking, is it? Shall 
we go in and find — Ce^ia?" 

In spite of herself her voice broke. Suddenly Keith 
understood that she was speaking, and although he had 
not followed what she said, that piteous little break made 
him turn away from the pillar and stand upright to face 
her. And as he saw her eyes he realised what he had 
done. 

' * Good God, Denise ! What do you mean — ^you didn 't 
think I meant I wasn't fit to speak to you because of — 
of some other woman?" 

His impetuous tone startled her. She shrank back, 
her eyes full of fear, her lips quivering. 

''But — ^but I thought you said " 

''Oh, not that! I didn't mean that!" Suddenly he 
realised that he must explain or lose her confidence for 
ever; and with the knowledge came the power to meet 
the situation. 

Banishing every trace of excitement from his manner 
be spoke quietly. 
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* ' Denise, I Ve gone too far now to draw back. I didn 't 
mean to tell you what I have done — ^not now, not until 
I knew I was in a position to do so, and to ask you to 
marry me. But — ^well, the moon, and the night, and you, 
all combined, were too much for me, I suppose, and now 
that I've begun I must finish. Will you" — ^for a sec- 
ond his inner anxiety made him hesitate — *'will you 
listen?" 

The sudden reaction from that appalling fear which 
had dominated her made her tremble from head to foot 
and in spite of herself her voice was unsteady. 

''I — ^yes, I will listen. But — ^please be quick." 

Seeing she could hardly stand he carried forward a 
chair and she sank into it, biting her lips and tr3dng to 
control the nervous trembling which beset her. He 
waited a moment, looking at her, then quietly seated 
himself on one of the marble steps leading to the sand- 
path below ; and there, with the yellow moonlight pour- 
ing over them, and the listening trees around, he began 
his apolc^a. 

Realising that this was no moment for suppression or 
evasion he told her everything, the whole tragic story 
as he had told it to Dr. Phillimore. As he talked the 
moon swung higher and higher in the heavens, till the 
very sand at their feet was a river of gold. The roses 
stirred in their sleep and huge white moths flitted, ghost- 
like, among the bushes. Once, farther away than before, 
they heard the echo of Lala's flute as he serenaded the 
night — or was it, perhaps, a woman? And now and 
then some wakening bird, deceived by the mellow radi- 
ance, would give a sleepy, twittering call. 

She did not interrupt him by even one question ; only 
when at last his voice died away into silence, he beard 
her stir and sigh faintly. 
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*'Denise" — ^the soft little sigh seemed to break his 
heart — ' * now you know the truth. You see now what a 
brute, what a blackguard I've been. Knowing I had no 
right to speak to you I've spoken; and though you don't 
love me, for which I suppose I ought to give thanks, I 
know I've hurt you, offended you by what I've done." 

'*Wait. Wait a moment." She spoke slowly. *'I 
wanted to be quite sure I have understood. When she — 
that woman — ^made you promise to give up your work 
and go in for this, she also made you promise not to — 
not to marry. Was that what she did?" 

"Yes. Oh, I was a fool, of course, but just then I 
didn't care. I was so sick at giving up all my hopes 
that one more renunciation didn't seem to matter. Be- 
sides, I hadn't seen you." He spoke drearily. *'If I'd 
known I should meet you one day I'd have defied her. 
But then — ^nothing seemed worth while; and when she 
said she would be a lonely woman all her life because 
of what I'd done — ^well, I just gave in and promised." 

''She is alive?" 

''Yes. And " For a moment he hesitated, but 

only for a moment. She knew so much, she should know 
everything. The time for reservations was past, and 
nothing was possible between them now but frankness 
and truth. 

"A month ago I wrote to Miss Delamotte." He felt 
her start as she sat quietly beside him, and dared not 
look at her. 

"You wrote? But why?" 

"Because" — daring greatly, he turned at last to face 
her, and laid one hand gently upon her knee— "because 
I knew the day would come, as it has come, when your 
beauty and your charm, all that you are, would be too 
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much for me, and I should be obliged to confess my love 
for you. ' ' 

*'But" — ^in the moonlight her face was rosy — ^*'but 
what did you say to herT' 

' ' I asked her to free me from my promise. I told her 
I had been faithful to my word for ten long years, and 
that now, surely, my penance might be considered to be 
at an end.** 

**She has replied? You have heard from herT' In 
spite of herself her voice vibrated with eagerness. 

*'Not yet. But I shall hear soon — any day now. And 
if , as I feel will happen, she agrees, then — oh, Denise, 
there will be nothing to prevent me asking you the ques- 
tion that now I dare not ask. ' ' 

As he spoke he withdrew his hand and rose to his 
feet. It seemed as though he did not dare to look at 
her, lest she should read in his eyes the story of the love 
he could not yet offer her in all its fulness. And she 
had said so little. She had breathed no word of her own 
feeling for him. She had made no comment on his 
avowal of love for her, had not contradicted his assertion 
that she did not care for him. Supposing — ^his heart 
contracted — supposing she did not care, that his free- 
dom meant nothing to her. Why, after all, should she 
think of him? 

As the moments dragged by on leaden feet, and yet 
she did not speak, he resolved to spare her the discom- 
fort of refusing his offered love. He would show her, 
if he could, that he understood the meaning she was too 
kind, too gentle to put into words; and he turned — ^to 
find her by his side. 

He had not heard her rise, yet here she was, standing 
beside him, adorable in the tender light, her brown eyes 
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whining with a glow which seemed to melt the ice at his 
heart, to send a wonderful, magic warmth into his 
veins. . . . 

She stood there beside him, and the colour came and 
went in her cheeks as she said, in a warm, shy voice he 
had never heard from her — 

''And when you ask me that question, Keith, you 
know what my answer will be." 

For a moment, so' unexpected were her words, his 
brain whirled dizzily and there was a mist before his 
eyes. Then, as he understood the full meaning of her 
phrase, took in the divine kindness, the adorable charity 
of her attitude towards him and his confession, the mist 
cleared away and he knew there was only one answer 
to such a gracious action. 

Turning on her so suddenly that she had no time to 
retreat he took her in his arms and looked into her face 
with a light in his own eyes which no woman had ever 
seen in them before. 

''Denise, you mean it? Oh, Denise, if you knew what 
this means to me ! But are you sure — sure this isn 't — 
isn't just — pityV 

''Pity? No, it's love,'' she said, and she smiled at him 
with such a happy confidence that he could resist no 
longer, but bent to kiss those kind, those sweet lips which 
had uttered such divine words so simply. 

For a moment he held her closely, raining kisses on her 
upturned face, kissing her eyes, her mouth, her white 
throat. Beneath his kisses the warm colour flooded her 
cheeks till she glowed like a lovely rose in his embrace. 
Beneath the chiffon of her dress he could feel her heart 
beating fast, and all his senses were intoxicated by that 
first thrilling draught from the fountain of love. 
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When he released her at last her face was pale 
as a white rose, and her eyes shone like two lovely 
stars. 

*'Denise, you know what you've done? Oh, you're 
not a human girl — ^you're a beautiful witch — ^youVe be- 
witched me, stolen away my senses, charmed the very 
wits out of me!*' 

He spoke pantingly, half in earnest ; and she put her 
hands on his shoulders and looked rather wistfully into 
his eyes, 

*' Keith — ^you don't mean — ^you're not trjdng to say 
I'm a bold hussy, a forward wretch, are you? I — ^I 
didn't ask you to kiss me, did I?" 

''No such luck!" He spoke gently, seeing that his 
vehemence had really startled her. **You bold? Ah, 
Denise, you don't know what you've done for me to- 
night!" 

Suddenly she moved away from him. 

"But, Keith, haven't we forgotten? What about her 
— ^Miss Delamotte ? Suppose she won 't set you free from 
your promise?" 

For a moment he hesitated; but for a moment 
only. 

''She must, she shall free me," he said resolutely. "I 
have been in bondage to her long enough. Whatever she 
says I must and will be free." 

"But if " She paused, not knowing how to voice 

her doubts. 

"If she refuses?" He spoke slowly, something of the 
exultation dying from his manner. "Then — ^I suppose 
you would not marry me with a broken promise as my 
gift to you?" 

"I would marry you under any conditions," she said. 
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panting a little with the effort of the declaration. ''But 
— I should be much happier if we might marry without 
losing our honour/' 

The way in which she identified herself with him filled 
him with an almost passionate gratitude. 

*'You would? Then we will keep our honour — ^and 
our happiness, too.'* He looked a different man, and 
his voice was confident as he spoke the last words. 
*'Denise, with you to fight for, I feel that I can fight— 
and win!'* 

He put her arm through his and drew her forward to 
stand beside him on the steps of the pavilion. 

''Denise, I shall never see the moon rise through the 
trees without remembering to-night. And whatever hap- 
pens, whatever the future has in store for us, I shall 
thank God for giving us this perfect hour.'* 

She drew closer to him and her breath came short. 

*' Keith, she can't refuse! But if she does — ^and you 
still want me, I will marry you.'' Her voice dropped. 
** Those ten years sha'n't go for nothing — and you have 
earned your freedom." 

For a moment he could find nothing to say. Then a 
thought struck him, and he voiced it without stopping 
to consider. 

"Denise, would you mind if we kept it to ourselves 
for the present ? I think it would be better if Miss Phil- 
limore did not know. She is going through a rather 
rough time herself, and perhaps if she knew " 

**0h, I'd rather no one knew!" Her voice was sin- 
cere. "Besides, what is there to know? We're not 
engaged — ^we can't be yet, until that letter comes, and 
in any case I'd much rather we kept our secret. But — 
Celia is in trouble? I'm not surprised to hear it, 
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though I 'm awfully sorry for her. Is that why she is so 
— ^well, moody, uncertain sometimes f" 

''That's why. I can't tell even you what's wrong, 
because it was only through an accident that she confided 
in me. But I'm afraid there's no hope for her. You 
like her, Denise?" 

Denise hesitated, looking over the orange-trees with a 
slight frown between her candid brows. 

''Yes." She spoke slowly, evidently trying to be 
honest with herself. "I do. At times I like her im- 
mensely, find myself absolutely fascinated by her. She's 
so uncommon, so pretty — ^no, pretty isn't the word — so 
unusual. And then, sometimes, when she is cynical and 
heartless, makes fun of you or is flippant and disre- 
spectful to Dr. Phillimore, who is a dear, I almost dis- 
like her. I know it is horrid of me when I'm her guest 
and she's so good and kind in arranging things to give 
me pleasure. But somehow she isn't a girl you can be 
intimate, really friendly with. There is always a kind 
of barrier between us, as though" — suddenly she stum- 
bled on the truth — ^''as though she had a secret and were 
afraid one would find it out." 

''That's just what it is. She has a secret — a very 
sad one, and that is what makes her so restless and pe- 
culiar. Oh, she isn't to blame in any way — ^no one is, 
and that's just why it's so hard on her, especially as 
I can't see any possible way out of it. But — ^be good 
to her, Denise. I'm awfully tforry for her — and really 
she has been very kind to me on the whole." 

She laughed, colouring a little. 

"Do you know, I used to be jealous of Celia!" She 
nodded to confirm her words. "Yes, I was— horribly! 
You see, Sir James used to talk of Dr. Phillimore 's pretty 
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daughter, and you seemed to admire her — and so " 

"You aren't jealous of her now!'' 

"Now! Oh no." She lifted her eyes to his. "Now 
I know you better I shall never be jealous again." 

"God knows youll never have cause," he told her; 
and meant what he said. 



CHAPTER XVII 

SO well did Keith and Denise keep their secret that no 
one, apparently, discovered it. It was to both of 
them something incomparably precious, something which 
lent a new brilliance to the sunlight, a new glamour 
to the pearly dawns, the glowing noons, the flaming 
sunsets. 

As a man who buys, unsuspecting, some jewel of price 
in the bazar says nothing, but taking home his find wraps 
it in oiled silk and places it in a little box of ebony or 
silver or sandalwood, hiding it jealously lest the eye of 
an envious neighbour shall see it, or the evil birds of the 
air learn of and betray its presence, so these two hid 
their treasure, taking it out now and again from its 
wrappings when none was by, and drawn ever more 
closely together than before by the possession of their 
mutual secret. 

Unknown to Denise, Keith had written again to Miss 
Delamotte asking her to reply to his former letter; and 
when yet another week had passed by and brought no 
response from England, he went into Cairo and cabled 
to her, begging for an instant answer. And when that 
was done he realised he could do nothing further, that 
he must wait patiently until it was her pleasure to reply 
to him. 

But the waiting time was not so hard as it might have 
been; for when once he knew that Denise was his, all 
his former melancholy became tinged with her optimism, 

237 
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which would not let her believe that any woman could 
persevere in her retaliation for the folly of a moment 

In spite of his anxiety, therefore, he was ready to share 
Denise's hopeful anticipations, and during those first 
enchanted days they vied with each other in showing a 
high courage, a belief that the gods would relent and 
send them happiness. 

One morning Dr. Phillimore did not come down to 
breakfast; and a message was brought to Keith which 
sent him upstairs as soon as the meal was over« 

Leaving the girls lingering over cigarettes and oranges 
on the verandah, he hastened to his chief's room; and 
there found Dr. Phillimore in bed, looking weary and 
flushed. 

''What*s the matter, sir?*' His heart sank. "Are 
you feeling bad? Got a touch of fever, do you think!" 

*'Yes.'' His voice was thin. '* It's my own fault. I 
have not felt well for weeks, and last night I sat out 
late on the balcony and got a chill, I suppose." 

'^Well, if you'll let me treat you, we'll soon have you 
fit. ' ' He spoke cheerily, and Dr. Phillimore smiled. 

''I can't tell you how glad I am you're here, my boy!" 
There was a note of real affection in his voice. '^I had 
a bit of a breakdown once before^ when Abbott was 
here, and everything was at sixes and sevens. But I 
know that with you at the helm the old ship will keep 
her course gaily!'* 

Keith flushed. 

''Ill do my best. After allj everything should be 
plain sailing." 

*' Yes. There's nothing much to worry you at present. 
Even Dimitri" — ^he broke off, but went on again im- 
mediately — ^''IVe been rather perplexed about Dimitri 
lately." 
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Have yout I don't think I've noticed anything out 
of the way about him. But" — ^he coloured suddenly— 
"I'm afraid I've been thinking of— something else, just 
lately." 

*' Quite so." Dr. Phillimore's eyes twinkled faintly. 
*'And, by the way, have you had any reply to your 
letter?" 

''No. Not yet." 

''Ah well, you will.*' His smile died away. "But 
about Dimitri. Hasn't it struck you he has become very 
quiet — secretive, I was going to say — almost as though 
he were turning something over in his mind? Once or 
twice I 've found him so lost in thought he would hardly 
speak to me, and they tell me he rarely touches his 
piano." 

"Really? Ill go and have a talk with him by-and- 
bye." 

"Do. 1 wish you would, and report to me. You 
know I have told you before I always have a queer feel- 
ing about that fellow — ^as though there would be a 
tragedy in connection with him some day — ^unless we 
keep a sharp look out." 

"Well, I'll look him up presently. Ton needn't 
worry, sir. Ill see to things to the best of my ability." 

"Thanks, Keith." Now and then he called his as- 
sistant by his first name, a token of regard which Keith 
sincerely prized. "Well, there's nothing special to say 
to you. The only thing is I'm afraid youH be tied to 
the place for a day or two. You must explain to Miss 
Coradine that you can^t escort her on horseback quite 
so frequently . " He smiled. * 'She and Cdia might run 
into Cairo if they liked. Sambo is quite trustworthy 
and they could go to see how Sir James is getting on." 

"Oh, Miss Phillimore and Miss Coradine will find 
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some amtisement, " returned Keith hastUy; and after a 
few minutes' talk he made the doctor as comfortable 
as possible and went put to set about the work of the 
day. 

Just before lunch he heard a piece of news of a rather 
disturbing nature. 

He was in his bedroom, brushing his hair, and in 
between whiles jotting down one or two notes concern- 
ing various patients, when Mackenzie, the Scotch at- 
tendant who was supposed to valet him, entered the room 
carrying a pair of newly-whitened shoes. 

"Beg pardon, sir. I didn't know you were here. I Ve 
brought your shoes, sir. I thought you might want 
them this afternoon.'* 

''Thanks, Mac." Keith spoke absently, still making 
notes; but as the man, after putting down the shoes, did 
not move, he turned round. 

*'"Well, what is it? Have you anything to say to me 
— ^nothing wrong, is there t'* 

*'Not exactly wrong, sir." The man looked serious. 
'*But I thought I'd better tell you, sir, as I ran up 
against Matthews yesterday." 

*'You did! Where?" 

'*In Cairo, sir. I went in to do a bit of shopping, see- 
ing as it was my day ofE ; and who should I meet in the 
main street but yon blackguard." 

"But I thought he had left Egypt!" 

"Never a bit of it, sir. At first I made to pass by 
him, him and me never bein' what you'd call real 
cronies ; but then I thought perhaps it would be as well 
for me to speak with him; so I jogs his arm, and he 
turns ajid sees me, and then — ^well, we were passing a 
bit caffy, so we went in for a crack." 
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'*Well, and did you find out what he was doing 
there?" 

'*Ay, sir. It seems friend Matthews is staying in 
Cairo, at one of the big hotels, as valet to a rich Ameri- 
can gentleman." 

Valet, eh? How did he get his references!" 
They 're easy forged, sir, when a body is no just too 
scrupulous. Anyhow, that's where he is and what he's 
doing. ' ' 

''Oh! Well, I've no doubt the Yankee chap will find 
him out one of these days, so there's no need for us to 
interfere." 

' ' No, sir. But ' ' He hesitated. 

''Well, what is it, Mac? Out with it, man. I see 
there's something on your mind." 

"Well, sir, there is, and this is it. At first Matthews 
was a bit cautious, but when we'd talked a wee while 
and he'd had a drop or two he got more talkative. He 
asked very particularly after you, sir, and wanted to 
know if you was at all partial to the young leddy" — ^he 
blushed scarlet beneath his freckles, and hastily tried to 
cover his blunder — ^"I mean, sir, he wanted to know if 
you and Miss Coradine was well acquainted." 

"Miss Coradine! The devil he did! And how on 
earth did he know that she was here?" 

"I wondered that, too, sir, until he let out by accident 
that he'd been out to El-Hanim once or twice since he 
was dismissed." 

* ' Been here ? I Ve not seen him. Have you ? ' ' 

"No, sir. Nor no one else. But it seems his master 
has one of them nasty motor-bikes and he lets Matthews 
ride on it — and the road from the station here is a good 
one for that sort of traffic." 
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* * Of course. Well, did he iay anything else f ' ' 

*'He asked very partikler after Mr. Montyrides" — 
the Greek name was a stumbling-bloek to most of the at- 
tendants. ^^A lot of questions he asked about him, sir, 
and seemed quite put out that I told him so little. In 
the end— by this time he was beginning to carry his 
liquor badly — ^he made use of some very strange lan- 
guage-Hspoke of birds in cages, sayin' it was easy to let 
'em out, and not so easy to shut 'em in again.'* 

*'He said that, did he?" Keith spoke sharply. 
''Seems to me he'd not be above letting some of them 
out himself, if he could get the chance. Well, Mac, 
you've done right in letting me know. I'm sorry the 
fellow's still hanging about, but I don't think he'll dare 
to show up here. If he does, and I catch him, he'll be 
jolly glad to get back to England alive, I can tell 
you!" 

**Yes, sir. I've no doubt o' that." Mackenzie spoke 
heartily, for the story of Keith's handling of Matthews 
had leaked out, and in common with the rest of tHe staff 
the Scotsman had an increased respect for the assistant 
doctor's muscular development. 

Keith smiled in spite of himself. 

''Well, well hope he doesn't show up here! Is that 
the gong! All right, Mac. Don't talk about your meet- 
ing with the fellow, will you? But let me know if he 
should turn up at any time." 

"Very guid, sir." The man withdrew, and Keith 
put away his note-book and went downstairs rather 
thoughtfully. 

For nearly a week Dr. Phillimore was obliged to hand 
over the reins to his second in command. He was suffer- 
ing, as he had said, from the effects of a chill, aggra- 
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yated by the previously poor state of his health, and 
seemed to find it hard to throw oflE the fever and subse- 
quent weakness which beset him. 

Even when he insisted, in spite of Keith's protest, on 
leaving his bed, he was very unlike himself; and Keith 
was more troubled about him than he eared to confess to 
Miss Phillimore. 

Nor was he entirely free from anxiety on the latter 's 
account as the days went on. His own observation told 
him' that she ate little or nothing, and from the look in 
her eyes he suspected she did not sleep well. She 
seemed, indeed, to be consumed by an inward fire which 
left her restless, nervous, yet impatient of any counsel 
or enquiry. Once, touching her hand by accident, he 
found it burning with fever; yet five minutes later he 
saw her shiver as though with cold and draw a great 
gold-threaded tissue scarf about her shoulders with a 
quick, furtive movement. 

She never mentioned Dimitri, never played the piano, 
did not, indeed, encourage Denise to sing as of old ; and 
sometimes, watching her, Keith told himself that here, 
and not in the doctor's room upstairs, was the real case 
of illness in El-Hanim. 

One day, after one of his daughter's fleeting visits, 
Dr. Phillimore questioned Keith rather anxiously. 

''I don't think Celia is looking well, Keith. Do you 
think the life here is affecting her adversely?" 

'*I agree with you Miss Phillimore is not herself." 
He frowned meditatively. ''But it is hard to say just 
what is wrong. She complained of a headache one hot 
night, and I offered to make her up something to take, 
but she nearly snapped my head off instead!" He 
smiled ruefuUy. 

''Did she?" Her father smiled faintly. "Seriously, 
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I 'm not happy about the girl. When she and Miss Cora- 
dine were in just now" — ^Denise insisted on visiting her 
host, to his secret satisfaction — ''I couldn't help con- 
trasting them, and Celia looked like a little ghost beside 
that pretty girl with her beautiful, straightforward eyes, 
and all that shining hair round her forehead.'' 

*'She is pretty, isn't she?" For once Keith forgot 
caution and spoke proudly, as only an accepted lover 
would have done. 

**She is — and as good and clever as she's pretty," said 
Dr. Phillimore warmly. '*The man who wins Denise for 
his wife will have a treasure, and I hope hell remember 
that when her bonny hair is grey and those bright eyes 
of hers have lost their sparkle." 

''If I'm the man, I'll never forget it," said Keith 
impetuously, and Dr. Phillimore smiled. 

*'If ? It strikes me there's not much doubt of that, 
eh!" 

**You forget, sir. Another woman has a say in the' 
matter." His face paled beneath its bronze at the mere 
thought. 

**No, Keith." Dr. Phillimore spoke with quiet em- 
phasis. ''I've thought things out, lying here, and I'm 
certain you have not the right to let that promise stand 
between you and the woman who loves you. You've 
sacrificed yourself, but you've no right to sacrifice her, 
and whatever that woman's reply to you may be, you 
can't throw the girl's love in her face as thotigh it were 
of no value." 

His own face grew flushed with the intensity of his 
words; and Keith's professional caution warned him to 
cut the discussion short. 

He rose, making a pretence of consulting his watch. 
It's time for your medicine, sir." Insensibly his 
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manner to the older man had grown into a semblance of 
that of a son towards his father; and the address was 
more filial than that of a subordinate to a superior. 
''And don't you think you would be wise to get back 
to bed now?" 

''Yes. I believe I should.'' Dr. Phillimore sighed, 
and now that his flush had died away he looked very 
worn and pale. "I wish I could get up my strength, 
Keith. It strikes me I shall have to put in for leave 
and take a trip to England while I can. You'U be leav- 
ing me soon, I know, so I *d better be off while I can still 
leave you in charge!" 

Keith hardly knew whether he spoke in jest or in 
earnest; but he realised that it was a sick man who 
spoke ; and he helped him to bed and ministered to him 
with all the gentleness at his command. 

"That's better." Lying back on his pillows Dr. 
Phillimore spoke with relief. "Now if you 11 add to 
your other kindnesses by asking Miss Coradine to sing 
after dinner to-night. 111 be grateful." 

"Ill do my best to persuade her." Keith endeav- 
oured to speak unconcernedly ; but Dr. Phillimore smiled 
and patted his arm with his long, thin fingers. 

"Shell not need much persuasion — ^if you ask her! 
Yes, you might give me a book if you 11 be so kind. 
'Lavengro' — ^if it's handy. And I think I hear Hafiz 
at the door. Will you let him in? Thanks so much, 
the poor fellow hates to be left outside." 

When the door was opened Hafiz, who had a dog-like 
trick of scratching at the panels, entered with less dig- 
nity and more celerity than usual, and leaped on to his 
master's bed with a loud purr in which delight and 
anxiety seemed to be most humanly intermingled. 

" He 's always unhappy when I am out of sight. ' ' Dr, 
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PhiUimore stroked the soft head as the great cat snug- 
gled up to him. ''Faithful as any dog I ever saw — ^in 
spite of sneers! Why, they tell me he wouldn't eat, the 
first two days after I took to my bed!" 

** Quite true," said Keith, smiling. *'A11 the Arabs 
tried to persuade him in turn, but he refused every- 
thing. In fact the first thing he ate was a piece of fish 
that Achmed had just cooked with the greatest care and* 
skill — for you!" 

*'0h, you're hopeless!" Dr. Phillimore laughed. 
*'Get away with you and let Hafiz tell me his version of 
that story! And I say" — ^he raised his voice as Keith 
retreated — ^*' don't forget to give Miss Coradiiie my 
message!" 

* * Not likely ! ' ' Keith closed the door on his laughing 
retort and hurried downstairs in search of the singer. 

On that night — ^the eve, had he only known it, of a 
fateful day — ^it seemed to Keith that Denise sang more 
beautifully than ever. 

He had duly delivered Dr. Phillimore 's message; and 
Denise, declaring herself flattered by the request, had 
taken her seat at the piano as soon as her coffee-cup was 
empty. She knew her host 's tastes by now ; and to-night 
she sang English songs, songs by Bishop, Purcell, and 
Sullivan, finishing with one or two old folk songs from 
the collection set by Cecil Sharp. 

As she finished the tuneful ''Flowers of the Valley," 
Celia rose from the divan on which she had been lying, 
half -buried in cushions, and slipped out of the room so 
quietly that only Keith saw her go. 

When, a few minutes later, Denise discovered her 
absence, Keith implored her not to leave the piano just 
yet 
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YouVe sung all Dr. Phillimore's favourites— now 
just one of mine!'' 

She could not resist his pleading. 

*'Well, what will you have? You know my songs — 
choose one you really like." 

* ' I don 't care what it is, so long as you sing it ! " Like 
other clever men Keith could be very fatuous when he 
loved. **I know! Sing me the song from Fiona Mac- 
leod's tale of the Children of Lir. Somehow out in the 
desert it seems appropriate. Will you!" 

*'0f course.'' She smiled up at him from her seat 
beneath the swinging lamp ; and he caught his breath at 
the wonder of her smile. 

The words of her song, known to all students of Fiona 
Macleod's telling of the Sorrows of Ireland, had been 
set to music by a young Irish musician ; and the music, 
full of haunting cadences, expressed perfectly the half- 
melancholy feeling of the poem. 

^Dim Face of Beauty, haunting all the world, 
Fair Face of Beauty, all too fair to see. 
Where the lost stars adown the earth are hurled, 
There, there alone for thee. 
May white peace be, 

"For here, where all the dreams of men are whirled, 
Like sere torn leaves of autumn to and fro, 
There is no place for thee in all the world. 
Who driftest as a star, 
Beyond, afar. 

"Beauty, sad face of Beauty, Mystery, Wonder, 
What are these dreams of foolish, babbling men, 
Who cry with little noises 'neath the thunder 

Of ages ground to sand, 

To a little sand." 

When she had finished Denise dropped her hands 
from the keys and sat silent. And for a moment Keith 
stood looking down at her without speaking; and the 
words of another Gaelic story told by the same writer 
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were running in his head with such persistence that at 
last he repeated them softly, aloud. 

* ' ' For beauty is the most excellent sweet thing in all 
the world' " 

She looked at him, startled; and as she met his ardent 
gaze a sudden delicate colour flooded her face and flushed 
even her white throat into the semblance of a rose. 

'*Yes. It is — an excellent sweet thing!" He came 
behind her, and tilting her head back looked deep into 
her lovely eyes. '*Denise, I wonder if you know how 
beautiful you are!'' 

She did not speak, though she looked up at him with 
a smile that, spoke of boundless love and trust ; and as 
he saw her glowing face so near his own he stooped to 
kiss the lips she yielded him with such proud confidence. 

She would sing no more after that. In vain he pleaded 
for another song, as the best way of detaining her a 
little longer. 

''Just one! Just ^8i mes Vers avaient des AUes.* 
It's quite short, and one of the songs I like best of all 
you sing." 

' ' No. I 'm tired of singing 1 And Celia will be wait- 
ing to say good-night." She left the piano as she spoke 
and stood before him, tall and sweet in her rose-coloured 
gown, with the pearls in her ears and round her white 
neck. **I11 sing you that to-morrow." 

*'You promise — honest Injun?" 

''I promise — honest Injun!" She mocked him pret- 
tily. 

''Then I suppose I'll have to let you go," he grum- 
bled, half in earnest. "I don't why you're in such a 
hurry! It's the only time we've been alone to-day and 
you cut it short!" 
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"Never mind. There's to-morrow— and all the to- 
morrows!" 

A thought struck her and she stopped, growing a little 
pale. 

*'What^s the matter, Deniset Why, you're as white 
as though you'd seen a ghost!" His voice was quick 
with alarm. 

''It's only — ^isn't the English mail in to-morrow?" 

*'Yes." He, too, had paled. 

"Then — ^you may hear from that woman." 

''Yes. I may hear from her. But" — ^he spoke rather 
loudly — "it's all the better if I do ! Then we shall know 
just what steps to take." 

"Yes." In spite of herself she shivered. "I suppose 
we shall. But — ^I wish to-morrow were over " 

"Nonsense!'* He thought it better not to humour 
her and spoke bracingly. "Everything will be all right 
— and to-morrow will be as perfect as to-day. And, in 
any case, whatever happens, you have promised to sing 
me that song of Hahn's." 

"Yes," she said, holding out both her hands as was 
her good-night custom, "I have promised, whatever hap- 
pens, to sing you that." 

The promise was lightly given, with a smile. But its 
fulfilment was to mark an epoch in other lives besides 
their own. 



J 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE following morning dawned even more brightly 
than its predecessors. Very early Keith rose and 
went out on to the balcony to see the sun rise over 
the desert and to breathe the exquisite freshness of the 
air, from which the faint coolness of night had not quite 
evaporated. 

The sky was of a soft pale-blue, without a cloud ; and 
the spaciousness of the empty sands, whose myriad par- 
ticles glittered like gold, filled Keith with a great sense 
of well-being, as though even the sun and the desert 
combined to make the day a holiday of delight. 

His festal mood received its first check when he dis- 
covered that Dr. Fhillimore was by no means so well as 
on the previous day. He had not attempted to rise, and 
in answer to Keith's troubled enquiries he admitted that 
he had slept badly and did not fed able to leave his 
bed. 

**It's nothing serious,*' he said, smiling at Keith's 
anxiety. '^Only I feel a bit more tired even than usual, 
so 111 just lie quietly here. My head aches confound- 
edly, though, and I wish you'd draw the blinds to keep 
out the glare." 

Keith obeyed. 

"Anything else I. can do for youf" He was loth to 
leave the man in this state of helplessness. 

"Nothing, thanks, except to keep things a bit quiet. 
I don't feel as though I could stand any noise." 

250 
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Keith promised to carry out his injunctions ; and after 
a few more words he took his leave, and set about the 
day's work rather gravely. 

When he visited his chief after lunch he found Dr. 
Phillimore worrying over the dulness of Denise's visit 
to El-Hanim owing to his continued indisposition. 

' ' She 's not done half the things I meant her to do — ^not 
seen half the sights. ' ' Dr. Phillimore spoke irritably, his 
cheeks flushed with fever. * ' She must be having a rotten 
time, with you tied here and not able to get about with 
her.'* 

''I think she is happy enough. She and Miss Philli- 
more are good friends, you know." , 

''Yes, but Oelia's an odd girl — a girl of moods; and I 
don't want Miss Coradine's happiness to depend on her. 
1 11 tell you what, Keith. Take the girls out in the motor 
this afternoon. You can drive yourself, or take Sambo, 
which you choose." 

'^Miss Phillimore doesn't care for motoring." 

''But Denise does. Take her alone, then — oh, you 
needn't worry about Mrs. Grundy! Honestly, I wish 
you would. I don't like to think of a visitor being bored 
to death out here." 

''Ill take her with pleasure — ^but do you think I 
ought to leave the place ? You see, sir, with you on the 
sick list, if anything should be wanted " 

"Oh, nonsense!" He spoke impatiently. "Nothing 
is in the least likely to happen out of the way. Go just 
for an hour, if you like — ^but anyhow, go." 

Being only human, Keith did not attempt to relinquish 
the offered joy any longer. 

"Ill be delighted to go— if Miss Coradine consents.** 

' ' She 11 consent all right. ' ' He smiled more naturally 
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now and lay back on his pillows with a sigh of relief, 
and Keith went to seek Denise in a delightful ^ow oi 
anticipation. 

She did not refuse, though she insisted on Celia being 
also invited; but the latter declined the invitation too 
definitely to allow of its repetition; and in the circum- 
stances Sambo's attendance was also dispensed with. 

Motoring in El-Hanim was restricted to the one good 
road, and both Keith and Denise had seen every object 
on the way many times; but neither of them grumbled 
on that account, and both thoroughly enjoyed the run 
through the brilliant afternoon. 

Once they stopped the car, and leaving it to stand 
beneath the shade of a stunted palm-tree, they went to 
explore a small, white-domed ruin by the wayside, a 
sort of temple, watched over by a ragged lebbek-tree, 
and glorified by masses of big scarlet poppies which 
sprang up here and there on the sandy, uneven ground. 

There was nothing very interesting about the ruin, 
however, and having gathered a bunch of the red pop- 
pies, in memory, she said, of England, Denise declared 
herself ready to return to the car. 

Keith drove home leisurely. The little breeze which 
had played over the desert at dawn was still blowing 
gently over the leagues of sand, and its soft breath tem- 
pered the hot sunshine very pleasantly. 

As they approached the great white building, high on 
its eminence, Denise glanced up at it with a curious look 
in her eyes. 

**What are you looking at, Denise?" He had seen 
her glance. 

**I was thinking how strange it is that El-Hanim 
should be such a Paradise, so far as beauty goes, and 
yet in reality should be such a sad place." 
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"Sad! You mean for the patients!" 



* * Yes— all those poor things in there. Oh, I know they 
have lovely rooms and every luxury, and beautiful gar- 
dens to wander in, but what is it after all but a great 
prison !*' 

''A splendid one.'* He glanced at the big white 
house with its flower-wreathed balconies and gay green 
shutters. **Not a bit one's idea of an asylum, is it!" 

**No. But once or tvidce IVe met them — ^the patients 
— ^in the gardens, and they look so sad. The saddest of 
them all is that handsome Greek boy. ' ' 

''Yes. In some ways I pity him more than all the 
rest. He is so peculiarly gifted, too. If he had been 
normal he would have won fame as a pianist." 

'*I have often heard him playing his own piano." 
She paused. *'By the way, I meant to tell you some- 
thing. I met him this morning — 
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Met him!" He spoke sharply. 
''Yes. After lunch I went to pick some roses, and I 
passed him, coming in with an attendant. He stopped 



me " 






Stopped you!" 

Yes. I mean, he stopped and spoke to me so im- 
ploringly that I had to stop." 

"What did he say!" 

"He said he heard me singing last night — ^you know 
all the windows were open — and that he had not slept 
all night. Also that he was longing to hear me 
again " She coloured and came to a pause. 

"That was all!" 

"Yes, except that he paid me some rather extravagant 
compliments on my voice. Seriously, I suppose he is 
fond of music, and he doesn't hear much here." 

"No. But unfortunately music has not always a very 
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soothing effect on him, and that's why he isn't allowed 
an unlimited indulgence in it/' 

^'I see. He seemed very much in earnest, and begged 
me to sing again to-night. Then the attendant took his 
arm and told him it was time for lunch, and he went 
away.'^ 

*'Did he seem excitable!" 

*'No. Only — ^rather — rather as if he wanted me to 
believe him." 

''He went away quietly?" 

''Tes. Then, just after he had gone Celia came along 
the path. And she wanted to know what he had said." 

'*You told her? What did she say?" 

*'Well" — she spoke rather dubiously — ^''I almost 
thought she was annoyed when I told her. You know 
I 'm never sure she likes me to sing. It is generally you, 
or Dr. Phillimore, who ask for music, and sometimes I 
notice Celia doesn't join in asking." 

*'I think you must be fanciful, dear." But in his 
heart he knew she was right. ' ' You told her what had 
passed between you and Dimitri?" 

''Yes." 

"And she " 

"At first she didn't say anything. Then she turned 
quite white, and said, in so low a voice I only just heard 
her — ^'Always the same-nalways some one else gives him 
what he wants." 

She paused. 

"What do you think she meant, Denise?" 

"I don't know. But she looked— for a moment— 
almost"— she sought the word she wantedr— "almost 
tragic." 

The word was one which Keith himself had applied to 
Celia Phillimore in the first days of their acquaintance; 
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and this repetition of it on Denise's lips rather startled 
him ; but he said nothing in reply and pretended to be 
occupied in negotiating the rather rough bit of road 
which led to the white wall surrounding El-Hanim. 

Almost before the hoot of the motor-horn had died 
into silence the gate was open; and as the car glided 
through, the white-robed gate-keeper looked after it with 
a strange expression on his sleepy, handsome face. 

As Keith and Denise passed together through the black 
and white hall, a voice called Keith softly by name ; and 
looking up they both saw the attendant Mackenzie, look- 
ing over the carved hand-rail with a rather scared ex- 
pression on his face. 

''Well, Mac, what's the matter!" His quick mind 
sought an explanation. ''Is Dr. Phillimore worse f" 

"No, sir.'^ The man spoke in a low tone. "But — 
would you come up, sir? And the young lady, too, if 
she likes? There's something I must tell you and I 
don't want them blackamoors to hear." 

With a premonition of evil at his heart, Keith turned 
to Denise. 

"You hear? Will you come?" 

"Of course." She came nearer, and he slipped his 
hand through her arm protectively. 

"Come on, then. I don't know what the trouble is, 
but poor old Mac looks scared." 

He was waiting at the top of the stairs, and at a word 
from Keith led the way into the latter 's sitting-room 
and closed the door. 

"Now, Mac, out with it. Quick— you're alarming 

Miss Coradine." 
"Well, sir, it's this. That blackguard Matthews has 

been here " 

"Been here?" 



I 
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''Well, so I gather from results. At any rate, sir, Mr. 
Montyrides is gone '' 

"Gone? Good God, man, what do you mean!" 

''Well, sir, his room's empty and when Hassan, as 
they call the black rascal at the gate, woke up from his 
forty winks this afternoon the gate was open and the 
key lying on the sand beside him." 

"Well — ^what have you done?" 

"I didn't know what to do, sir, seein' as you was out, 
and the doctor ill. So I made bold to tell Miss Philli- 
more, and she's gone to look for the gentleman herself." 
Miss Phillimore has gonef " 

Yes, sir. I asked her shouldn't I turn out a couple 
of men or go with her myself, and she said no. She left 
a bit letter for you, sir, and told me to explain matters 
to you and the young lady. ' ' 

"Well, where is it? Be quick, man, this may be a 
matter of life and death. ' ' 

He snatched the note from the attendant and tore it 
open, holding it for Denise to read. 

" 'Dimitri has gone and I am going to look for him. 
I think he will go to the Arab village. Come, please, I 
may want help. Don't bring anyone, and tell no one — 
unless it is Denise.' " 

He folded up the scrap of paper and put it in his 
pocket. 

"Miss Phillimore thinks he may have gone to the 
village, Mackenzie. And she asks me to go there at 



once." 



"Very good, sir. Will you have the car, sir? The 
road's not too bad, and you'll be quicker that way." 

"Good idea. Miss Phillimore says no one is to come, 
but I think you'd better, all the same, Mackenzie. You 
can drive the car?" 
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* ' Yes, sir. I '11 go and bring her round at once. ' ' He 
disappeared and Keith turned to Denise. 

**Well, dear, will you wait here till we come back?" 

**No." She was buttoning her coat as she spoke. 
' ' I 'm coming, too. I think, somehow, from her note that 
Celia wants me as well as you.*' 

' ' But — ^you 're sure f There may be trouble, you know, 
and I should never forgive myself if I took you into 
danger." 

She shook her head impatiently. 

' ' Oh, don 't waste time, Keith ! Let us go — ^if we start 
at once Dr. Phillimore need not know we have been back 
here at all.'* 

He gave in; and two minutes later he helped Denise 
into the front seat of the car, and took his own place, 
Mackenzie sitting, grim and watchful, behind them. 

The hoah, wakeful for once, had the gates open for 
them to pass through, and though he did not venture to 
speak every line of his brown face betokened an eager 
curiosity not untinged with pleasurable anticipation. 

Once outside the walls Keith headed the car in the 
direction of the Arab village, which was a short mile 
away; and the motor responded nobly, though not with- 
out some slight protest at the bumpy nature of the road 
it was asked to traverse. 

Keith spoke suddenly, over his shoulder, to the at- 
tendant. 

'*I say. How long start have they got?" 

*' Three-quarters of an hour, sir. Not more." 

"Good. Not much time for harm yet." 

After that he let the car go as fast as he could. Just 
as they reached the outskirts of the squalid huddle of 
drab huts, a blot against the brightness of the brilliant 
sky, a small boy rose from the wayside where he had 
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been squatting in the dust and held out a slip of paper 
arrestingly, uttering at the same time the words **El 
Hakimf El Hakim f in a questioning tone. 

Keith drew up sharply and held out his hand ; but the 
small Arab, true to his racial instinct, clutched the paper 
firmly, demanding bakshish the while in a high and pip- 
ing voice. 

"You greedy little devil!" Keith impatiently flung 
him a piastre. ''Come on — ^give it up, or 111 jolly well 
make you!" 

Although he did not understand the words, the tone 
was unmistakable, and the little Arab yielded up the 
precious paper; and then, having retrieved the piastre 
from the dust where it had fallen, took to his heels and 
scudded off like a small brown leaf blown before the 
wind. 

Keith unfolded the paper. On it was a single line of 
writing. 



'^The native cafe. Be quick. 



Sf 



"The cafe! Ah, that's the place Matthews used to 
frequent, isn't it, Mact D'you know where it is?" 

"Yes, sir. Up the lane to the right here— yon 's the 
opening." 

"Can we get there in the car!" 

"Not all the way, but a bit further, sir.'* 

"All right. Call out if I go wrong." 

He started the car. 

"Do you know anything about the place, Macf Is 
it fit for Miss Coradine to come with mef 

"I don't ken much of it, sir, but I should say it's no 
just the place for a lady. It's kept by a pretty low- 
down sort of chap— a Turk, I think he is ; and he has 
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mtudo of a sort here. I have heard say that he has a 
piano, and hires French girls out from Cairo to sing, 
like they do in them caflfys in Prance.** 

'*I see. Some degenerate beast, I expect,*' Keith 
muttered to' himself. Then, aloud—* * Well, the best thing 
to do is for you and Miss Coradine to wait here and 111 
go and find the place. Possibly Mr. Montharides will 
come quietly with me. If I want you I will give a whis- 
tle, and if anything happens here, toot the horn. * * 

" I *m coming with you, Keith. * * Denise spoke quietly. 

'*No, dear.** For the moment he had forgotten 
Mackenzie. ''I am not going to take you into that hole. 
Please stay here — ^you are helping me better that way.*' 

She gave in sweetly. 

*'Very well. But — ^if you want me — ^if I can be of use 
— you will let me come?'* 

**Yes.** He turned to Mackenzie/ **Now, don't 
forget. If I want you, I'll whistle — ^if you want me, you 
sound the horn. Is that the place — ^with the archway ? ' * 

*'Yes, sir." 

''All right. Au revoir, Denise — ^111 be as quick as I 
can." 

He sprang out of the car at the entrance to the dirty 
lane in which the caf 6 was situated. Like the other al- 
leyB of this delectable Arab village it was of an inde- 
scribable squalor. Heaps of filth and garbage decorated 
the narrow footway, giving out odours as far removed 
from the perfumes of Arabia as can well be imagined. 
The ramshackle mud-huts, windowless, drab, held no fea- 
ture of architectural interest; and even the pigeons 
which fluttered round the low, flat roofs wore a soiled 
aspect as though snowy feathers were impossible in this 
atmosphere of dirt and degradation. 

The thought of Celia in these surroundings was almost 
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unbearable ; and yet in the midst of his genuine disgust 
he was conscions of an impulse of overwhelming respect 
for the love which could make a woman face such hor- 
rors unflinchingly. He had never doubted the sincerity 
of Celia's passion; but perhaps he had never before paid 
it such tribute as now, when he realised it for what it 
was, a force above and beyond all selfish considerations, 
a love which was ready to pass through any humiliation, 
any danger in the service of the beloved. It — ^the 
thought of it — ^was like a streak of gold in a grey woof, 
like a beam of sunlight in some dark cell. 

He proceeded carefully up the lane in the direction of 
the caf6, picking his steps fastidiously between the 
noisome heaps, among which a few yellow curs were 
nosing listlessly. Of human life there was, at present, 
no sign; but as he reached the entrance to the caf6 he 
heard a confused murmur of voices which seemed to 
indicate a concourse of people somewhere close at hand. 

The caf 6 was easy to find. It was a building larger 
than the rest, built in something which looked like white 
plaster, and bore a queer, dissipated resemblance to the 
white buildings of a great London Exhibition. To reach 
the door one passed through an archway, from which 
depended a couple of rickety Chinese lanterns, and the 
door itself stood open, as though inviting would-be pa- 
trons to sample its wares. 

There was no one on guard at the door ; and the way 
inside was barred only by a curtain of thick and very 
dirty velvet. From the other side of its greasy folds 
came a loud clamour which quickened Keith's steps. 
Pushing aside the curtain unceremoniously he entered 
the caf6, and stood for a moment unobserved, while his 
keen eyes flashed hither and thither in an attempt to 
find thoae he sought, 
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It was not easy. The cafe, even in normal times, was 
apt to be well-filled, and now it was crowded to suffo- 
cation. It was a large, square room, lighted by windows 
high in the walls. The floor was stained, and its sur- 
face had an attempt at polish, which did not prevent it 
being at once rough and horribly dirty. The walls were 
painted a sickly yellow-green, and were marked at a 
certain height with the marks of the many greasy heads 
or head-dresses belonging to those who as a rule lounged 
on the divans, in front of which were little tables, hold- 
ing coffee-cups and a few plates and knives. At one end 
of the room was a platform, raised by a very shallow 
step; and on this platform stood a battered old piano, 
the pride of the proprietor's heart, as the one and only 
European instrument in that village of flute and tarah, 
derbouka and drum. 

As Keith stood in the doorway he was almost deaf- 
ened by the clamour which arose from the swaying, pant- 
ing mob who thronged the room. At first he thought, 
with a throb of relief at his heart, that those he sought 
were not there. The floor-space was filled with a crowd 
of natives, men and boys for the most part, although a 
few dancing girls huddled together in a comer, their 
faces pale beneath their paint, their enormous eyes wide 
and frightened between their tinted lashes. The men 
were shouting, gesticulating, with hoarse cries and 
hoarser laughter, while the proprietor, a villainous-look- 
ing Turk, clad in a strange medley of garments, raised 
wild and protesting arms and shouted out commands 
and entreaties in a raucous voice to which no one paid 
any attention. 

Suddenly, as his vision cleared, Keith understood the 
meaning of the tumult. 

In the middle of the room two men were fighting, their 
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anns whirling aimlea«ly about, their feet slipping on the 
filthy floor, both of them panting, sweating, uttering 
harsh eries and groans the while. 

It was easy to see this was no scientific contest, in 
which skill met skill, and artifice was met by artifice. 
Rather was it absurd, laughable in its clumsy absence 
of all ringcraf t — ^a ridiculous bout, one would have said, 
between clowns at a fair. 

But in Keith's eyes there was nothing laughable in 
that ill-omened fight. For one of the fighters was Dim- 
itri Montharides — ^but a Dimitri of whom, until this 
moment, Keith had had no cognizance. 

In that distorted face, with its open mouth and flam- 
ing eyes, there was no resemblance to the handsome, 
melancholy Greek youth whom he knew. In that sway- 
ing body, unsteady on its feet, in the flail-like arms, de- 
livering blows wildly, with no governing intelligence to 
direct their strength, was nothing of the young athlete's 
muscular grace, which made his movements a joy to the 
eye of the beholder. Dimitri — ^if this indeed were he — 
was no longer himself. Bather was he possessed by 
some obscene presence, which turned him from a figure 
of pity into a loathsome thing — and with a wild leap 
of his pulses Keith realised the truth. 

Dimitri was drunk, mad-drunk, fighting-drunk, as the 
vulgar tongue would express it. He had evidently been 
plied with drink by the revengeful Matthews or his vile 
accomplice, the Turk, and now, bereft of all reason, 
stripped of all self-control, all decency, all sense of man- 
hood, he had been set to fight another victim of the men 's 
cruelty, a huge, low-browed native, whose frontal de- 
velopment was that of the ape, while his long arms were 
revoltingly simian in shape and length. 
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The fact that he, too, was drunk, was the Greek's 
salvation. Had he been sober, he would soon have dis- 
posed of his antagonist, but fortunately for Dimitri the 
fellow was too far blinded by the potent liquor he had 
swallowed, in defiance of all Mahometan teaching, to see 
his opponent clearly, and though both men panted and 
sweated and groaned, few blows found their mark on 
either side. 

But what made Keith's anger change suddenly into a 
deadly calm was the sight of Celia, held firmly by two 
blue-clad Arabs ; Celia, looking like a white statue in the 
midst of a mob of demons; Celia, her golden head un- 
covered, her light frock torn, her face the colour of 
chalk, as she stood, striving in a silence more ominous 
than any words could have been, to free herself, to go 
to the rescue of the man she loved, the man who stood 
panting and swaying there, the prey of a crowd of gloat- 
ing natives, a spectacle for gods and men. 

Through what depths of humiliation she was passing 
as she saw her lover mocked and jeered at, made to fight 
to provide amusement for the ribald crew, even Keith 
could not gauge; but at the sight of her face, the blue 
eyes filled with the expression of one who looks on hell, 
his own rage overflowed and he parted the crowd before 
him and reached her side in one bound. 

^^ You've come! TJtank God!'* She screamed out the 
words in a high voice which sounded loud above all the 
clamour of the throng; and instantly all eyes were 
turned in her direction. 

At once a change came over the scene. The sight of 
that determined figure brought a new element into the 
affair. It was a splendid joke to bait a defenceless girl, 
to make the interfering white woman who had followed 
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the European into the cafe where their old crony Mat- 
thews had brought him, watch her lover make a spec- 
tacle of himself. It was fine sport, too, to ply the man 
with drink until he became no better than a beast ; and 
since their friend had promised them that when the jest 
was ended he would remove the man and the affair would 
automatically finish, they had no fear on their own ac- 
count 

But now it seemed as though the plan had miscarried 
after all. 

This man was known to more than one of them ; and 
rumours of his treatment of Matthews had leaked out 
ere now, magnified, as such rumours are in a native vil- 
lage, until a kind of legend had grown around Keith's 
name, as of one endowed with almost superhuman 
strength and power of punishment. 

Besides — ^the low-bom Arab is often a coward at heart 
— ^it was not alone this man they had to fear. Behind 
him was the power of law and order, as exemplified in 
the great Sanatorium on the hill ; and behind that again 
was the whole system of the Government, which meant 
England and England's might. 

And although they had little love for the English, 
forgetful of any benefits of irrigation and the like which 
the English had made possible, they did not wish to get 
into trouble with the King's representative; and in the 
face of this tall and determined-looking'person they read 
an unspoken threat which seemed to promise that pay- 
ment would certainly be exacted for their previous fun. 

As for Keith, his first duty was to reassure the girl; 
and he turned to her quickly. 

*'Yes. V\e come. And now we'll get Dimitri out of 
here — at once/' 
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He left her, noticing that Ihe Arabs who had been 
holding her had retired hastily into the background ; and 
advanced into the middle of the floor where the men still 
sparred weakly, uncertainly, their heads rolling from 
side to side, their mouths open, their chests labouring. 

**Dimitri!" His voice rang like iron. **Stop that at 
once and come home with me." 

The Greek stopped on the instant, but in the face he 
turned on the newcomer there was no submission, only a 
kind of animal rage at being thwarted which was in hor- 
rible contrast to his usual ready docility. He did not 
seem to know Keith, for no light of recognition came 
into his bloodshot blue eyes ; and instead of replying to 
the words he spat fuU into the other man's face with an 
indescribably insulting expression on his own. 

Taken by surprise Keith involuntarily stuped back; 
and the Greek burst into a loud and falsetto laugh which 
showed more plainly even than his previous behaviour 
had done that such wits as he possessed had indeed gone 
wandering. 

Recovering himself quickly, Keith advanced again, 
and this time he seized the yOung man's shoulder in a 
grip which even Dimitri, mad with drink, could not 
shake off. 

** Dimitri, do you hear me? You are to come home 
with me, at once, to El-Hanim!" 

For a moment he thought the boy was going to obey 
the command. He hesitated, palpably uncertain what 
to do ; and Keith, still holding his shoulder, tried to turn 
him in the direction of the door. But the Greek had not 
yet recovered from the effect of his potations ; and sud- 
denly the evil spirit which had been roused in him broke 
forth. 
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He shook off Keith's hand as though it had been, a 
child's, and charged the throng before him, beating his 
way wildly through them. Shouting, screaming, his 
face suffused with blood, his blue eyes alight with a very 
blaze of Berserk-like rage and lust for battle, he fought 
his way; and what had hitherto been a jest became a 
grim and deadly earnest. He smashed his fist into the 
face of a native who, more courageous than the rest, 
tried to stop his passage ; and as the man fell back, spit- 
ting out a mouthful of blood, a sudden panic overcame 
the onlookers. Their one desire was to get away from the 
neighbourhood of this maniac, whose aspect was indeed 
enough to terrify the stoutest heart; and there was a 
wild stampede towards the door — ^a rush which defeated 
its own ends, since the room was crowded and the means 
of egress very small. 

In vain Keith struggled to catch him up, in vain Celia 
started forward, calling his name distractedly. The 
whole mob was in the grip of a panic fear, each man bent 
on self-preservation, and there were all the elements of 
a catastrophe in that one room, as that terrible figure 
raged through the crowd, intent, or so it seemed, on some 
dreadful deed of destruction. 

Keith caught a glimpse of Celia 's face as she was 
swept away from him by the press of men ; and the ex- 
pression on it haunted him for many days afterwards. 
She looked half insane herself, distraught at the sight 
of her lover's madness; and the crowning horror of the 
day came when a movement of the crowd flung her 
against the central figure and she gripped Dimitri's arm 
desperately with her small, strong fingers. 

* ' Dimitri— it 's I ! Celia ! My God, don 't you know 
me — ^Dimitri — ^you must — oh, you must know me— 
Celia!'' 
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She shrieked out the words, hanging on his arm in an 
agony ; and then, with a thrill of sheer horror which he 
would never, to his dying day, forget, Keith saw the 
Greek turn on the girl who loved him and strike her 
fiercely — so fiercely that she fell to her knees with a cry 
which chilled Keith's blood. 

Suddenly — ^how it happened Keith did not see — ^the 
door was open, the crowd streaming out, fighting, swear- 
ing, panting, each man bent on getting away from that 
terrible figure within. 

''Keith! What is it? Oh, my God, what's happened 
to Celiaf He's killed her— oh, Keith, Keithr 

Denise was by his side suddenly — Denise looking pale 
and yet resolute, and het voice was in his ear. 

'*No — ^but he — ^he's mad — ^mad with drink!" Keith 
panted out the words, conscious now of his own breath- 
lessness. *'He hit her — and — ^look out! He's attacking 
her again!" 

With incredulous swiftness he flung himself on the 
Qreek, who had snatched a knife from one of the little 
tables which by some miracle had escaped the general 
overthrow. Just as Keith spoke, he had leaped forward 
as though to strike Celia again; and Keith was only 
just in time to prevent the blow. 

Now began a struggle in deadly earnest. To and fro 
swayed the combatants, Keith trying with all his power 
to wrest the knife from the other's grasp, fhe Greek 
retaining his hold on it with the strength of madness, 
trying, apparently, to drive home a decisive blow on his 
opponent's body. 

The Turkish proprietor, who had not joined the panic 
rush, hovered round the two, wringing his fat hands and 
calling distractedly on the name of Allah ; and from the 
safe vantage of the doorway a score or more of Arabs 
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watched the duel, without attempting to come to Keith's 
rescue. In their comer the dancing girls huddled to- 
gether, too alarmed even to take advantage of the cur- 
tained archway behind them ; anc^ a few of the older men 
who had not been sufficiently active to escape, stood in 
a comer as unobtrusively as possible. 

As he fought, grimly, determinedly, knowing that to 
let Dimitri retain, the knife was to court disaster, Keith 
heard a fresh commotion in the doorway, and wondered, 
vaguely, what new danger was at hand; but nothing 
happened, and he concentrated all his faculties on the 
struggle. 

Dimitri was always very strong. His muscles were 
unusually developed, his physical strength great; and 
now he might have been made of iron. Once Keith 
slipped, and in imagination he felt the knife between his 
ribs ; but he regained his footing, and the fight went on, 
until at length he found himself weakening, and knew 
that, unless a miracle happened, he would be outclassed 
by the madman. 

And then, as his eyes began to grow dim, his head to 
swim and his breath to fail, the miracle happened. 

Suddenly he heard Denise begin to sing. 

She had found her way to the piano and had struck a 
few notes before he realised what was happening; but 
as her voice rose, clear, though somewhat unsteady, in 
Hahn's song, "St mes Vers avaient des AUes/'he knew 
that she had saved his life. 

With the first note Dimitri ^s rage was stilled. With a 
completeness so sudden as to be uncanny every vestige 
of blood-lust left him. He relaxed his hold on his op- 
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ponent, and the knife dropped from his hand, and he 
stood quietly, trembling from head to foot, listening to 
the singer with a ravaged face which gradualy lost its 
look of tortured anger and grew calm and a little pit- 
eous, with the piteous expression of a child who knows 
he has been naughty and fears the consequent punish- 
ment. 

The reaction was so great, the relief from strain so 
pronounced that for a moment Keith, too, stood still, 
breathing heavily, unable to move ; and Denise sang on, 
her voice rising now more clearly and losing its tremor 
as she realised that her singing had saved the day. 

She sang the three little verses through, without 
haste; and as the last note died away Dimitri moved 
forward, slowly, stumblingly, in the direction of the 
piano. Keith, alarmed, stepped after him, but Denise 
frowned at him so imperiously that he stayed where he 
was, though he watched every movement of the Greek 
as a cat watches the movements of a mouse of whose in- 
tentions she is uncertain. 

Slowly, almost as though hypnotised, the Greek 
mounted the shallow step on to the platform, and stood 
by the piano, where Denise retained her seat, playing a 
few notes at random as she considered her next move. 

A minute later she began to sing again, an old English 
song this time; and Keith saw Dimitri sit down on a 
low chair beside her and prepare to listen with all his 
usual courteous delight in the music he adored. 

A voice in his ear made Keith start. 

'*Lord, sir, what a going-on! Couldn't get in — them 
Arabs was like a crowd of wild beasts, and I'd to fight 
my way through the door. But — ^what's happened, sir? 
Miss Phillimore — ^is she hurtf 
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Thus reminded of Celiacs existence Keith looked has- 
tily round for her. He saw her then, huddled in a heap 
against one of the divans where Dimitri 's blow had flung 
her. Her face was buried in her hands, and as she 
crouched there he saw her shoulders shake with sobs. 
Bidding Mackenzie keep an eye on Denise he stepped 
across to Gelia and tried to draw her to her feet ; but she 
resisted him, not angrily, but with a dull apathy against 
which he was powerless. 

When he found he could not move her he left her side 
to hold a whispered colloquy with Mackenzie. The place 
was empty now of all save the Turkish proprietor of the 
caf£; and when Mackenzie had ascertained, by a hasty 
look round, that the way was clear, Keith determined to 
take advantage of Dimitri 's quieter mood and set about 
the return to the Sanatorium. From first to last there 
had been no sign of Matthews throughout the whole af- 
fair; and Keith did not doubt that at the earliest sign 
of trouble the man had slipped away and made his way 
back to Cairo — a surmise in which he was correct. 

Cautiously, therefore, Keith approached the piano; 
and waiting until Denise had finished her song he spoke 
quietly to Dimitri. 

**Are you ready to come home?" He laid his hand on 
the other's shoulder. "Miss Coradine is tired now, but 
she will sing to you when you are back at El-Hanim.'* 

For a moment Dimitri said nothing, though his eyes 
sought Keith's face with a questioning look. Th^i he 
rose with all his old docility. 

**I regret Miss Coradine 's fatigue,*' he said gently, 
and now that the effect of his excess was wearing off he 
looked very pale and weary. "I fear I have been sd- 
figh — ^but it is not often one is permitted to hear an angel 
sing." 
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''Well, if you give her a little rest IVe no doubt she 
will sing again." He slipped his arm through Dhni- 
tri 's and turned with him towards the edge of the plat- 
form. ''I have brought the car to take us back, and 
after tea you shall have some more music. ' * 

''You are coming, toof He paused and looked 
anxiously at Denise. 

*'Yes. I am coming. And** — as they» moved through 
the room they came to where Celia crouched, still with 
hidden face — ^"here is Miss Phillimore. Cdia, we're 
going now. You'll come, won't you?'* 

Celia did not move, though she raised her head and 
her blue eyes looked into the speaker's face with tin ex- 
pression in them which made Denise 's blood run cold. 
Before anyone could speak again Dimitri snatched im* 
patiently at Denise 's hand. 

"Never mind her — ^let her stay! I want you to come 
and sing to me. You have promised, haven't you? And 
you will not break your word." 

*'No. But Miss Phillimore must come too.'* 

"Oh, why do you bother about her?** His voice was 
petulant, childish. "Please come quickly and sing to 
me again.** 

With a heart-broken moan Celia dropped her face into 
her handa For a moment Denise hesitated; but Keith 
drew her gently on to where Mackenzie waited for them 
in the doorway. 

"Go back to her while I take Dimitri out,** said Keith 
in a low voice to Denise as they reached the lane. "You 
are quite safe now, and I won*t be long. You*re not 
afraid?** 

She shook her head, her face very pale; and returned 
to Celia, who lay still against the divan as she had 
fallen. 
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Denise crouched beside her, uttering soft words of 
comfort and consolation. But when, in answer to her 
persistence, Celia raised her head again, Denise 's heart 
contracted within her at the misery she read in those 
strange blue eyes. 

Somehow the return journey was accomplished in 
safety. 

In the back of the car Mackenzie kept watch over 
Dimitri, who lay in a comer with closed eyes, evidently 
exhausted. In front Celia and Denise sat close together, 
while Keith drove as rapidly as the road would permit. 

No one spoke during the brief journey. Only once 
Denise heard the girl beside her draw a long, sobbing 
breath; and she knew that Celiacs hands were clasped 
together on her knee so tightly that the knuckles shone 
like polished ivory. 

The Sanatorium reached and the gates passed, the car 
drew up in front of the great door of the main building; 
and Keith signed to the girls to descend. They did so ; 
and Mackenzie followed suit, helping Dimitri to the 
ground with his usual air of stolid respect. 

Once on his feet the Greek staggered slightly as though 
the scene through which he had passed had overtaxed his 
strength ; and with a hasty whisper to Denise Keith put 
his arm round the boy's shoulders and helped him to 
mount the marble steps. As they reached the top Dim- 
itri turned suddenly to face Denise, who stood, with 
Celia beside her, by the car. 

*'Miss Coradine.'' His voice sounded flat, finished. 
**You will sing to me — ^presently f 

*'Yes.'* She found it oddly difficult to speak, with 
that cold, silent figure by her side. "I will sing to you— 
later on — ^when I have rested, ' ' 
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^'A thousand thanks, mademoiselle/' As usual when 
tired or perplexed, he relapsed into French. **MiUe 
remerciments — et an revoirl'^ 

He passed into the hall with Keith ; and the big door 
closed on the little group who stood on the sand-path 
beside the car. 

Dimitri had not once glanced at Celia, nor, appar- 
ently, remembered her existence in any way, since he 
had struck her that cruel blow in the caf 6. 



CHAPTER XIX 

LATE that night, long after slumber had descended 
upon most of the inhabitants of El-Hanim, Keith 
was aroused from a reverie by the sound of a low tap- 
ping on his door. 

Wondering what the summons portended, he raised 
himself reluctantly from his comfortable couch and 
went to open the door. The gallery was dimly lighted 
by one of the swinging lamps, which was left burning 
all night; and in the subdued glow he saw Denise, 
wrapped in a thick blue silk kimono, with her hair hang- 
ing in a long shining plait over each shoulder. 

"Denise! Is anything wrong?'* He could see she 
was very pale. 

''Oh, Keith, I*m so glad you're not in bed!^* Her 
tone was full of relief. "I don't know what to do with 
Celia! She's simply breaking her heart." 

"Oh!" He stared at her. "But what can I do! 
First of all, come in. You're shivering with cold." 

She obeyed at once. Her distress on Celia 's account 
had swallowed up all thoughts of conventionality, and 
she followed Keith into his sitting-room without a sec- 
ond's unnecessary delay. 

"It's Celia. She has never spoken one word since we 
got home." She shivered again. "She's simply sitting 
there, on a couch, staring before her as though she didn't 
hear or see anything. She looks — oh, I can't find a 
word," cried Denise suddenly. "But if ever a woman's 
heart was breaking, hers is to-night." 

274 
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''But why!" Keith spoke braeingly. ''If it is just 
some silly hysterical nonsense " 

"It isn't. Celia's not hysterical.*' She spoke wear- 
ily. "Oh, Keith, don't you know what it is? It's mis- 
ery — she's wretched because Dimitri struck her in that 
terrible cafe — ^and because" — she coloured warmly — 
"because he wouldn't speak to her afterwards and 
wanted me to sing to him. ' ' 

"I see. She's jealous, eh? Of course, there wiU be 
the devil to pay " 

He broke off; and after a moment she spoke again; 

"I've thought — ^for a long time now — that she liked 
Dimitri. I used to see him watch her when we were in 
the gardens, but I never was sure. ' ' A light broke upon 
her suddenly. "Was that her secret? She was in love 
with the Greek?" 

"Yes. It's no good hiding it from you now. She's 
in love with the boy, madly, passionately in love, and 
you can see how much happiness that is likely to bring 
her!" 

"And he — ^is he in love with her?" 

Keith shrugged his shoulders. 

"Who can say? As far as he is capable of love, I 
should say yes. Certainly until you came he seemed to 
think differently of her from anyone else. But — ^if , as 
you say, she is jealous of you now, it is probably be- 
cause she sees him transferring his allegiance, such as it 
is, poor wretch, to you." 

"That's what she thinks! That's why she shudders 
if I go near her!" Denise caught her breath. "Oh, 
Keith, isn't it pitiful ? If only — ^if only he hadn't struck 
her " 

"You think that is rankling in her mind?" 
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*' 'Eankling' isn't the word. It's breaking her 
heart." 

''Well, what can we do? Have you done all you can, 
Deniser' 

*'0h, yes, yes!'* Denise almost wept over her re- 
ply. ''I've sat on the ground beside her and begged 
her to tell me everything. I've told her that.Dimitri 
could never be anything to me, because" — she flushed 
through her tears — ^''because I'm yours. I've implored 
her to rest, to sleep, to trust to things being better to- 
morrow. I've told her that of course Dimitri will turn 
to her as soon as he is better. I offered to go away, 
back to Cairo, to-morrow morning," said poor Denise, 
weeping, *'but she takes no notice of anything I say." 

''Has she eaten anything?" 

"No. She's simply sat there, huddled in a heap, for 
seven mortal hours — ever since we got back. She looks 
ghastly — ^and I think she will just — die." 

"People don't die so easily," said Keith, a trifle 
grimly. "But she seems to be in a bad way. Do you 
think if I were to come and speak to her it would do 
any good?" 

"Oh, will you?" She spoke eagerly. "I wish you 
would. I don't seem to do her any good, but perhaps 
you could." 

"Come along then." He helped her to rise from her 
low seat and drew one of her long braids through his 
fingers admiringly. "What lovely hair you've got, 
Denise ! When we are married I shall make you wear it 
in two great plaits like this." 

She coloured again and smiled; but she was too much 
in earnest for dalliance. 

"Never mind my plaits! Do come to Celia. I fed 
miserable at leaving her alone so long." 
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They went out together, on to the wide gallery. 
Everything was very quiet, the lamp burning dimly. 
Not a sound disturbed the stillness, yet both knew that 
behind one of those closed doors beat a heart whose tu- 
mult perhaps death alone could soothe. 

Beaching Celia's room, Denise tapped gently on the 
panels; and without waiting for an answer opened it 
and slipped inside. A moment later she reappeared. 

*'Come in.'* Her voice was hushed. '* She's never 
moved since I left her to come to you." 

Another minute, and Keith had joined her. He had 
never been inside Celiacs room before, but any curiosity 
he might have felt as to the nature of his surroundings 
was superseded by his quick interest in the room's oc- 
cupant. 

Celia was crouching in a heap on the floor beside a 
great sofa upholstered in black and gold brocade. Her 
hands were clasped together on her knee and her blue 
eyes gazed straight ahead of her with an intensity which 
seemed almost to rob them of any expression. Her face 
was absolutely colourless, her lips and cheeks alike 
ghastly. She had not changed her dress since her re- 
turn, and it was crumpled and dusty. Her whole ap- 
pearance was forlorn to a degree, every vestige of her 
usual prettiness swamped by the flood of misery which 
had swept over her since that fatal blow had been 
struck. 

All Gelia's defences were beaten down to-night. If 
was the naked soul on which Keith looked — ^the soul 
quivering in an agony which went far too deep for 
words ; and he felt suddenly that it was not good for any 
man to look upon such miserv as this. 

He stooped over her quietly and laid one hand on her 
shoulder in its thin white gown. 
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* ' Miss Phillimore. ' ' He spoke very gently. ' * Do yon 
know how late it is? You are tired out— won ^t you go 
to bed!'* 

She did not move, nor take the slightest notice of his 
words; and after a moment he tried again. 

** Do go to bed, Miss Phillimore!" He spoke a litfle 
louder, really feeling uncertain as to whether she had 
heard. ''It is very late and you ought to get some 
sleep.'* 

Not the faintest quiver of expression passed over her 
face. She might have been carved in stone for all the 
notice she took ; and only her blue eyes looked alive in 
her chalk-white face. 

''Miss Phillimore." His hold on her shoulder tight- 
ened. "Listen to me. You will be iU if you sit here 
any longer. Do let Miss Coradine help you to undress 
and then perhaps I can give you something to send you 
to sleep." 

As he mentioned Denise's name he distinctly felt a 
slow shudder shake her fragile figure ; but still she said 
nothing; and for a moment he despaired. But he was 
as determined as she; and rallying all his strength of 
purpose he spoke again, choosing his words carefully 
and watching her very closely with his keen eyes. 

" I am sure you will be better in bed. So I am going 
to leave you with Miss Coradine ; and when she calls me 
I will come back." 

This time there was no mistaking the shrinking with 
which Denise's name inspired her. Her whole body 
seemed to draw back into itself as it were; and Keith's 
eyes narrowed as he noticed the movement. 

Instantly he changed his tactics. 

Turning to Denise he said quietly — 

''Denise, will you go downstairs and see if you can 
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make some coffee? If you can't get hot water bring 
some wine. You know where to find some? Good. 
Here are matches — you aren't afraid to go downstairs 
alone?" 

*'No." She spoke very gently. **I will go at once." 

**Gk)od girl." He left Celia and led Denise to the 
door. As he opened it he leaned forward and whis- 
pered in her ear. 

** Don't bother about coffee, wine will do. But — don't 
come in till I call you. Gto and wait in my room, or 
yours. You understand?" 

**Yes." She nodded, her face very serious between 
the great braids of shining hair. **I understand." 

Without another word she went; and Keith turned 
back into Celia 's room and closed the door softly behind 
him. 

This time he did not merely put his hand on Celia 's 
shoulder. Instead, he stooped over her, and lifting her 
bodily from the floor, placed her in a comer of the great 
yielding divan. Then, sitting down beside her, he took 
her cold little hands in his own. 

'*Now," he said, and few would have believed that 
Keith Preston's voice could be so gentle, his manner so 
infinitely kind. ' ' You poor child, tell me what it is that 
is breaking your heart to-night ? ' ' 

For a moment there was absolute silence. Then a long 
sigh burst from Celia 's ashy lips and she turned to him, 
uttering a moan of such anguish that even Keith was 
appalled by the spectacle of her suffering. 

He held her icy little hands in a still warmer, still 
more comforting grasp. 

**Well, what is it? Come, tell me the trouble. Is it 
— ^is it what happened this aftemopn?" 

Suddenly, as though the words had raised some ter- 
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rible mental vision, the girl's unnatural self-control gave 
way. Tearing her hands from his grasp she flung her- 
self face downwards on the great black-and-gold cush- 
ions of the couch and burst into such a storm of weep- 
ing as Eeiljh had never before beheld. 

It was useless to attempt to check her or to reason with 
her; and indeed Keith felt no inclination to make the 
attempt. Knowing her nature he could understand 
something of what she had passed through in the hours 
following Dimitri's repudiation of her in the cafe; and 
as she lay weeping among the cushions he sat by her 
without venturing to speak for a long time. If tears 
could wash away the memory of that blow, could do 
anything to wipe out the stain of that bitter memory, 
to soften that awful humiliation, then let her weep. 
Physical exhaustion was to be welcomed, if it led to 
temporary oblivion of her woes ; and he sat patiently be- 
side her until at last nature could bear no more and she 
fell silent from sheer inability to weep further tears. 

When that moment arrived he took his opportunity. 

Touching her very gently he forced her to turn round; 
and then banked the cushions round her until she lay, 
spent and shaken, but striving to compose herself, in 
the comer of the great couch. 

** That's better." He spoke quietly. '*Now you are 
going to tell me what it is that has been upsetting you 
so. Was it seeing Dimitri in the caf6 this afternoon?" 

Through all her tears she had never uttered a word; 
but now, for the first time since she entered El-Hanim 
after that unhappy scene, she opened her lips and spoke. 

"No. At least — ^not altogether. It was terrible — ^that 
—but " 

Her breast heaved, and he did not doubt that only 
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physical inability prevented a fresh outburst of tears. 

* * Well r ' He prompted her gently. 

She hesitated a moment. Then out it came with a 
rush — ^her horror at finding Dimitri in the caf 6, her mis- 
ery at her own impotence, all the pent-up rage and hu- 
miliation and despair which had seized her as she saw 
her beloved made a jest, a byword, for a mob of disso- 
lute Arabs. He could not doubt that the horror of it 
all was too deeply burnt into her brain ever to fade en- 
tirely; and he could understand how her proud, sensi- 
tive, passionate soul had been tortured by the hellish 
cruelty of the jest. 

And then had come the crowning humiliation — ^the 
blow struck for aU the native crowd to see, and the sub- 
sequent turning to Denise, while she was left to recover 
from her mortal hurt as she woifld. 

'*If he had struck me — only that — ^I could have borne 
it.'* She whispered the words bitterly. '*I should have 
known that it was not my Dimitri who struck but the 
evil spirit which occupied his body. But after that — 
he forgot me, forgot my love, my devotion. In the hour 
of his humiliation I was nothing to him — ^less than noth^ 
ing, and Denise, to whom he is only a poor demented 
creature, to be pitied because he is young and handsome 
and romantic — ^it was to Denise he looked for help and 
solace. ' ' 

And from this attitude of mind nothing could move 
her. 

It was in vain that Keith assured her of what was 
indeed the truth, that Dimitri 's mental balance had been 
too seriously disturbed by the wine he had drunk for 
him to recognise even those whom he knew best. To her 
distraught mind it seemed that he had deliberately cast 
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her aside for another woman ; and Keith knew enough of 
her by this time to realise that the wound to her pride 
had been very nearly fatal. 

He took the wisest course, therefore, and allowed her 
to talk unchecked. It is safe to say that never to the 
end of his life would he forget that hour of revelation 
— the revelation of a woman's soul. He heard it all, 
heard of her pity for the unfortunate young Greek on 
first acquaintance, the slow dawning of a kind of half- 
protective affection which deepened gradually into a 
real and vital love for the soul she discerned behind the 
pitiful bodily covering. He realised some of the humilia- 
tion she had endured at the perpetual subjection, the 
eternal discipline in which her beloved had his being. 
Keith could not doubt that each trifling penance im- 
posed upon the Greek for trifling faults had been to her 
as a heavy punishment. Each time a flt of insubordi- 
nation or excitement had deprived him of a happy musi- 
cal hour, it had taken from her, too, an hour's content. 
Each time she had seen him submitting to the everlast- 
ing supervision, the constant companionship of a paid 
attendant, it must have been to her as though her own 
liberty were a mockery; and Keith was thankful that 
apparently Dimitri had never disclosed to her the ill- 
treatment he had undergone at the cruel hands of the 
vindictive Matthews. 

Gradually, as the broken narrative went on, he gath- 
ered that Dimitri had indeed returned, in some measure, 
the affection she felt for him. Here and there in this 
story of woe came a flashing little picture of some mo- 
ment of happiness, stolen, as it were, out of the very 
depths of affliction. Now and again there had been a 
brief hour of bliss, in the grounds or on horseback— it 
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seemed that the rides of which Dr. Phillimore had been 
so doubtful had justified themselves after all — some all 
too short moment of unclouded communion, when Dimi- 
tri's best self was uppermost, and, his demon laid to 
rest by some magic of love, he had been able to meet 
Celia on a common ground of happiness. 

Gradually, too, there struggled through the narrative 
the growth of that jealousy of Denise which had been, 
perhaps, the inevitable fruit of so unnatural an affec- 
tion. That Dimitri had taken pleasure in the girl's 
singing was obvious; but never, apparently, until the 
scene of the afternoon had Celia dreamed that he could 
be attracted in any other sense ; and although to Keith 
it was evident that such an attraction had been only mo- 
mentary, bom, indeed, of circumstance, to Celia 's dis- 
torted vision it must have seemed the last and greatest 
torture which her love could be called upon to bear. 

He let her finish her story before he attempted to 
console her. Indeed consolation must perforce have 
been perfunctory, since for the one great woe at the root 
of all no solace could be offered. But, as he had sur- 
mised, the very act of speech had lifted from her mind 
something of its heaviest burden; and when at last she 
ceased to speak he saw with relief that the worst hour of 
her suffering was past, that her face had regained some- 
thing of its normal expression and colour. 

When at last she fell silent he patted her hand gently 
and spoke with just the least touch of authority in his 
kind voice. 

"Miss Phillimore, you are quite worn out, and no 
wonder. The scene this afternoon was enough to un- 
nerve anyone ; and no one would be more grieved at your 
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distress than Dimitri himself. But you must remember 
that the whole thing was infinitely worse for him than 
for you"— he felt, rather than saw, her start— '* and if 
you will be guided by me you will never allude to the 
affair again." 

*'But" — she spoke tonelessly, and he suddenly under- 
stood that some part of her heartbreak was caused by the 
idea she had adopted as to the cessation of Dimitri 's 
dependence on her for his happiness — '*but he will not 
wish to speak to me again. It is Denise he wants near 
him now, not me. That is all over, all finished with, 
for me. ' ' 

** Nonsense." He purposely infused a bracing tone 
into his voice. **In any case Denise will leave here 
shortly, and you know by this time that I am the only 
man who has any right to her company!" He laughed, 
rising at the same time, for he saw that the girl was 
worn out with the strain through which she had passed, 
and feared a physical breakdown unless she were per- 
suaded to rest. ''Now I am going to call Denise and 
get her to help you to bed." 

''How can I sleep?" She stared at him hopelessly. 

"Why not? It's very late — or rather early, for it 
must be morning by now. But if you will go to bed I 
will help you to sleep." 

She stared at him blankly for a moment longer, then 
surrendered, too worn out to resist. 

He opened the door and softly called Denise; and a 
moment later she appeared, carr3dng a little tray with 
wine and sandwiches. 

"I couldn't manage coffee," she whispered. "Ach- 
med locks everything up — ^for fear of the other Arabs, 
I suppose! — so I got wine and cut some sandwiches. 
WiU they do?" 
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Splendidly!" He took the tray from her and to- 
gether they entered Celia's room. 

At first she refused to eat or drink, shaking her head 
listlessly as they pressed her; but finally she gave in and 
drank the wine and ate a sandwich or two, though it was 
easy to see that the taste of what she was eating did not 
penetrate her consciousness. 

This done, Keith left the two girls together and went 
softly outside, to pace up and down the gallery until he 
was recalled. 

Twenty minutes later, as the first blue light of dawn 
stole through the vast windows overlooking the desert, 
Celiacs door opened very gently and Denise appeared, 
with one finger on her lips to ensure his silence. 

''Well? She's in bed? Am I to give her a hyp- 
notic?'' 

''It's not necessary. She's asleep.'* 

"You're sure?" He was surprised. 

"Certain. She dropped asleep the moment she was in 
bed. You may come and look at her if you don't believe 
me." 

Together they crept to Celia's bedside, and Keith saw 
that Denise had spoken the truth. Exhausted by the 
terrible hours she had lived through that afternoon Celia 
lay asleep, her pale-gold hair curling round her white 
face, her eyelids stained purple with her tears, her lips 
piteously compressed. 

"Yes. She's asleep." There was satisfaction in 
Keith's tone. "And will sleep for some hours, I expect. 
Now you must go to bed. Do you know it is daybreak 
already ? ' ' 

"Is it safe to leave her?" 

"Quite. She's too worn out to wake for hours. And 
it will soon be time for us to get up again. * * 
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He drew her gently on to the landing. 

''Wait there a moment." Cautiously he re-entered 
Celia's room and reappeared with a glass of wine in his 
hand. "Drink this, please, or you'll be a little ghost in 
the morning!" 

To please him she obeyed, and then turned in the 
direction of her room. 

Very quietly they stole to her door and as she paused 
to bid him good-night he took her, unresisting, into his 
arms. 

*'My own Denise!" He kissed her with a warmth of 
tenderness which made her flush and glow for all the 
chill of the early dawn. * ' You 've been an angel to that 
poor child in there — and I can't thank God enough for 
bringing me to El-Hanim — and you!" 

Suddenly she released herself and he saw the lovely 
colour die out of her face, leaving her very white and 
cold. 

''Keith" — ^her voice was the merest thread — ^^'the let- 
ter — ^has it come ? ' ' 

He fell back from her as though suddenly reminded 
of the barrier which stood between them and their hap- 
piness. 

"The letter — ^no." With an effort he forced his lips 
into a smile. "But don't let us bother about that. It 
will come, bringing me release; and then — ^then I shall 
claim you before all the world, Denise!" 

She said nothing, though a little sigh escaped her; 
and suddenly he noticed how wan and pale she looked. 

"Go to bed at once — ^at once, do you hear?" He 
spoke in a tone of quiet command. "We have plenty of 
time to talk of letters and such things when we havS 
slept. But now I won't hear another word! Except — 
good-night!" 
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'* Good-night." She repeated the words obediently; 
and before he had time to utter another syllable she 
slipped into her room and left him standing alone in the 
gallery in the broadening light of the fast-advancing 
day. 






CHAPTER XX 

WHtiN Keith and Denise met, later than usual, for 
breakfast on the verandah, Keith's first inquiry 
was for Celia. 

''She's still asleep, and I don't believe she's moved 
since she got into bed." 

''No. I expect she's pretty well exhausted. You 
look pale, Denise. Did you sleep at all! " 

"Yes — quite a lot." She flushed rosily beneath his 
glance. "I didn't much want to get up this morning, I 
confess!" 

"Well, sit down now." He drew forward one of the 
straw chairs and pushed her gently into it. "Now, what 
will you have? Coffee, yes, and one of Achmed's fam- 
ous omelettes. I feel qiute ravenous myself this morn- 
ing!" 

As they ate and drank together in the freshness of the 
morning they discussed the happenings of the previous 
day, and agreed that unless circumstances forced the 
revelation it would be wiser to keep the story from Dr. 
Phillimore's ears for the present. 

"I'm going to send Mackenzie into Cairo to find out 
Matthews' whereabouts," Keith said grimly. "If he's 
still in Egypt 111 teach him a lesson he won't forget in 
a hurry. But I expect he's cleared out and is waiting 
for a boat at Port Said by this time." 

"But what about Dimitri— and Celia?" 

"I don't know." He sighed. "I can't see any way 
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out of that impasse unless Dr. PMUimore can be per- 
suaded to send the boy away. After all, his people are 
wealthy and this isn't the only sanatorium de luxe in 
the world." 

''Yes. I suppose that is the only thing to do. Un- 
less Celia could be persuaded to go to England for a 
time." 

''That's pretty hopeless, I fancy." 

"Yes." She let her omelette grow cold as she looked 
out over the brilliant garden. "I wonder what will 
happen to Celia! Somehow I can't imagine her settling 
down like anyone else, and being happy in an ordinary 
way." 

' ' No. Her future is a problem ; but I think the sooner 
that boy is eliminated the better." 

" So do I. " She looked at her watch as she spoke. ' ' I 
think if you don't mind I'll go and telephone to Cairo 
and find out how Sir James is going on." 

"Very well. But you haven't eaten any breakfast." 

" I 'm not hungry. ' ' She smiled as she passed his chair. 
"I'll make up for it at lunch-time." 

She left him lighting a cigarette ; and returned pres- 
ently looking radiant. 

"It's good news. Sir James is heaps better, and Lady 
Seton hopes we will go down and see her in a day or 
two." 

"I'm jolly glad he's better, poor old chap." He rose. 
"I must go and look up my invalid now. I didn't like 
his looks yesterday — ^that's why I want to keep this af- 
fair from him for a bit." 

Half an hour later he came to look for Denise; and 
he in his turn looked relieved. 

"Oh, you've got Hafiz, have you?" He had found 
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her in one of the quaint little garden pavilions, the great 
cat in her arms. ''Dr. Phillimore was asking after him. 
He's much better to-day, and looks really like himself 
for the first time for a week." 

' ' Oh, I am glad ! And so are you, aren 't you, Hafiz ? ' ' 
She hugged the big Persian, who purred placidly on. ' ' I 
believe poor Hafiz has been miserable lately — ^you know 
Dr. Phillimore always says he is so affectionate — ^and so 
he is." 

''IVe been to see Dimitri, too," said Keith quietly. 
''He is not quite himself yet — all that drink they gave 
him was bound to upset him, but there is nothing to 
worry about, and he has not the slightest remembrance 
of anjrthing that happened." 

"He doesn't remember striking Celia?" 

* ' Oh, no — ^has no idea of it. Indeed he asked me quite 
eagerly if he might ride with her later on, and I only 
put him off by saying it was going to be a hot day." 

"Poor little Celia!" Her tone was very tender. "I 
used to be so frightened of her when first I knew her. 
She was so hard, and brilliant, and mocking. But now 
I feel so frightfully sorry for her that I shall never 
mind that quizzical manner of hers again." 

"No. It means nothing, you know. I believe it is 
only a sort of defensive armour hiding her real sdf." 
He spoke absently. "I felt like that about her at first, 
but now, like you, I have nothing but pity for her." 

' * And that is the one thing she would hate us to fed 
for her," said Denise, with a fiash of insight. "So we 
must never let her have any idea that we are sorry for 
her." 

When, later in the morning, Celia came downstairs. 
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Denise met her with an excellent assumption of careless- 
ness. 

'YouVe had a good rest? That's right, because I 
was wondering if we might perhaps go into Cairo this 
afternoon to see Lady Seton?" 

**Is Sir James better?" Cecil spoke languidly. 

*'Much better. In fact" — she smiled — ^''I shall soon 
have no excuse for staying away from the Setons any 
longer. But I shall be very sorry to leave Bl-Hanim — 
and you. ' ' 

Celia did not answer for a moment. Then she said — 

**I don't think I feel like motoring to-day. Won't 
Dr. Preston take you in?" 

*'0h, I daresay he would." She waved the subject 
aside. *'I am not really in a hurry, though, another 
day will do perfectly well." 

The visit was indeed perforce postponed, owing to a 
slight mishap to the motor, which had resented its rough 
journey of the previous day; but the telephone mes- 
sages from Cairo were reassuring, and it was evident 
that all danger was past, humanly speaking, in the case 
of Sir James. 

Dr. Phillimore, too, was improving rapidly, and on 
the third day of his convalescence he was able to come 
down to the drawing-room for tea — a move which gave 
genuine pleasure to both Keith and Denise. As for 
Celia, her manner towards her father was in general so 
extremely indifferent that no one expected demonstra- 
tion from her ; and although Dr. Phillimore looked rather 
questioningly at her pallor he made no remark upon it, 
and appeared to notice nothing unusual in her demean- 
our. 

Keith had not been able to discover whether Celia and 
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Dimitri had met since the affair of the cafe. He was 
inclined to think they had not; but Dimitri 's usual 
frankness had changed into a kind of half -puzzled re- 
ticence which made Keith wonder if he were remember- 
ing something of those tragic happenings; and Keith 
would not ask any question which might awaken mem- 
ories better left undisturbed. 

Keith had a problem of his own to consider during 
the days which followed Dr. Phillimore*s return to their 
circle. He was wondering why no letter had come from 
Miss Delamotte in response to his appeal. 

It was improbable that the letter had failed to reach 
her. Eight weeks or more had elapsed since it was 
sent; and by now it had surely had time to overtake 
her even if she were moving about from place to place. 
It was possible, of course, that she did not intend to 
reply to it; but that was not likely; and yet she must 
know how her silence would disturb and perplex him. 

The letter was one which demanded an answer; and 
he was unwilling to think so badly of her as her failure 
to write seemed to deserve. The uncertainty was by no 
means conducive to a placid frame of mind; and al- 
though he would not relinquish hope, as the days went 
by he began to feel an irritation of spirit which found 
vent in a certain moodiness and shortness of temper of 
which he was in reality ashamed. 

He said to himself that there was a sensation of 
marking time about these days which was bound to 
react on body and spirit alike. There was a feeling of 
expectation in the atmosphere, both on his own account 
and on that of others, which was unpleasant, unset- 
tling. 

The affair between Celia and Dimitri was still in the 
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air, as it were ; and taken in conjunction with his own 
affair with Denise, it made him feel restless and uneasy, 
and unable to settle to anything. 

The only bright spot in the gloom was Dr. Phillimore's 
continued improvement, which lightened both his men- 
tal and physical burdens; but even this renewal of 
health was not altogether an unmixed blessing to Eeith, 
for he was obliged to face the hour when he must give 
his chief some account, at least, of that afternoon's tragic 
happenings. He had not been able to trace Matthews 
yet, since it was difficult to go into Cairo ; but he did not 
think it would be right to keep Dr. Phillimore in ig- 
norance of so serious an affair as Dimitri's visit to the 
caf 6 ; and he was only waiting for a suitable moment to 
break the news, resolving as he did so to suppress all 
mention of the blow struck by Dimitri, and Celia's sub- 
sequent breakdown. 

On the very day on which he judged it expedient to 
tell Dr. Phillimore the story, the motor was pronounced 
fit for action ; and since Denise was anxious to see Lady 
Seton, Keith resolved to take advantage of the occasion 
to try to track the elusive Matthews before speaking 
to his chief. 

It was possible for him to leave the Sanatorium for a 
few hours now that the Superintendent was again in 
charge ; and he gladly agreed to accompany Denise into 
Cairo, though they could not persuade Celia to join them 
in the little expedition. 

It was too hot, she said languidly. She would rather 
stay at home and read a novel in the shade ; and seeing 
it was useless to press the matter the lovers gave it up 
and set off together, sitting side by side in the back of 
tie car while the black chauffeur in the glory of his 
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green and orange livery, bent, grinning, over the wheel. 

Halfway to the little station which linked them to 
Cairo, they passed another motor-car — ^in itself an un- 
common occurrence, since the road led nowhere but to 
El-Hanim and the very few scattered villas occupied by 
resident Europeans, bachelors for the most part^ en- 
gaged in irrigation work. There was no reason why 
one of these gentlemen should not entertain visitors, yet 
it was unusual to see a car on the road ; and both Denise 
and Keith, looked at it wonderingly as it whizzed past 
them. 

''Closed — on account of the dust, I suppose,'' said 
Keith. ''It must be from that queer little hotel by the 
station, I think — ^but I wonder where it is going." 

"Can it be someone visiting El-Hanim — a friend of 
one of the patients, perhaps?" 

"Possible, I suppose, though they don't often get 
visitors out here, poor devils! I hope it isn't a new 
patient, that's all!" 

She shook her head reprovingly at him ; and the sub- 
ject was dropped. 

Meanwhile the other car flashed along the road and 
drew up, after a moment's uncertainty on the part of 
the driver, outside the white walls of the Sanatorium. 

A hoot from the horn brought the boah to the great 
gates; and after a preliminary colloquy between the 
natives the gates were opened to allow the car to pass 
through. 

Further inquiries elicited the fact that the Villa and 
not the Sanatorium was the ultimate destination of the 
car's solitary occupant; and a few minutes later, having 
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negotiated the drive in safety, the motor drew up at the 
steps of the verandah leading to the carved front door 
of the house. 

It 80 happened that Celia, book in hand, lay brooding 
in one of the deep straw chairs, behind the green bar- 
rier of orange-trees in their round black tubs ; and as the 
car drew up, and the chauffeur descended to open the 
door, she rose with an involuntary impulse of flight evi- 
dent in her swift movement. 

But before she could vanish through the doorway be- 
hind her, the occupant of the car had descended, and was 
setting foot upon the lowest step of the verandah. Es- 
cape was plainly impossible; and Celia came forward, 
slowly, to face the approaching visitor. 

That the visitor was there at all was surprising 
enough; but that she should prove to be a woman, beau- 
tifully dressed and of a handsome presence, was even 
more remarkable; since callers at El-Hanim were few, 
and their visits actuated by motives of business rather 
than by any desire to preserve social amenities. 

The newcomer, confronted by a fair-haired, blue-eyed 
girl in a white frock, short enough to display a generous 
length of white silk stocking, hesitated for a moment 
only. Then she said, in a rich, deep voice, which was not 
without a suspicion of cool condescension, as though she 
were speaking to a child — 

*'Is this the Villa El-Hanim? Does Dr. Phillimore 
live here?" 

*'It is the Villa El-Hanim; and Dr. Phillimore, who is 
my father, by the way, does live here." 

At this reply, given in tones every whit as cool and 
condescending as those in which the query had been 
spoken, the newcomer's finely-arched brows drew to- 
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gether dightly. When she spoke, the patronage had 
quite yanished from her voice, to be replaced, oddly 
enough, by a very faint, yet x>erceptible, hostility. 

''Thank you. I have come some way to visit El- 
Hanim. May I sit down a minute while I explain my 
object in comingf 

Certainly." Celia's manner was coldly courteous. 

But please come in. It is cooler indoors.'' 

Without waiting for a reply she led the way from the 
verandah, through the black and white hall, into the 
vast., pillared drawing-room, which was to-day filled 
with great branches of some pink flower giving forth a 
syringa-like fragrance, the rosy blooms standing out in 
delicate relief against the quiet grey walls. 

''Please sit down.'' She indicated one of the big 
couches; and after a momentary hesitation the visitor 
obeyed the request. 

For a minute she said nothing ; and Celia studied her 
coolly between narrowed eyelids, her aspect of nonchal- 
ant ease hiding a very real and vivid interest in this new 
personality. 

The visitor wore a gown of fine blue-grey cloth, open- 
ing over a vest of superb lace, in which nestled, unos- 
tentatiously, a diamond brooch in the form of a 
swallow. Her hat was of straw in the same delicate 
shade as her gown; and a cluster of mauve and blue and 
pink hydrangeas formed its trimming. From its wide 
brim hung a black veil beautifully arranged; and in her 
ears were diamond earrings, the stones small, but of the 
first water. 

At her waist a bunch of palest pink carnations repro- 
duced the hydrangea tints in her hat; and immaculate 
white gloves, grey silk stockings, and expensive-looking 
grey suMe shoes completed her outer attire. 
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As for her looks, they were as perfect in their way as 
was her dress. Her hair had evidently once been raven- 
black ; but something — ^not age, for she could not be much 
over thirty, had silvered its jetty hue; and in the heavy 
swathes of ebony which lay upon her forehead was one 
broad band of silver. Her eyebrows and eyes were black, 
the former delicately pencilled, the latter large and deep, 
and lighted from within by some sombre, glowing fire 
which gave them a peculiarly arresting look. Her cheeks 
were thin, as were the finely-cut lips ; and although she 
was undeniably a handsome woman, hers was not a face 
on which one could gaze with anything like pleasure. 

She was not old, as years count nowadays. Probably 
a very few years over thirty, she should still have been 
accounted young, but although her smooth skin was un- 
lined, and it was easy to see that the silver in her hair 
was due to some other cause than age, it was evident 
that she had parted company with youth forever. 

Whether it was her manner, finished to a degree un- 
known to the young, her absolute self-possession as of 
one long accustomed to face and dominate her world, 
or her rather elaborate dress, which gave the impression 
of vanished youth, it would be hard to say. No one ever 
called Helen Delamotte a young woman, though it would 
have been equally untrue to label her middle-aged. She 
was a woman who had deliberately cast away her youth 
rather than one who had outlived it ; and as Celia stud- 
ied her face, her own eyes keen within their thick fringe 
of lashes, something of this truth became apparent to 
her quick mind. 

For a moment after she had seated herself the visitor 
made no remark, though she glanced round the large 
room with a faintly appraising air. Then she said 
slowly — 
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"I haven't time to introduce myself. I am Miss 
Delamotte; and I have come to see Dr. Preston." 

'*Dr. Preston f" Celia arched her brows. 
Yes. He is here, isn't he?" 
Dr. Preston is my father's assistant. Yes." 
Then I may see himt He wrote me a letter some 
weeks ago which required an answer. I have brought 
the answer in person." 

**I'm afraid you will have to wait if you wish to de- 
liver it yourself." She spoke composedly. **Dr. Prea- 
ton has gone into Cairo and will not be back before six 
o'clock at the earliest." 

'^Was that his motor which passed mine on the road 
here?" 

'*I daresay. He went in the motor to the station." 

There was a pause. Obviously Miss Delamotte had 
reckoned on finding Keith at home, and it was equally 
obvious that she was thrown out in her calculations by 
his absence. 

After a moment Celia said — 

''May I offer you a cup of tea? It is a hot drive from 
the station." 

''No, thanks. At least — ^not yet." Evidently she 
intended to stay. "Presently I should be glad of some 
tea. The dust makes one thirsty." 

Celia struck the little gong at her elbow, and an Arab 
appeared. She gave him an order in Arabic. He sa- 
laamed and withdrew. Miss Delamotte did not speak, 
though she watched the entrance and exit of the Arab 
gravely. When he had gone she said rather abruptly — 

"You live here. Miss Phillimore?" 

"Yes." Celia moved to a chair. "My father and I 
have lived here for some years." 
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She picked up a silver box full of cigarettes and 
held it out to her guest, who refused the oflPer rather 
coldly. 

** Won't youf Cdia permitted herself to look sur- 
prised. '*You will excuse me if I smoke onef 

She lighted her cigarette as she spoke, and sat down 
in the deep chair. 

**I have ordered tea in half an hour,'* she said de- 
liberately. *'In the meantime, may I ask you a few 
questions f 

Now the other woman looked surprised. 

**0f course. But '* 

* ' Oh, I 'm not going to be inquisitive. ' ' Celia laughed, 
but to those who knew her the laugh would not have been 
reassuring. "I was only wondering if this was your 
first visit to Bl-Hanim.'' 

'* Certainly." She spoke stiflfly. 

"I thought so. People don't come here very often.'' 
She took the cigarette from between her lips and looked 
at it absently. "You know, of course, that it — ^not the 
house— but the real El-Hanim, is an asylum?" 

The other woman said nothing, though her fine lips 
tightened. 

"Of course the high walls ^ve it away." Celia spoke 
cheerfully. "People who come out here talk sometimes 
of the white sands of the desert. Personally whenever I 
think of El-Hanim I alwa3rs 19unk of the white 

W^oXlS* • • • 

In spite of herself her voice took on a new intensity 
when she spoke of the walls, which meant so much to 
her. To her, as to Keith, they were symbolical of those 
which bounded her own life, which shut her in forever 
from the free world without, which could never bring 
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freedom to her since her beloved must ever remain be- 
hind those walls 

Lost in her own thoughts she had failed to note the 
change which had come into the face of her visitor as 
she uttered those words — ^the white walls. It was as 
though to her, too, they had brought a picture which 
darkened all her mental vision; and when she spoke her 
voice had lost its former hostility, and had become, for 
the moment, only sad. 

'*Ah, don't — don't say that!'* She put up her hands 
as though to shut out some dreadful sight. ''Let me 
forget those terrible walls — ^for once — only for a mo- 
ment " 

Startled beyond all possibility of concealment, Celia 
turned on her almost passionatdy. 

'*You too? Why should you dread the high wallsl" 

For a moment the two women stared at one another, 
and the expression in their eyes made them look sud- 
denly indescribably alike. 

Then Celia said breathlessly — 

**Who are yout Why do you want to see Keith 
Preston t And what have you to do with the walls of 
places like thist" 

Into the eyes of the other woman came an expression 
of something so terrible that Celia 's own eyes fell. It 
was an expression in which impotent love, thwarted pas- 
sion, and undying, unappeasable hatred were inextric- 
ably mingled ; and the hatred and the love were both of 
such intensity that they were equally alarming to an 
observer. 

"You ask me that?'* Her voice was low, but the 
suppressed violence in it made it seem as though she had 
raised it almost to a shriek. "You! Is it you whom 
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Keith Preston wishes to marry — ^£or whose sake he is 
ready to forswear himself, to break his sacred oath, to 
sacrifice his honour as he sacrificed my happiness ten 
years ago?" 

'*! don't understand/' Celia spoke defiantly now. 
'*You have no right to cross-question me." 

' ' Haven 't I T ' Helen laughed bitterly. ' * Oh, I know 
quite well why Keith wants to be free. I always knew 
the day would dawn when he would come crawling to 
my feet for release from his promise. And during all 
these years I have waited — ^waited for the glorious mo- 
ment when I could laugh in his face and refuse — ^refuse, 
do you hear ? — ^to set him free. ' ' 

*'You — refuse? What is Keith Preston to you?" 
She spoke sharply. 

**I will tell you." She leaned forward. **He is the 
man who ruined my life and the life of the man I loved 
— ^who for the sake of a moment's amusement turned a 
brilliant intellect into madness, transformed a living, 
breathing man into a helpless child — ^worse than a child, 
inasmuch as for the child there is always the future, 
while he, the cleverest, brightest spirit of them all, has 
no future, is condemned forever to prison, the prison of 
an asylum, herded with the insane, the weak-minded, 
the mentally deficient." 

She paused, moistening her lips. 

**Now do you wonder why I dread the high walls of 
a place like this? Oh, my God, don't I see those walls 
in my dreams every night, see the poor prisoners be- 
hind their bars — and among them Dennis, the man I 
loved, the man I love, although for ten long years he 
has never spoken one coherent word to me!" 

She had thrown back her thin black veil, and now 
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she ground her teeth together savagely, an expression 
of something like fury on her face. 

''Now do you see why I will never release Keith Pres- 
ton from his promise — ^why he may beg in vain to be set 
freef No. Dennis will be a prisoner all his life — so shall 
he be! Not for you, not for any women will I release 
him. He shall pay the debt to the utmost farthing, and 
yet he shall go on paying!'' 

She fell silent, her eyes blazing; and suddenly Celia 
spoke in an icy tone that contrasted strangely with the 
other's vehemence. 

''Miss Delamotte, if you think it is I whom Keith 
Preston wishes to marry, you are mistaken." 

The other woman paled suddenly. 

"But" — she faltered, apparently perplexed — ^''but 
there is someone! He does want to marry some woman! 
That is why he wants to be free." 

"I don't know what you mean about being free," 
Celia said coldly. '^But Dr. Preston does not wish to 
marry me. ' * 

An incredulous expression crossed the beautiful, furi- 
ous face before her. 

"But — oh, you need not try to deceive me! Why, 
there's no one else at El-Hanim ! They told me in Cairo 
Dr. Phillimore had a daughter, and you are she.'* 

"Yes. I am Dr. Phillimore 's daughter." 

"Then it is you!" She spoke disdainfully. "I 
suppose Keith has warned you to lie, but. your lying 
doesn 't affect the matter. Keith shall never marry you. 
I shall not allow it." 

The senseless reiteration jarred on Celiacs nerves. 

" I am not lying. ' * She spoke hotly. * ' Keith Preston 
is nothing to me — ^nothing. ' ' 

"Of course not!" Miss Delamotte sneered. "I 
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suppose this is some plot of Keith's. But it's no use. 
For ten years he has been under a vow to me, and as 
sure as there's a God above" — she sprang up suddenly — 
**he shall keep that till I choose to set him free.'* 

''Look here" — Celia too rose and stood facing her — 
' ' I have a notion what you mean, but I am not the woman 
Keith Preston is going to marry.'* 

''You're not?" She spoke doubtfully, scanning the 
girl's face at the same time. '^But — ^who is it, thent" 

"Dr. Preston is engaged to a friend of mine — Miss 
Coradine." She ranged herself boldly on the side of 
Keith and Denise. "The engagement is a secret yet; 
but I know the truth." 

"Then do you also know that ten years ago, when he 
gave up his hopes of a career as a famous surgeon" — 
she spoke coldly, quietly now — ^"he gave up also all 
right to marry — ^he swore to me that as he had ruined my 
hopes of a happy married life, so he would for ever 
forego any such happiness himself!" 

"And you allowed him to make such a vow?" 

The scorn in her tone brought the vivid scarlet into 
Helen Delamotte's pale cheeks. 

"I did. Oh— you don't understand! Listen! They 
were all students together — ^half a dozen or more of them* 
were chums — ^but Dennis was the most brilliant of all 
and I suppose they were jealous of him. Anyhow, 
whether in spite or thoughtlessness doesn't matter — ^they 
played a practical joke on him at a moment when he 
was least able to endure it — and threw him into an ill- 
ness — ^a sickness of the brain-— from which he never re- 
covered." 

"You mean — he is insane?" She whispered the 
word. 

"Yes. Hopelessly, helplessly insane* Driven mad by 
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Keith Preston's agency as sarely as though he had 
struck him on the head with a giant's hammer.'' 

''And for that moment's careless thoughtlessness- 
even you admit it may have been only that — ^you ruined 
his life T ' ' She stared incredulously at the other woman. 
'*0h, I begin to understand things now — ^why he took 
up this work which he has always loathed. It was in 
order to satisfy you, to gratify your lust for revenge, 
your vindictive cruelty! My God — and you are a 
woman!" 

She stepped back involuntarily, and Helen Dela- 
motte's eyes flashed fire. 

"It's easy for you to talk like that!" Her voice rang 
through the vast room. **You don't know what it is to 
lavish your love on a poor witless creature, to feel you 
would give your very heart's blood for a word, a kiss — 
you haven't seen the man you love locked away from 
the world of men, seen him guarded by burly attend- 
ants as though he were a dangerous criminal. You 
don't know what it is to be dependent on the good-will 
of others to procure you an interview with the one crea- 
ture you love on earth — ^you haven't seen your lover 
crying over some trifling disappointment, cowering from 
a sharp word like a chidden child. ..." 

"Oh, be silent, you fool, you fool!" Celia seized her 
wrist in a grip of iron. ''Don't say such things to me— 
to me ! Listen ! The man I love is in El-Hanim — but it 
isn't Dr. Preston! No — my lover is insane as yours is! 
I know all the humiliation, all the despair you know! 
You can't hate the high walls as I hate them — ^there's no 
suffering you've endured that I haven't passed through 
too — ^no misery that hasn't wrung my heart — not once, 
but a hundred times!" 
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She stood off, breathless, and Helen Delamotte re- 
leased herself and stood looking at her as though she 
could not believe her own eyes. 

^^You too!'* She whispered the words. "I come to 
El-Hanim — and hear this — from youf 

*'Well, why not?" Celia had herself in hand again 
and her tone was coldly incisive. **Did you think you 
v^rere the only unhappy woman in the world? And is 
that why you want to make Dr. Preston a martyr — ^be- 
cause of your own unhappiness?" 

*'A martyr?*^ She spoke fiercely. *'You don't call 
a murderer a martyr because he's hanged, do you? 
Then why call Keith Preston a martyr when he is only 
paying the price of his own sin?" 

* * Sin is not the word, and you know it ! " In this hour 
Keith's tenderness to Celia on the night of her self- 
betrayal was bearing fruit. **It was a folly, perhaps. 
I don't know the circumstances, so I can't judge, but 
this I am certain of. Whatever Keith Preston did ten 
years ago, he has paid, and more than paid, the price. 
If he made you a promise, release him from it now. 
Breaking his heart, and that of the woman who loves 
him, won 't mend your broken life ; and at least you will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that you have ruined 
ten good years of his existence, and probably prevented 
him realising his own ambitions." 

*'You are an eloquent advocate, Miss Phillimore." 
The words were a sneer. **One would almost think you 
had a tendresse for Dr. Preston yourself." 

Celia turned white, but she spoke steadily. 

**I have told you that the man I love is an inmate of 
El-Hanim," she said, and the other woman coloured 
uneasily, **I don't think I have given you the right to 
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insult me ; and if you have nothing else to say shall we 
consider the subject closed f Perhaps you will allow me 
to offer you tea now?" 

**No." She brushed aside the offer impetuously. "I 
didn't mean to insult you. I ... oh, what's the good 
of saying I'm sorry for you? Besides, I don't believe I 
am. Life has been too hard on me to let me sympha- 
thise with anyone but myself. ' ' 

**I don't want your sympathy," said Celia proudly. 
*'I have not sympathised with you." 

*'No, nor do I wish you to. We are both the victims 
of circumstance, it seems, and as such I suppose we 
ought to be sorry for one another. But what's your 
broken heart to me — or mine to you? Nothing — less 
than nothing!" 

'*You are at least candid," said Odia rather coldly. 
**But I daresay you are right. That my heart's broken 
won't mend yours. But"-Hshe paused, then looked the 
other full in the face with her strange blue eyes — ^''will 
it mend matters if another woman's heart breaks over 
this affair?" 

*' Another?" She knitted her brows. 

*'Yes. Whatever Keith Preston has done to you, the 
girl who loves him has done nothing. Can 't you be gen- 
erous — ^and let her have a chance of happiness?" 

** You mean I am to forego my vengeance — ^in the very 
hour of its fulfflment?" 

**Yes," said Celia boldly. ''Listen to me. I've no 
chance of happiness myself, none. And I'm young- 
younger than you and so 111 have to endure my purga- 
tory longer. Well, can't you let me take the place of 
the victim and set Dr. Preston free? If you want a 
broken heart," said Celia, with a strange snule, "take 
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mine. It's the genuine thing, broken beyond all hope 
of repair ; but I wouldn 't find my hell quite so unbear- 
able if I thought it had brought a litde happiness to 
someone else.'* 

For answer Miss Delamotte put her hands on Celia's 
shoulders and gazed into her face with her own fiery 
eyes. 

*'Now/' she said, '*you shall listen to me. When the 
tragedy happened, ten years ago, I could have killed 
Keith Preston with my own hands. Once I even thought 
of it — ^but I didn't want to leave Dennis alone at the 
mercy of a harsh world. So I made this plan instead. 
I knew he would feel he owed me some reparation, so I 
deliberately planned to rob him of all chances of happi- 
ness. First I only meant to make him swear oflE mar- 
riage — I knew, even then, that he had it in him to love 
a woman some day. Then I remembered his ambition, 
and something whispered to me that even though he 
might not marry he would be able to find contentment 
in his career. So I determined to wreck that also. And 
at last — ^I suppose the devil prompted me, but you must 
remember I myself was hardly sane in those days — ^I saw 
how to block every avenue of happiness.*' 

She stopped. Celia had shrunk away with so un- 
mistakable a movement of repulsion that for a moment 
she could say no more. But after a little while she 
summoned her forces and went on with her pitiful nar- 
rative. 

* * Oh, I 've never confessed all this before — ^hot even to 
myself. But I'm going to tell you the whole story, and 
you shall judge whether I was justified or no. Well, I 
acted on the devil's suggestion. I exacted from Keith a 
promise to give up all thoughts of surgery and take up 
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work among the insane. I knew he had always had an 
instinctive shrinking from the work, and it seemed a 
fair punishment for what he had done. The other — ^for- 
bidding him to marry — ^I put in afterwards. I didn't 
expect he would consent, and I wasn't going to press it; 
but I did it, and he promised that, too, almost without 
knowing what he did." 

**And you would hold him to it nowT' Her voice 
sounded horrified. '*0h, you wicked, selfish, nUserable 
woman!" 
> ''Oh, do listen!" It almost seemed as though Helen 
Delamotte sought to justify herself. *'I heard nothing 
from Keith for years, though I knew pretty well all that 
he did. And then I got his letter asking me to release 
him from his promise. And I knew immediately that 
it was love and not ambition that had prompted him. 
And so, instead of answering his letter, I came here my- 
self, just for the pleasure of meeting him, of refusing 
his request face to face." 

''You came — all this way — ^for that?" 

"I came to Bl-Hanim for that." 

There was a long silence. 

Then Celia said — 

"And now that you are here, I suppose you will do 
it — ^will do this cruel thing and I can't prevent you. 
Well, there are many ways of love, and though yours 
isn't mine I daresay it is just as real." 

For the second time in their interview Miss Delamotte 
wavered. 

"You mean " she hesitated. 

"I mean that because I love Dimitri Montharides, 
love him in spite of everything, in spite of humiliation 
and sorrow and hopelessness, I couldn't bear to sacrifice 
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another woman on the altar of a wasted love. There's 
not so much love-happiness in the worW — she spoke 
slowly — 'Hhat we can afford to destroy it when we find 
it ; and because I am a victim myself I can 't think with 
anything but horror of other women being victimised as 
well/' 

**Do you mean,*' said Helen Delamotte, "that I am 
to set Keith Preston free?" 

**Yes." Cdia looked her in the face, and for once 
her blue eyes were compelling rather than tragic. "You 
— and I — are love's victims, but they may be his dev- 
otees.'* 

With a shuddering sigh Helen Delamotte dropped 
into the chair beside her and hid her face, while the hand 
of this girl who was also a prisoner in love's kingdom 
struck the chains off her soul and lifted it from the dun- 
geon of cruelty and selfishness in which it had languished 
so long into the purer, holier region of sacrifice and 
atonement. 

The transition was not an easy one. For ten years she 
had deliberately shut herself away from the sunlight of 
unselfish love, of kindly humanity; but Celia Philli- 
more's words had let a sudden flood of light into the 
dark places of her soul ; and for literally the first time 
in all these years she saw the wrong she had done Keith 
Preston in its true proportion. 

For so long she had looked upon herself as the victim 
of an unique fate that to find another woman in the 
same plight had stirred her soul to its depths ; and the 
very fact that this other woman, many years younger 
than herself, a mere blue-eyed girl, made, one would 
think, for the sunshine and joy of life, could, while ac- 
cepting her own lot, show eagerness to prevent another 
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woman losing her happiness, had brought home to Miss 
Delamotte something of the callonsness which had slowly 
but surely been blinding her to the cruelly of her own 
vindietiye lust for revenge. 

What if, after all, she had been guilty of a far greater 
sin than any committed by Keith and his friends? Their 
folly— Keith's folly, for he had acknowledged himself 
the leader — ^had been but the careless act of thoughtless 
youth; but hers had been the deliberate crime of at- 
tempting to ruin a man's life, of endeavouring to block 
efvery means of escape from what she knew must prove 
a prison as dreary as any asylum or sanatorium in the 
world. 

She had told Keith Preston, ten years ago, that she 
would willingly have seen him imprisoned for the rest 
of his life. Had she not done something besides which 
mere imprisonment would have been a life of blessing? 

She had pretended to leave him his liberty, while at 
the same time binding him hand and foot with chains. 
In the eyes of the world he was a free man — she knew 
him to be only a pitiable prisoner serving a life-sentence 
from which there could be no remission. 

She had had cause for anger. She had even been jus- 
tified in taking such reprisals as she might. Her life, 
the infinitely more brillia^it life of her lover, had been 
laid waste ; and it was only right that the man who had 
condemned Dennis to a life within high walls and her- 
self to an existence for ever denuded of the joys of wife- 
hood and motherhood, should suffer in his turn. 

But — ^had she been cruel rather than just? Had not 
the long, long penance been out of all proportion to the 
sin? 

Suddenly she sprang to her feet, confronting Celia 
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with a look on her face which no other hnman being had 
ever beheld there. 

**Miss Phillimore"— she spoke breathlessly— *' will 
you swear you are not deceiving me? You, too, are one 
of love's victims, as you put it? The man you love is 
cut off from all human love of man and woman? You've 
spoken the truth? There's no hope for you either — ^no 
hope that your lover may recover and give you happi- 
ness after all?" 

For answer Celia stood before her, her hands hanging 
by her side ; and lifted her blue eyes to the other woman's 
face. 

**Look at me,'* she said quietly, "and believe, if you 
dare, that I am deceiving you. Do I look a happy woman 
— or one to whom happiness is likely to come?" 

Helen Delamotte drew a long breath and her dark eyes 
suddenly lost their fiery glow. 

**No," she said slowly. '*No. Happiness won't come 
to you. Well, I suppose I must give in — at last." 

Now Cdia caught her breath, and her blue eyes 
flashed. 

*' You mean you 11 set Keith free— free to be happy in 
his own way, with the woman he loves?" 

*'Yes." She threw out her hands in a gesture of 
helpless defiance. * * Oh, don 't think it 's for Keith 's sake 
I'm doing it. My resentment against him is just as 
strong — ^to the end of my life I shall feel towards him 
as one might feel to a murderer ; but now that I know 
I'm not the only woman on whom God— M)r Fate — ^has 
played so damnable a trick, I can't take satisfaction in 
revenge any longer." 

From head to foot Celia was trembling, but she spoke 
quite calmly. 
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''Will you wait, and tell Dr. Preston yourself?" 

Helen Delamotte started and coloured hotly. 
No. I can't do that. You must be my messenger." 
Then you must write your message. ' ' With the need 
for action came the power to act. "Look, here is ink, 
and paper. Sit down and write.*' 

Helen hesitated. 

''But— you are so hasty. I don't know what to say 
to make him understand. I must think *' 

"No. There's no need to think." Celia spoke con- 
fidently, uplifted by some inner force stronger than her- 
self. "A reprieved prisoner doesn't stop to criticise 
the wording of his reprieve. Say to Keith that he is 
free from his promise. One line will do it — and your 



name. ' ' 



ti 



You are right." In the hour of her surrender Helen 
Delamotte' showed what manner of woman she might 
have been had Pate been kinder. "Tell me what I am 
to say. I can trust you farther than myself." 

But it was she, after all, who, unprompted, gave her 
prisoner his release. 

" 'I absolve you from the promises you made to me 
ten years ago.' " 

She rose and held out the paper to Celia, who took it 
from her, and after a hasty glance handed it back. 

"You have forgotten your name." 

"Yes. But that is easily added." 

She sat down again ; but in the act of signing her name 
she paused. For one horrible moment Celia wondered, 
with an intensity of fear which drove the blood from her 
cheeks, whether she were already repenting of her de- 
cision, and would go, as she had come, implacable, re- 
vengeful and unyielding. 
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But she had wronged Helen Delamotte; and when a 
moment later she read the revised message, she coloured 
ho^ly with shame at her own suspicions. 

The words Miss Delamotte had added were few. 

*' 'Forgive me, if you can, for my long cruelty. 

" ^ HeTiEN Delamotte/ *' 

Quietly she sought an envelope from the table before 
her. With equal calmness she enclosed the note, fast- 
ened it and addressed it to Keith. Then, holding out 
the envelope to Celia with one hand she drew down her 
veil with the other. 

'*You will give it to Dr. Preston?'* 

**Yes. But you will stay to teat My father will be 
here presently, and he will be charmed to meet you.'' 

*'No. I can't stay." Suddenly a note of uncontrol- 
lable pain pierced through the studied calm of her man- 
ner. ''Don't try to keep me. Let me go before I repent 
and take back that reprieve!" 

'*You wouldn't do that." Celia faced her steadily. 
'*In your heart you are glad to have done with revenge. 
You 11 be able to love better now. In future there will 
be nothing to prevent you loving with all your soul.'^ 

Miss Delamotte laid her hand on the girl's arm, and 
Celia saw that her eyes were misted with tears behind 
her thin veil. 

' ' How have you learned all this, you blue-eyed child ? 
And what gave you the courage to dare to speak to me as 
you have done? Has the love that is your torment 
proved your salvation, too?" 

*'No," said Celia resolutely. *' It isn't that which has 
made me dare to speak to you as I have done this after- 
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noon. There's no salvation for me in my love. It can 
never be anything but a tonnent to me, unless Gk>d works 
a miracle, and that's not likely. But Keith Preston 
saved me from utter despair in the hour of my humilia- 
tion ; and in return I would have dared to say anything 
to you to-day.'* 

Miss Delamotte dropped her hand from Celia's arm 
and moved towards the door. 

"I thought I had no tenderness left for any human 
being in the world but Dennis, '* she said in an oddly 
gentle voice. ''But somehow— I could almost find it in 
my heart to pray Gtod to work a miracle for you. . . •" 

Long after her visitor had gone the last strange words 
rang in Celia Phillimore's ears. 

But no sixth sense warned her that the hour of the 
miracle was indeed at hand. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE night following Miss Delamotte's visit to El- 
Hanim was one of brilliant moonlight. The moon 
was, indeed, at the full; and the mellow radiance 
flooded the desert with a superb wave of gold. • 

The gardens of El-Hanim within their high white 
walls were awash with a sea of glittering light. A hun- 
dred perfumes were flung abroad on the soft, warm air, 
and the snowy sand of the paths was patterned with in- 
tricate arabesques of rose-petals, as one by one the thou- 
sand beauties of the garden sighed themselves to their 
gentle death. 

The sentimental Lala played sweetly on his flute as 
he lay concealed in some green nook; and the tender 
little melodies he played were well suited to the softly- 
amorous atmosphere of the scented night. 

On the broad verandah, on the side of the house which 
overlooked the great gardens, the dinner-table stood to- 
night. On moonlit nights like this there was little need 
for artificial light, but half a dozen coloured lanterns 
hung from the roof of the verandah and cast queer flecks 
of red and yellow light on the shining mahogany table, 
with its gamishings of lace-trimmed damask and gor- 
geous scarlet roses. 

Denise, wearing her prettiest frock of rose-coloured^ 
chiffon, sat at her host's right hand; and the aforesaid 
frock, worn ostensibly in honour of Dr. Phillimore's first 
dinner on the verandah since his illness, had a double 
significance. 

315 
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For this was the evening of her real betrothal to 
Keith. 

It is easier for the human mind to adjust itself to a 
great joy than to a great sorrow; and although at first 
Keith had hardly dared to believe the truth of his re- 
lease, it had not taken him very long to understand that 
in some marvellous way his fetters had been struck off, 
and his prison-door thrown open, so that he might 
emerge into the light of day a free man, free to go where 
he listed, to make what he would of the life which yet 
remained to him. 

At the conclusion of his momentous interview with 
Celia — an interview which left her very pale although 
her lips smiled and her blue eyes were serene — ^Keith 
had sought Denise ; and when once she had read the fate- 
ful message, and had realised the glorious truth that now 
there was no barrier to their happiness, she had agreed, 
willingly, to their engagement being announced to Dr. 
Phillimore. 

Hence this feast on the verandah. True, Dr. Philli- 
more still looked pale and worn, and did little justice to 
Achmed's careful m6nu. But his spirits were unflag- 
ging, and he played his part bravely on that night of 
moonlight and mirth. 

Denise, too, had good news to give of Sir James Seton. 

The doctors declared that he was now on the high road 
to recovery, and he had already decided to return to 
England at the first possible moment to complete his 
convalescence in some quiet place on the coast of Corn- 
wall or Devonshire. 

"My father and mother are going home when the 
Setons go," Denise further informed her host. **It 
seems Daddy has got all the material he wants, and he 
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and my mother are going home to finish their work 
comfortably there." 

"And do they want you to go home with them, toof 
Dr. Phillimore spoke gravely, but his eyes twinkled ; and 
Denise flushed rosily. 

*'0f course.'' She spoke demurely. *'I shall hate 
leaving Egypt, but I've been very lucky to be here at 
all. And you are going to let Celia come and spend a 
nice long time with me in England, aren't yout So I 
sha'n't lose touch with El-Hanim altogether." 

'*It seems to me," said Dr. Phillimore with a smile, 
stooping to lift the big Persian cat on to his knee as he 
spoke, ''that I may as well put in for sick leave and go 
home to England to convalesce myself! What do you 
say, Keith? Shall I leave everything in your charge 
and escort these young women home when they are ready 
to go?" 

Keith shook his head gaily at the suggestion. 

''Can't be thought of for a minute, sir! What you 
have to do is to find someone to take my place and let 
me take them home! Denise, wouldn't you rather have 
me even than Dr. Phillimore?" 

Denise, blushing like a rose, asserted her preference 
for her host's society; and so with badinage and chat 
the merry meal progressed; and if Celia 's soul was sick 
within her at the contrast between Denise 's fate and her 
own she did not allow the fact to become apparent in her 
face. 

Indeed she could not shake off a strange sensation of 
vagueness, of unreality, that night. She ate and laughed 
and spoke as though she were in a dream, as though her 
companions were not creatures of flesh and blood, but 
merely the creations of her fancy. She heard what was 
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said to her as though it came from very far away; and 
now and again the light of the candles wavered and be- 
came a blur before her eyes. 

Afterwards, looking bach, she decided in her own 
mind that the shadow of future happenings was upon 
her even then, that it was the near presence of the event 
which took place later which served to blur, a little, the 
outlines of life and its living that night. 

Once or twice Keith, looking at her, was struck with 
her extreme pallor and the strangely unseeing look in 
her blue eyes ; but he could not help realising that this 
night, which marked so important an event in the cal- 
endar of his own life, must bring home to Celia a very 
different message ; and he did his best, with unwearying 
tact, to cover up her sudden lapses into a brooding si- 
lence so that her father, at least, should not be driven 
to notice the fluctuations in her mood. 

Just before the meal ended Dr. Phillimore insisted on 
drinking the health of the engaged pair; and with the 
toast a new and reckless spirit suddenly flashed in Celia's 
eyes. 

* * Denise, are you game for a celebration of this — er^— 
important event ?^' Her tone was half mocking, half in 
earnest. '* Getting engaged is quite an excitement, isn't 
it — and we simply can't sit on the verandah and chatter 
all the evening !*' 

**Can*t we?" Denise 's big eyes were dancing with 
sudden merriment. ''Well, how are we to celebrate the 
— er — ^important event? I suppose you have got some 
idea in your head — so out with it!" 

"It's a glorious night." Celia spoke and breathed 
quickly. **Let us have the horses round and go for a 
ride. Shall we? Father, I suppose you won't come- 
but Dr. Preston will?" 
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It was not an altogether unprecedented occurrence 
for the party to indulge in a moonlight ride, though 
never at quite so late an hour as this ; and for a moment 
no one spoke, though Dr. Phillimore looked a little grave. 

*'Welir' Celia looked from one to the other of the 
trio, and now her blue eyes were frankly mocking. 
''Daren't you come? Are you afraid we shall meet 
those Djinns or Afrits the Arabs are always talking 
about — ^with eyes like burning cart-wheels, and fiery 
breaths which devour you with flame? Or have you 
eaten so much dinner that you are too lazy to move?" 

''I'd simply love it!" Denise looked at her host.* 
"It wouldn^t take us a moment to change our frocks, 
and the moonlight is superb." 

"What do you think, sir?" Keith turned to the 
older man. "It is a splendid night, just as light as day, 
and a gallop over the sands would be very jolly. But" 
— he hesitated, and Dr. Phillimore noticed he cast a wist- 
ful glance over the silver paradise which lay without. 

"Well," Dr. Phillimore stroked Haflz' soft fur as he 
spoke, "I don't see why you should not indulge in a 
frolic for once. It's a magnificent night, certainly, and 
there's no reason against a short ride. But you must 
be quick. It 's getting late, and both the Arabs and the 
horses will protest if they are disturbed from slumber. ' ' 

"We won't be ten minutes," promised Celia reck- 
lessly. "You give the orders and we'll get into our rid- 
ing kit. Come along, Denise— -be quick, before father 
has time to change his mind I" 

Fifteen minutes later the two girls joined the men on 
the north side of the verandah. At the foot of the steps 
stood a couple of Arabs holding the horses, who seemed 
to the full as keen on the frolic as their would-be riders. 
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Mazeppa, Celia's beautiful chestnut, tossed his head 
on its slender arched neck, and pawed the sand impa- 
tiently with his shining foreleg, as though he could not 
wait for the moment of departure for the free desert 
which lay without the encircling white walls. Mazeppa 
was a horse of whose temper Keith never felt sure. He 
shared Dr. Phillimore's distrust of the handsome, self- 
willed creature, and had often tried to persuade his 
chief to dispose of the horse; but Celia clung passion- 
ately to him through thick and thin, and certainly 
seemed to have a very complete understanding of him 
and his moods. 

To-night she was the first to mount. Quick in all her 
movements, she was in the saddle before Keith had com- 
pleted his survey of the animal ; and as she sat on Ma- 
zeppa 's shining back, her hair brilliantly gold in the 
moonlight, for she wore no hat, she and her horse made 
a splendid picture of high-spirited youth. 

Just as Keith moved forward to mount Denise two 
figures came round the angle of the house, their shadows 
black upon the moonlit path; and the foremost of them 
halted in some dismay at the sight of the cavalcade at 
the foot of the steps. 

Dr. Phillimore, Hafiz curled on his shoulder, moved 
down the steps to investigate matters; and at the same 
moment the moonlight revealed the faces of Dimitri 
Montharides and the attendant Mackenzie. There was 
nothing reprehensible in their presence there; and al- 
though Mackenzie was a little disconcerted at finding 
himself the focus of several pairs of eyes, he replied to 
Dr. Phillimore's questions with his usual air of respect- 
ful stolidity. 

**Mr. Montyrides was a bit restless to-night, sir, so I 
took him for a wee walk in the grounds. I hope IVe 
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done no harm, sir ? It sort of settles him and sends him 
oflp to sleep/' 

''Quite so, Mackenzie. No, you have done no harm. 
It is only by an accident that you ran into us.'* 

Afterwards, looking back on the events of that night, 
Keith was never able to sort them into any proper se- 
quence. Everything that happened, happened, as it 
were, in a flash ; and although Keith and Denise talked 
over the matter very many times afterwards, they were 
never able to decide with any certainty just what did 
take place. 

Keith distinctly remembered the Greek approaching 
the little group, remembered also seeing Celia bend from 
her horse and call him, softly, by his name. But Dimi- 
tri, unheeding — if indeed he heard — ^passed her by with- 
out a glance, and approached Denise, a wistful look in 
his blue eyes, a shy smile on his lips. Then it was that 
Keith saw Celiacs face change — ^horribly. The light of 
animation died away from it until she looked like a 
figure carved in stone, sitting upon the great bronze 
statue of a horse. She opened her lips as though to 
speak, and then closed them again, while an expression 
of the most frightful jealousy, mingled with outraged 
pride and impotent fury, devastated her face till it 
looked old and haggard beyond belief. 

Then— it was at this period that Keith's recollections 
became involved — ^the first move in the tragedy took 

place. 

Up to the moment when Dimitri moved towards 
Denise, the great Persian had remained sedately seated 
upon his master's shoulder, his huge tail and big soft 
paws, giving him the appearance of a small tiger-cub 
clinging to his support. 
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But as the Greek passed him Hafiz' instinct warned 
him that here was one of those unfortunates whose lack 
of normal sanity reacted with such disastrous effect upon 
his own sensitive organisation. It was well known in 
El-Hanim that Hafiz was unpleasantly affected by the 
proximity of any of the inmates of the Sanatorium, and 
to-night proved no exception to the rule. 

As.Dimitri went by him the cat stopped purring, his 
soft fur rose all over his body, and with a loud cry he 
flashed down from Dr. Phillimore's shoulder and dis- 
appeared like a streak of lightning into the bushes which 
surrounded the house. 

Afterwards it was generally conceded that the cat's 
sudden movement startled Mazeppa beyond the limits of 
his always scanty self-control. But Keith was never able 
to rid himself of a suspicion that it was the maddened 
rider herself who drove her horse to madness by some 
touch, some whisper, unseen, unheard by any of those 
surrounding her. 

At any rate, whatever the cause, Mazeppa reared 
straight up, his slender forelegs in the air, gave a loud, 
startled squeal, and plunged off down the drive at a pace 
which could only mean disaster to himself and to his 
rider. 

Instantly there was a horrified movement among 
the little group who stood on the sand below the 
steps. 

With a loud exclamation— ''My God!*'— Dr. Philli- 
more started off down the drive at a run, and Keith 
turned to the Arab with a shouted question as to the gate 
in the wall. 

Luckily the boy — ^it was the handsome Lala — ^under- 
stood a little English, and he screamed out an answer in 
the affirmative, his slender hands busy disentangling the 
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reinB he held that he might mount his horse and pursue 
his beloved Sitt. 

But before anyone else had time for eflfective move- 
ment, one man had gone to the rescue. 

The Greek had stood for a moment as though para- 
lysed by the suddenness of the catastrophe. Then a new 
light flashed into his face which transformed it into a 
vivid sanity never before seen there ; and with a wild cry 
he was in the saddle of the nearest horse— that one 
destined for Keith — ^flying down the drive at a pace rival- 
ling that of the maddened Mazeppa. 

The suddenness of the deed took them all by surprise, 
and before they could recover from their stupor the 
young Greek had swept by them on his flying horse and 
was out of sight. 

Instantly a new energy informed them all and there 
was a wild rush down the sandy drive to where the great 
gates in the wall stood open, the desert sands lying white 
and tranquil in the moonlight beyond. 

Lala was for flinging himself into the saddle for pur- 
suit, but Keith held him back with a grip of iron. 

*'No. Wait! If that beast hears a crowd of horses 
thundering after him, he'll never stop. One's enough — 
hell stop Mazeppa if any human being can!" 

''But . . . the Sitt ... we mus' go . . . oh, yes!" 
He panted out the words, his brown face livid with 
terror. 

*'Yes, but wait a moment — see where they're going! 
If it's the desert, she's safe — ^he'll stop some time — ^but 
if he makes for the village— my God — ^he's heading 
straight for it!" 

*' Keith "-^Dr. Phillimore's voice was almost unrecog- 
nisable — * * God in heaven, what 's to be done ? That devil 
will kill her — ^unless Dimitri gets there in time!" 
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With pale, scared faces they watched, Keith and Lala 
ready to spring into the saddles of the horses meant for 
the two Arab grooms, Denise clinging to Dr. Phillimore's 
arm. And the two fl3dng horses raced on, almost neck 
and neck now, in a direct line for the huddle of huts 
which made up the Arab village. 

The sound of the thundering hoofs had alarmed the 
native population, and they were beginning to appear 
in startled groups, uncertain, it seemed, whence this 
visitation came. When they saw the two animals ap- 
parently bearing straight down upon them there was a 
movement of panic among them, and for a moment it 
seemed as though disaster must overtake them. 

Then, just as Keith relinquished the Arab's arm and 
flung himself into the saddle, the tragedy happened. 

Dimitri, riding superbly, had come alongside of the 
maddened Mazeppa at the entrance to the first squalid 
alley, and was even now leaning forward to snatch at 
the horse's bridle; but as he did so one of the Arabs, 
misunderstanding his movements, sprang forward to 
do his part. The Greek's horse, startled in its turn, 
reared, turned sideways — and crashed into Mazeppa, 
bringing him down with terrific force and rolling over 
him in an inextricable muddle of striking hoofs. 

When, three minutes later, Keith flung himself out 
of the saddle and knelt down on the sand beside the 
motionless figure of the Greek, his heart gave a great 
leap of consternation at sight of that death-like mask. 

Celia, huddled in a heap beside him, was moaning 
continuously, but not, as Keith well knew, for any hurt 
of her own. If she were hurt, indeed, she made no men- 
tion of it; and it weis only afterwards that Keith re- 
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membered how she shrank back when be touched her in 
passing by. The horses stood together in a shivering 
group, with the exception of Mazeppa, who, after fling- 
ing his rider des^r as he fell, had sprung to his feet and 
made off over the desert with apparently unabated en- 
ergy and appetite for mischief. Dimitri's, on the con- 
trary, was subdued by his heavy fall, and stood quietly 
by, with hanging head, shivering in every limb, his satin 
coat marked and stained with great spreading blotches 
of sweat. 

But Keith's face was very grave as he looked at the 
Greek's closed eyes and distorted body; and when Dr. 
Phillimore breathlessly approached and knelt beside him 
he, too, shook his head and pursed his lips. 

''We must get him home — get a stretcher of some 
sort.'' 

Keith looked round for Mackenzie as he spoke, and 
the man, understanding what was required, went off to 
the Arab village without more ado, returning shortly 
with a rough substitute for a stretcher. Over this a 
couple of coats were flung, and the helpless Greek lifted 
and put gently down upon it; and then Keith and 
Mackenzie, the two most accustomed to the work, carried 
their hapless burden back to El-Hanim over the bril- 
liantly moonlit sands. 

Dr. Phillimore, his arm through Denise's, walked be- 
side the stretcher, his own face very pale, beads of per- 
spiration on his forehead; for he himself was not in a 
fit condition for this tragic adventure ; and Denise looked 
at him anxiously now and then as the sad little proces- 
sion made its dow and difficult way over the loose and 
drifting sand. 

On the other side of the rtretcher CeUa walked, her 
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^es gazing before her, her lips compressed so tightly 
as to rob them of all colour, her face an ashen grey. 
Now and then she stumbled, and once Denise could have 
sworn she heard her groan ; but she said not a word, and 
the white walls of the Sanatorium were reached in an 
unbroken silence on her part. 

Behind thein, at a respectful distance, Lala and the 
other Arabs led the horses, but even their chatter was 
subdued; and, still silently, the stretcher-bearers car- 
ried their motionless burden through the gates in the 
wall, and up the long drive to the Sanatorium. 

There was a momentary hesitation. Then Dr. Philli- 
more directed them, in an undertone, to take Dimitri to 
his own room; and there, a few minutes later, Keith 
placed the young man on the bed and turned, a question 
in his eyes, to face his chief. 

Dr. Phillimore answered the unspoken question at 
once. 

''You, please," was all he said; but Keith understood 
his meaning. Before he began his examination, however, 
he looked at the girls, who had followed them upstairs 
as though mechanically; and Dr. Phillimore turned 
gently to Denise. 

''You must not wait here, my dear. Will you and 
Celia go back to the Villa and wait for us there?'* 

"No.'' It was Celia who spoke. "We will wait in 
the corridor — ^if we must. But we will not go back to 
the ViUa." 

Dr. Phillimore looked a little helplessly at Keith, who 
was already bending over the unconscious Greek; and 
as though Keith felt the glance he straightened himself 
up and turned in the speaker's direction. 

"Very well" His voice w&s non-committal, "You 
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need not go to the Villa. But you will go into the writ- 
ing-room across the corridor, please, and stay there until 
we come to you. ' ' 

For a moment he thought the girl was going to refuse. 

Beneath her dishevelled gold hair her face was deadly 
white, and yet mutinous; and he had a sudden strong 
intuition that she, too, had been hurt in the catastrophe. 

He voiced his fear sharply. 

''Miss Phillimore, are you hurt? You and Mazeppa 
had a bad smash. ' ' 

''No, thanks." She spoke coldly. "Denise, we will 
go and wait across the corridor. Come along." 

"Very well." Denise 's eyes were full of trouble as 
she glanced from her friend to her lover; but after an 
attempt at a reassuring smile Keith turned back to the 
bed and hJ3 face became very grave again. 

'When he and Dr. Phillimore were alone, Mackenzie 
hovering in attendance, he proceeded to make a thorough 
examination of Dimitri; He had 'fallen, it seemed, be- 
tween the horses, and their hoofs had inflicted terrible 
injuries, while it was evident that one of the animals 
had rolled over him, for his whole body was horribly 
bruised. 

At the end of his examination Keith looked up and 
met Dr. Phillimore 's eyes with purpose in his own. 

"Operation?" 

"Yes." Keith nodded. "Fractured thigh, two frac- 
tured ribs, besides bad internal injuries. There's pre- 
cious little chance, I 'm afraid. The poor chap 's done for, 
humanly speaking— but still — ^I suppose it's the right 
thing to do. ' ' 

"You 11 do it, Keith?" His voice was rather sad. 
"I dare not — ^my hand's shaky already — ^that damnable 
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illness has palled me down so — and we can't afford to 
bungle now/' 

''Yes. I'll do it." He stood npright, frowning as 
though in thought. ''Well want help, though. Mac, 
you can lend a hand, and perhaps one of the girls " 

He broke off, and after another look at the Greek he 
went to the door and opening it with his key called 
Denise's name very softly. 

She came, Celia with her ; and he closed the door and 
stood for a moment in the corridor, where the moon- 
light made everything as light as day. 

"Miss Phillimore," he said quietly, "I have got to 
operate. It's the only chance, and I shall want help. 
Do you feel equal to lending me a hand?" 

"What sort of help do you want?" She spoke as 
though her lips were stiff; and he was so amazed at the 
question that he stared at her in surprise for a moment. 
Then he said — 

"Oh, nothing very serious — only I shall want some- 
one at hand to get hot water, give me things I require, 
and so on. But" — he could make nothing of the ex- 
pression on her face — ^"please don't trouble. I daresay 
Denise would be willing to give me a hand " 

He paused. Then Celia said slowly — 

"Why not get Mackenzie's wife to help you — ^my maid, 
you know. She was a hospital nurse before her mar- 
riage " 

"Yes. She would do." Keith seized the suggestion 
quickly. "Is she at hand?" 

She turned to Denise. 

"Yes. Denise, you know her room. Will you go and 
tell her to come here — at once ? ' ' She looked at KeitL 
"You have any orders for her?" 
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**No. Ill give them to her myself. But — ^tell her to 
look sharp, won't you, Denise?" 

Denise, hoping her face did not show the amazement 
she felt at Celia's apparent unwillingness to help in the 
matter, hurried away; and Keith and Celia were left 
alone. The minute Denise had vanished Celia looked 
Keith in the face, and in her eyes he read the despair 
of her soul. 

''Dr. Preston, will he die? Is there any hope— the 
least fraction of hope?" 

For a moment Keith hesitated. Then he said — 

*'Look here, Miss Phillimore, I tell you honestly — ^I 
don't know. Humanly speaking I think he will die. At 
the same time, miracles do happen ; and it is possible one 
may happen here." 

For a second she stared at him, a very strange look 
on her face. Then she said very slowly — 

''When Miss Delamotte was here this afternoon she 
said she felt almost inclined to pray that a miracle might 
happen. I wonder if it has happened already?" 

Not having the key to her thought he stared back at 
her. He could not know that the fact that Dimitri had 
saved her life — ^had cared enough to save her life— was 
a knowledge more precious to her than any miracle could 
have been ; and in his ignorance of her feelings he could 
find nothing to say. 

Luckily at that moment Mackenzie came out of Dimi- 
tri 's room, a question, on his lips; and he had a good 
excuse to turn away from her to speak to the man. 

As he moved he involuntarily brushed against her 
arm; and a low sound which was almost like a groan 
burst from her lips; but when he turned, hastily, and 
inquired if he had hurt her she negatived his question 
angrily and bade him waste no further time. 
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Anna Mackenzie proved, by her speedy arrival on the 
scene, that she understood the importance of the case. 
Before her marriage she had gone through her train- 
ing as a nurse at Edinburgh Infirmary, and was a thor- 
oughly competent and cool-headed young woman. It had 
gone against the grain to give up her career when she 
married; and she was never better pleased than when 
some emergency such as this gave her opportunity to 
justify her vacation. 

Keith, who had hitherto barely noticed her, now took 
in her appearance with professional satisfaction; and 
with a few explanatory words dismissed her in search 
of hot water and other necessaries. Then he turned back 
to Denise. 

''Now, dear, you can do no good here. If you will go 
back and sit down I will call you if either of you can be 
of use. And, I say, Denise.'' He detained her as she 
was turning obediently away. * ' Talk to Celia— make her 
talk. Do anything to pass the time. I don't like that 
look of hers, and she'll go all to pieces if we aren't care- 
ful." 

She promised, in an undertone, to do her best, and 
followed Celia to the room assigned to them ; whereupon 
Keith returned to Dimitri's room and prepared for the 
fight with Death which awaited him there. 

As he went quietly about his preparations, aided by 
Mackenzie, and, more feebly, by Dr. Phillimore, Keith's 
thoughts were busy. 

Surely this was a strange coincidence— that on the 
very threshold of his new life he should be perforce 
grasping once more the weapons which he had relin- 
quished ten years ago. The operation before him was 
one of the utmost delicacy, and must be carried out in 
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haste, and without all the rites usually observed ; but he 
knew, with a glad leap of his pulses, that in spite of 
everything he was equipped for his task so far as a man 
might be. His eye had not lost its accuracy, nor his hand 
its strength and skill, and although the odds against 
him were overwhelming, and he knew them to be so, he 
was resolved to do all that man might do to save Dimi- 
tri's life. The issue was not in his hands and he must 
not allow any doubts as to the ultimate result to un- 
steady his fingers or turn his nerves from steel to water. 

When everything was ready he approached the bed; 
and with a last look at the finely-modeled features be- 
neath the curly hair he took up his weapons and plunged 
into the combat with the last grim Enemy whose name 
is — ^Death. 



ii 
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WHEN Keith realized definitely that the fight was 
lost, he spoke in a low tone to Dr. Phillimore, 
and the other man, who looked older and more worn 
out as the night advanced, turned immediately towards 
the door. 

Yes." He halted a moment, speaking with a sigh. 
It is too late for conventionality now. I will fetch the 
child. And, Keith" — ^he spoke lower — ^''when she comes 
let the Mackenzies go. You understand?" 

'* Quite." All too well he understood the father's 
shrinking from the presence of onlookers at the last in- 
terview between these two. ''We can dispense with 
them now. It won't be very long, anyway." 

Dr. Phillimore shivered, as though with cold; and a 
moment later he had disappeared, leaving Keith alone 
save for the presence of the discreet attendants. His 
first care was to lower the light, so that the vast room 
was in shadow; and then he stood by the bed looking 
down on the dying Greek, while many thoughts coursed 
through his brain. First came a swift speculation as 
to the nature of the God who could make this splendid 
human being and then afflict him so grievously ; and fol- 
lowing came a quick wonder as to his ultimate fate, and 
a deep regret that no skill could save this magnificent 
body from destruction. 

But above and through all the cloud of thoughts which 
filled his mind was one hope, one — almost — sprayer, 
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*'Let him know her, speak kindly to her before he 
dies!" That was his unworded hope; and at that mo- 
ment he felt he would have given anything, even his own 
new-found happiness, for the certainty that Dimitri 
would speak some word of comfort to Celia before he 
left her for ever. 

As the thought passed through his mind Dimitri 's eyes 
opened suddenly; and with a throb of joy Keith saw 
that they were the eyes, for the time at least, of a sane 
man. 

He bent down, speaking in a carefully modulated 
tone. 

*'Wellf Do you fed comfortable! Can I do any- 
thing for youT' 

The Greek's blue eyes lookled past him into the shad- 
owed interior of the room as though seeking someone. 
Then, realising his search was vain, he spoke in a thread- 
like voice. 

^^Mademoiselle PhUlimore — eUe est icW 

"No. But she is within call. You wish to see her?" 

'^OuV He stared at Keith, his mind working. 
**She is alive— that villain horse did not kill herV* 

**No. She is alive and unhurt. *' He spoke what he 
conceived to be the truth. ''You saved her life, Dimitri. 
If that brute hadn't been stopped he would have killed 
her.'' 

A smile flashed over the young man's face, restoring 
it for a moment to all its former beauty. Then, as a 
spasm of pain twisted his fine lips, he spoke again. 

"M'sieu, is it that'I die— here and now?" 

Keith changed colour, wishing with all his heart that 
the question had not been put. And as though Dimitri 
realised his reluctance, he spoke again. 
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Ah Weill for me life can hold but few gifts. But— 
if it is permitted I see Mademoiselle Celia again I 
not complain '' 



€ti 



She is here/' said Keith, making way for h^ as he 
spoke; and into the Greek's eyes came a flash of pure 
joy which even death's mists conld not hide. 

^^Tu est done venue, ma hienroimier* He only whis- 
pered the words, but she caught them, and kneeling down 
beside the bed she put one hand — ^her left one, on Dimi- 
tri 's damp hand. There was a little stir in the room, to 
which Celia paid no attention; but when Keith turned 
round he found that the Mackenzies had gone, and only 
Dr. Phillimore, looking very wan and tired, stood in the 
shadows by the door. With a glance at the two so soon 
to be divorced by death, Keith hurried to Dr. Phillimore 
and begged him to leave them, to lie down and rest ; but 
the other man shook his head, though he sank down, 
wearily, on a low couch which stood conveniently near. 

''Go back, Keith, go and watch over my little girl!" 
He whispered the request in a fervent undertone; and 
Keith obeyed perforce. He would willingly have left 
Celia alone with her beloved in this last moment ; but his 
duty to the dying man forbade; and throughout thdr 
interview he was at hand to do all he might to soothe 
Dimitri's tortured body that his mind might be at ease. 

So it was that he could not help overhearing their 
murmured conversation ; and his heart was filled with a 
strange, perhaps unnatural gladness as he noted that for 
every tender word or look which Celia bestowed upon 
him, Dimitri gave back an equal tenderness. 

It was evident that in this, his last hour, Dimitri 
wanted no other woman than Celia. Whatever migbt 
have been the truth of his brief derire for Denise, it had 
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plainly been only a passing whim, born, perhaps, of 
their musical fellowship. Once, indeed, lifted above all 
selfish thoughts by the greatness of her love, Celia of- 
fered, in a whisper, to fetch Denise if he would like to 
hear her sing; but Dimitri shook his head very, very 
feebly and murmured — 

**Ncn . , . je ne veux que toi . . . f u est man ange 
. . . et je Vaime—ah, que je Vaime. . . .'' 

He grew worse very quickly after Celia 's entry. Yet 
to the end his blue eyes, in which there was now no ab- 
normal light, but only the light, dimming, alas, of a gen- 
tle and unfortunate soul, were fixed upon her face ; and 
even when speech failed him he gazed at her as a devotee 
might gaze at the saint who was the hope of his salva- 
tion. 

Just at the last came one of those strange flickers of 
strength which amaze, though they may not deceive, the 
onlooker. 

*^ Chine** — ^he had not opened his lips for five minutes, 
and she had dropped her head on to the bed ; but as he 
spoke she raised it eagerly — ^^je vais mourir — maw tu — 
tu viendra . . . n^est-ce-paSf CHief Et dans un tmtre 
monde je serai libre . . . libre comme Vdseau • • • 
comme V (sprit . . . comme V amour. ..." 

She knew that the words of Denise 's song were in his 
mind ; but she had no jealousy of Denise now. 

''Oh, yes, yes," she whispered passionately, while the 
blue fire of her own eyes was quenched by a rush of 
tears; *'you will be free then — ^we shall both be free — ^to 
love and be happy— together I " 

^^Libre — commie Voiseau " He whispered the 

words gently, a happy smile playing round his mouth; 
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and then the heavy lids fell over the blue eyes, and with 
the hope of freedom on his lips Dimitri Montharides 
went forth from the world in which he had been so long 
a prisoner, in search of that other world where all such 
prisoners shall be set free. 

When he was sure that all was over, Keith came 
quietly round from his place on the other side of the bed 
and stooped very gently over the kneeling girl. 

'*Celia'' — ^the name came naturally to his lips in this 
moment — ^''you must let me take you away now. You 
can do no good to Dimitri by staying here any longer." 

She did not seem to hear; and after another v€dn 
appeal he put his arms gently round her shoulders and 
lifted her to her feet. 

He was aghast at his own act, however, when he saw 
her face. Whiter even than she had been in the mo- 
ment of Dimitri 's death, she reeled against him ; and it 
needed no practised eye to realise that his touch, gentle 
as it had been, had caused her almost unbearable an- 
guish. 

Horror-stricken, he besought her to tell him what was 
wrong. She was too spent, by all she had undergone, to 
resist his entreaties ; and a moment later the mystery of 
her willingness to allow another woman to minister to 
her beloved in her place that night had been explained. 

Her right arm was broken in two places. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

ON a beautiful September morning Keith Preston 
and Denise were sitting on the cliffs overlooking 
the Atlantic Ocean as it broke against the rocky coast 
of Cornwall. 

It was a glorious day. The sea was of a deep sap- 
phire-blue, streaked here and there with a band of iri- 
descent green, the mingling of colours reproducing the 
shining blue and green of a peacock's breast. The waves 
rolled in, lotus-blue, to break in milky foam over the fine 
white sands, and a dozen gulls flew, shrieking, overhead, 
their wings flashing in the hot sunshine. 

Denise, bare-headed and wearing a blue cotton frock 
which made her look very young, sat gazing out to sea 
with a very thoughtful expression in her eyes. 

She had quitted El-Hanim, in company with the Phil- 
limores, three weeks after Dimitri's death, leaving Eeith 
in temporary charge. Dr. Phillimore's state of health 
had made a change of scene imperatively necessary ; and 
he had managed to arrange for a satisfactory substitute 
in the person of a life-long friend of his own who was 
only too pleased with the chance of a sojourn in the 
pure air and unfamiliar surroundings of the desert. 

By Dr. Woods' arrival, in the last days of July, Keith 
had been set free; and had hastened home to England, 
to join the Setons, who had insisted he should share their 
bungalow on the Cornish cliffs for the rest of the sum- 
mer holiday. 

337 
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Dr. Phillimore, much improved in health by his stay 
in the West Country, was returning to El-Hanim in the 
autumn, though not until after he should have seen 
Keith and Denise safely wedded; and the problem of 
Celiacs future was one which occupied her father's 
thoughts very frequently during those gorgeous days 
of late summer. 

It was Celia who formed the subject of conversation 
between the lovers as they sat, bare-headed after their 
swim, on the short turf of the cliffs, looking out over 
the peacock tints of the sea. 

''What is to become of Celia, Keith?" Denise 's tone 
was wistful. ''She is so utterly changed since Dimitri 
died. She sits for hours without speaking — sometimes I 
feel I would give all I have to hear her speak in that 
flippant, heartless way of hers that I used to hate so 
much; but she says so little and when she does speak it 
is in that dreamy, absent-minded tone as though her 
mind were far away all the time.'* 

"Well, she has had a terrible shock,'* said Keith 
practically. " Dimitri 's death, coming on the top of that 
affair in the cafe, was enough to upset the strongest 
nerves; and of course, a badly-broken arm didn't mend 
matters. In fact, it's a wonder that the whole thing 
hasn't knocked her out completely." 

"Celia will never give in," said Denise, glancing to- 
wards the little green knoll, well out of earshot, where 
Celia sat alone and watched the sea. "She will suffer 
— ^horribly — ^but she will never give in — ^until she dies of 
suffering. Keith, what is to become of her?" 

"Will she go back to El-Hanim with her father?" 

"I suppose so. My people want her to stay with them 
when — ^when we are married, ' ' said Denise, flushing ros- 
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ily. '^And the Setons have asked her, too, but she only 
thanks them all, very sweetly, and gives no definite 
reply/' 

Do you think she has made any plans?" 
No. I think she will just go on living — somehow — 
like a bird with a broken wing — ^until she dies, simply 
because she can't go on living any longer." 

''How she loved that Greek fellow!" 

''Yes. I really think half of her died when he died. 
And, oh, how glad I am he turned to her at the last!" 

' ' Dr. Phillimore behaved very well over that. It must 
have been dreadful for him to watch her with Dimitri 
at the end." 

"He has been a dear all through," said Denise em- 
phatically. "Even Celia admits that. You know I 
sometimes think this will draw them together as noth- 
ing else would ever have done. Now that Dimitri is 
dead Celia has no reason to hate her father as she did 
before " 

" 'Hate' is rather a strong word to use," said Keith 
dubiously. 

"It's not too strong. She has told me how she used 
to resent his efforts to keep them apart. It must have 
been terrible for him to know she was in love with Dimi- 
tri ; and I believe there was often a sort of flash of battle 
betweeii them over it, although nothing was ever said 
in so rrv^aj words. You know Celia could never bear to 
be checked in anything — ^why, look at Mazeppa ! If she 
hadn't insisted on riding him, all this tragedy would 
never have happened!" 

"No." Keith sat upright and watched the guild 
flying over the lapi&-lazuli sea with a very meditative 
expression in his eyes. "And yet, you know, I don't 
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think that 'tragedy' is quite the right word to use.'' 

''Not the wordt'' 

*'No. Oh, I know it brought abont Dimitri's death — 
but was that such a tragedy after allf You see, he 
could never have been anything but a prisoner all Ms 
days, and now, at any rate, he is free, free as those sea- 
gulls out there are free." 

"And as you are free '' 

She whispered the sentence beneath her breath, not 
looking at him as she spoke. And Keith's face changed 
as he caught the words. 

"Yes." His eyes left the panorama of summer sea 
and strong wings flashing in the sunlight, and came to 
rest on her delicately-coloured face. "Thank God I am 
free — free to do a man's work in the world — and, best 
gift of all, free to ask you to share my life with me, 
Denise!" 

Five minutes later she left him, with a pretence of 
remembering a letter which must be answered; and as 
he watched her speeding lightly over the turf, a radiant 
figure in her short blue frock, her beautiful hair shining 
like a halo in the September sunshine, a very tender ex- 
pression came into the grey eyes whicU had once worn 
so hard and hopeless a look. 

"Thank God for freedom — and Denise!" he said to 
himself; and then he rose and went quietly over the 
intervening stretch of sward to where Celia Phillimore 
sat alone, looking out seawards with her own sea-blue 
eyes which looked, in these days, stranger and more 
mysterious than ever. 

"Well, Miss Phillimore?" He did not throw him- 
self down on the green turf but stood quietly beside her. 
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"It's a perfect morning, isn't it? I wish we could per- 
suade you to come for a swim with us some day. You'd 
love it. The water's so warm, and so clear you can see 
the sand and the sea-shells at the bottom. Won't you 
come to-morrow f" 

She shook her head quietly. 

*'No." Her voice was languid. "I can't go swim- 
ming with you — and Denise. If I did, it would be too 
easy a way out." 

"A way out?" 

"Yes. It would be so easy to swim on and on through 
the clear green water till you couldn't swim any more. 
And then — ^just to let yourself go, and sink down . . ; 
where no one could reach you — and be at rest. ..." 

Her voice sank to a whisper. 

"You mustn't say that. Miss Phillimore." He spoke 
very gently. "Eemember, your father is dependent on 
you for his happiness, and if you were to do — ^that, well, 
there would be yet another sad heart to add to the un- 
happiness of the world. Besides — oh, it seems an im- 
pertinence to say this to you, but you must forgive me— 
you are very young, you know, and though you may 
not believe the old saying it is perfectly true that time 
does heal all wounds, and bring peace — of a sort — at 
last. Besides, I think you are too brave — ^to shirk ..." 

She turned to face him, and her eyes wore a gentler 
look than he had ever seen in them. 

"Nothing you could say could be an impertinence," 
she answered him. "Do you think I can ever forget 
your goodness — ^to me and . . . and to Jiimf Yes, I sup- 
pose it would be shirking, to take that way out. But 
... if only I, too, might get out of prison!" 

She rose and stood' looking over the waters, and her 
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whole attitude expressed a sort of half-resigned, half- 
defiant Challenge to an unkind fate. 

"You are free now/^ she said, *'and so is— he. But 
what of me? I'm a prisoner for ever and ever!*' 

She flung out her hands in a sort of wild appeal which 
wrung Keith's heart. 

"Look at those birds, those gulls, flying, strong and 
free, over the water, ' ' she said. "Free as air to go where 
they will . . . while I, I am fettered and boundi always 
bound by chains that I can never break!'' 

"Yes," said Keith suddenly, coming close to her and 
speaking with a kind of strong sincerity which held her 
attention even in that moment of revolt. "But aren't 
you glad that it is Dimitri who is free instead of youf 
After all, his imprisonment was much more terrible than 
yours, for even his soul was imprisoned as well as his 
body • • • and to think of his freedom ought, surdy, to 
lighten the weight of your chains!" 

* ' Yes. ' ' She spoke hurriedly, with paling lips. * * You 
are right. It doesn't matter about me, after all, so long 
as he is free. And he is — ^he is ! Libre . . . comme 
Voiseaut** 

For an instant a smile played about her mouth, a 
happy smile which was like the ghost of Dimitri 's smile 
in the moment of his dying ; and she whispered the words 
in a half -shy, half-ecstatic tone which made her voice 
sound like music. 

She did not speak to Keith again. With that happy 
smile still transfiguring her face she sank down on to the 
grass once more, her eyes fixed on the gulls hovering and 
wheeling over the clear green water, uttering shrill cries 
as their sharp eyes searched for food in its transparent 
depths. 
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Seeing he was forgotten, Keith moved quietly away. 

Just before he got out of earshot he looked back. She 
was sitting there, watching the birds whose freedom was 
symbolical of her lover's release; and ias he looked he 
heard her whisper once again those magic words which 
meant so much to her — ^the words with which Dimitri, 
dying, had greeted the freedom of a new and glorious 
Kfe^ 

*' *Libre — libre comme Voiseau. . . ."' 



THE END 
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